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If the actions of any fitmily arc wortby of record, those of the family 
of Douglas are in a particular manner. 
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PUBLISHEB TO THE EEADER- 



JLhvre offer to tSiftwozldmmvEdkioo<)f tbe History dF 
the iHfistrioas Houses ^ DouGUAt and AnGOs^ wrote bf the 
learned Mr. David Hume of Godscroft: a historyf if reconu 
mendaUe by the abilities of tbe Ant}ior» yet mart id by tlo 
subject on whaeh it treats: and suiely if the actions of any Im 
mily are worthy of record, those of the fiunily of Douglas are 
in a partkutar mannen for what family can beast of such • 
series of ^eat commanderSf so many aiealoQs Mwrlcrs of the 
liberty apd independence 6t their natim comitcy, and so emiU 
nently distinguidied by their great actions tfannsgh idllLucofiet 
witness the reputation they acquired in Italy and Spain, and 
the titles and preferments deservedly bestowed en them in 
Fnmce and Prussia^ in whiA last the privSeges wt still eni 
joy in the city of Dantaic, as they ar^ a lasting mooument 
of their bravery^ so they redound no less to the gbry of the 
Scottish nation ia general* 

It is mdeed to be regretted, dtfaer that the Author did not 
live a century later, or that a pen equal to the task has ops 
undertaken a contfaiuaition of the history down to our times; 
there are still a variety of great actions per£Drmed by persons 
of the name of Doughs, werthy of transmitting to posterity, 
which show the race have not degenerated, but are still wor-i 
thy of the noble stock from which they sprung; I shaK osUy 
^ve an instance of (me, which I take from Mr. Burdiett in 
his Naval Tracts, p. 400. < In the beginning of the year 
< 1677, a treaty of peace between England and Holbmd wy 
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^ set on foot by tie' tn^diation of Sweden; m confidence of 
« the success whereof, the King forbearing \o set out a fleet, 
« whilst his ministers were negociating at Bredrt, the Dutch, 
•with seventy sail of ships, under De Ruytef, appear- 
« ed in the Thames mouth, and sending in a squadron, pos- 
« sessed themiseives of thc^ fort *t Shtfertiess^ t^o^gh t>ravely 
« defended by Sir Edward Spragge, The Duke of Albe- 

< marie, who was Lord General, with all expedition hastened 

• down thither with some land forces, and, \o oppose the 

< enemy*s progress, sunk some vessels in the entrance of the 

• Medway, and laid a strong chain across it: but the Dutch, 
•-with a high tide, and a strong easterly wind, broke their way 
•through, and burnt the three ships which lay to defend the 
•^^faain, and going up as far as Upnore castle, burnt also the 

• Royal Oak, and having much damaged the Loy^i London, 
<-and the Great James, fell down the river again carrying oflf 
•^with them the hull of the Royal Charles, which the English 

< had twice fired, to* prevent that dishcmour, but the eneniy 
I'flts often quenched again. In, this action one Captain Dou- 
•-gkss, who was ordered to defend one of those ships which 
*! were burnt, when the enemy had set fire to it, receivipg no 
•commands to retbe, said, « It should never be told that^ 
•.*<DQaglas quitted his post without order," and resolutely 
^ continued aboard, and burnt with the ship, falling a glori* 

• 0U8 sacrifice to discipline and obedience to command; and an 
« example of sounjoommon a bravery as, had it happened among 

• the ancient Greeks or Romans, had been transmitted down 

• to immortality with the-ilhistripus names of Codrus, Cynae- 
c gyrus, Curtius^ and the Decii/ 

Some casuists may be of opimon>. tiuit a bravery canied to 
such .an excess exceeds the bounds of Chri$tianity; but what- 
ever be in that, there is something so glorious and noble in 
it, that few will dare to condemn it: and the worst construc- 
tion it is capable of, is, that the galant gentlemen was in- 
toxicated a little too much with the glory of his name, and 
the love of his country, faults that are very rare in this de- 
generate age. 
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to TIIE IlEADEn. V 

tt remains now that we should say something of the Author^ 
of whom it is only necessary here to take notice, that he was 
a person of a genius equal to his undertaking; that he had 
great opportunities, being permitted to see the charters and 
archives of the family; and that, as he was a man of learning 
srnd sagacity, he has made the best use of these advantages: he 
has tdso been well versed in the history of Scotland, on which 
he makes a great many just and judicious remarks; and really 
if the Author has any fauk, it is in the number and prolixity 
of his reflections; but that ought not so much to be imputed to 
him, as to the humour of the times in which he wrote; and 
even these are made in such a manly way, so full of strong 
substantial sense, and so mixed with ancient Scottish phrases 
and proverbs, that as they are generally solid and instructive, 
so they will be to many no less entertaining. 

It is indeed a loss to the public that the Author did not live 
to revise his work from the press; and the Editor of the first 
Edition, who has been a man nowise qualified for that busi- 
ness, has committed innumerable mistakes, chiefly by hif 9)fm 
deavourisg, in many places, to turn the Scottish phriiks of 
wjr,anthor, which he very ill understood, into the English of 
t*ie'times wherein he lived. He has likewise been very neg- 
ligent m the spelling of the proper names of pwsons ami 
places, maoy of which, if it had not been for the Author's 
original manuscript, frequently, I c<mfess, not very legible, 
and the assistance of other historians, I should never have 
been able to have rectified. I have also taken upon me 
to alter some old obsolete expressions; but in thb I have act- 
ed very sparingly. 

L. HUNTER, PuBLisHEir. 

Edinburgh f 1743. 
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PREFACE, 



Of the Douglases in gentrd; that is^ 1. ()f thdr 
Antiqtdttf^ to which is Joined their Original; 2. Nobil* 
ity and Descent; S. Greatness; and 4. Vahur of the 
Family and Name of Douglas. 

jL think it will not be amiss to place here before the door^ 
as it were^. and entry into this discourse and treatise^ (like a 
sign or ivy-bush before an inn) an old verse, which is com- 
mon in men's mouths: 

So nuu)y» so good, as of the Bouglases have been^ 
Of one surname were ne*er in Scotland seen. 

This saying being ancient, and generally received^ will serve 
to invite the ctipious and candid reader, and, like a chapn^ 
will fright away maUf^ant spirits and detractors, who labour 
to lessen acid extenisi^e what they cannot deny. Neither is 
this a public fame only rovingly scatt^ed, and soon vanishing, 
but such as hath cootiwied from age to age, and which is 
authorized and coixfirmed by aU writers, and which is most 
of all true in itself, a$ ahiill appear by this discourse, and no- 
thing immodest or immoderate. For if we consider these 
two together jointly, < so many and so good,' that is their 
number and their worth, we shall find none that can match 
them in either of these. There may be found of other names 
some as good, but not so many. And again though there be 
as many, yet they are not so good. This truth I have not 
heard impugned, but it hath hitherto been embraced without 
all contradiction, even of calumny itself, I know not if with* 
out envy. But let that monster eat her own heart, and teA* 
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PREFACE* VU 

ber cyim bowels; and that she may do so yet more t we win 
^ve her further occasion to do it» by enlargiog the coqApari- 
son tfans: ^ so many* so good, &c of subjects race, were never 
in^Europe seen:' and yet further, < in the world were never 
seen.' This is not any rhetorical amplification, or poetical 
hyperbcde, but a positive and measured truth. If any, after 
he hath read and pondered their actions, and paralleled them 
with those whose names any history hath transmitted to the 
knowledge of posterity: if any man, I say, shall find, after due 
search and equal judgement, either in this our country, or in 
liiis our island of Britain, or in this finirth part of the world, 
Europe; or throughout the whole universe, such valour to have 
continued in any one house or name, that were subjects, and 
not kings or princes, and to have been so hereditary to all of 
diem, and» as if it had been entailed, descending by succession 
from fstherto son, and from brother to brother, the successor 
still striving to outdo his predecessor, in that height of excel- 
leacy,and£Mr 90 many generation^ then let this saying be sus- 
pected as partial, or branded as an untruth; otherwise be con- 
tented to bear witness to the trutlit or at least give others leave 
todoiti and recdve thou it as such, without murmuring or im- 
pitieBoe. Now as they have surpassed all other names, so if we 
compare them among themselves, it will prove a hard and 
difficult judgement to determine who deserves the prize, and 
hMA been most excellent* There hath been twenty persons 
apd more, who have possessed the chief houses and principal 
iunilies of Dou^as and Angus, from William, to go no higher, 
whodied mBerwicka prisoner,be$ides those worthy branches, 
Ae Lord of Nithisdale, Liddisdale, Gadloway, Ormond, Mur- 
ray, Balveny, Dalkieth, &c. there is none almost whose life 
^nd the times afibrded occation ai actbn, but hath made him- 
self singularly con^ncuous by some nouUe exploit or other, 
ss is to be seen in their several lives. For the present we 
^riU only take a general view of them in gross, according to 
these heads; 1. Antiquity, wluch indudes th^ir originaU 2* No- 
tnlity; 8. Greatness; 4. Valour. And, first, we will consider 
diem with0ii|t any comparison in themselves simply and.ab- 
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eolutely; then we will compare them with others, both wichin 
and without the country; and so I hope the truth of our ai* 
sertion shall appear clear and evident unto the eyes of all those 
that will not obstinately shut their eyes against so bright shin* 
ing a light. 

To begin then with their antiquity and original, so fir aif 
we can learn and find either in history or monument, by do-^ 
cument or tradition, which we will set down here in order of 
time, as we have gathered and collected them. 1. We have 
that tradition which is most ancient of all others^ in the 
days of Solvathius King of Scotland, in the year 767, when 
Donald Bane usurped the title of King^ and had ia a battle 
almost defeated the King*s army, a certain nobleman, called 
afterward Sholto Douglas, came into their succour, and ovec^ 
threw the said Donald, whom he slew in the field, and sait« 
tered his army, as is set down at length in his life. 2. The 
second witness of their antiquity and original is brought from 
beyond sea, out of Italy, in the femily of the Scofi ofPiais. 
ance, which is proved to have sprung from the Douglases at 
large in the life of William IV. The time is in the days of . 
Charlemaign, in the year 779, or, as our writers, 800 or 801, 
in the reign of AchaiusEing of Scotland. S. Our third mtr 
ness is a public monument out of a monasteiqri (which were 
the registers of those times) the monastery ^f IcohnkiU, 
which tell that Malcolm Kenmore, at the parliament of Forfar« 
in the year 1057, or 1061, did not advance to that dignity, 
for they had the equivalent of it before, but adorned witk 
the new stile of Lord, some of the name of Douglas*, which 
stile was then first brought into this country, by imitation of 
other nations. *. Our fourth witness is in the year 1 13i5, the 
foundation of the abbey of Leshmahago confirmed by King 
David, wherein it is expressly bounded by the barOny of 
Dotlglasdale: now seeing this is but a confirmation, the donatio^ 
must have gone before in sbme other King's days. 5. The 
fifth witness is in the days of King William, nephew to this . 
David, who began his reign in the year 11 6S. He erected thp 
town of Ayr into a free burgh jopl, and^ amopgst the wij* 
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of lAieir ichartef ;are Alexander and "VTilUtm DevghsH 
es. €• ThessttbiianiQrtmtiasiiiildanAriQa gnmWdto^he 
bishop of Miimqr^ ivheve the same naanei ^e intaried (Wil- 
^m a«d AlejiMder Douglases) ior ffri|ae6«ef • It is not qer- 
tain whether ^theM be the same 4bat were irkaemef ta (be 
Corflaertofaarter of Ayr, but it is likeliest ihey were the samc^ 
l» wlMit year of jSing William's reiga jthis fliras, me have not 
Tfitkamed; but Jbe jreigned >tiU the year 18H. 7. Tk^ 
acmnth 16, ihe indentftireimade between WiUkun I^ord <Ootir 
gki, andflqghliord Abevnethy, in:Cbe days of Alenandtff 
UL 1259^ some focty^^five years jiftm'iihis lastfKiag WilUam^ 
tliepar^BulaM of <thiaisidentuiie acea^ down in the life of the 
aatd Williain. €. >Eightly, we ha[vealao,:thoi)tgh mudd later« 
m the day»of jQogiRobert Bruce, and .good Sir James !Dou« 
^as, ^aencion'.made of two 'Douglases, .besides Sir James, tme 
Barnes i^oUglas^of Lowdon, and Andrew Dou^as of the pub*> 
lie rolls, (three rolls marJced si. 16^) iKiag Robei^ ^ives to 
Jbaaes^of -Lowdon o^oonfirmationiof ithe iands of Cddercleer, 
£inaaol, and iCanovath: /to . Andtew iDouglas jbe jgive* Corse« 
^H, whidi wasifsilen into 'his iiapdsiby thefocfeituee of the 
-^afl of Winton or 'Wigton. Now what theee two were, on{L 
-wheAer or not <diey were in kin^to lhel»ords;0f Douglas we 
ii^nowinot; onlyfl'hanre^eai^ it reposted .tbat^tbe ikods cf 
Xiowdon weregotten from the Lords of Doogla^ andtC^der- 
-cleer is known to have been>given.eff(fiFom(their' estate. Kow 
•howbeittthese two ibe>notnrery ancient, yet it may be :gatbeCf! 
>ed that the name of Jdoughs was .ancient, even jthen .iieiag 
•propagated into so many. branches, which iCQuldaQtixa^ehftW 
don^-of a sudden, but in process iof time: These things do 
confute those authoi^, who reckon the original.of ithe :S^- 
glasesfsom'^ood- Sir James, or at ithe most ivom bis father 
(William; because our ssarifers. Major, Boetbius, and Buchanan 
,name none befoce them. But^lhey, intendipg and nunding 
more the general ^history of tthe.country, . thanthe descent ,or 
Hbeginning*of particul^ houses, may perhaps be excmed herie- 
in; yet it- doth^not follow that there were none before, be- 
cause they haye pask4hem in jilence. And so much shall 

b 
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suffice to have spoken of their antiquity and origthaU as far 
as we know; I say expressly as for as we know: for certainly 
we do not know them fully. We do not know them in the 
fountain, but in the streamy not in the root* but in the stock 
and stem; for we know not who was the first mean man that 
did by his virtue raise himself above the vulgar to such emi- 
nent place and state, as our Sholto behoved to have been of 
before he wan the battle, and got the name of Douglas^ 
which Tiath drowned his former name; for none but some 
great man, of great friendship and dependence, could have - 
been able to have overcome this Donald Bane, (being al- 
ready victor) and changed the fortune of the day: and 
William indeed was created a Lord at Forfar, but we hear 
not that he was raised from a mean estate, t>r enriched by the 
King's liberality; wherefore we may justly think he had. the 
same place in effect before, but under some other name, as 
of Thane, Abthane, or some such title. 

The next point we propound to speak of, is their nobility. 
There is great contest among men who should be most noble; 
but where will true nobility be found so entire? In what sub- 
jert's race is it so full and perfect, according to all the accep- 
tations and significations thereof? They define it to be a lift- 
ing or raising up above the vulgar: and what name, I pray, 
hath been so elevated^ and hath so transcended all other, 
as this of the Douglases? They add this condition, that 
it be for true worth; and hath there been any so worthy? 
Those that will distinguish it into several kinds, make five 
sorts of It; 1. nobility of virtue; 2. of degrees; S. of offices 
and employment; 4. of birth and descent; 5. and lastly, of 
fame and renown. 

1. Of all these the first is the ground, without which the 
rest are never well built, and are but shadows without the 
substance. Virtus nobilitait virtue doth enoUe, is a saying 
* "^V which is no less true than ancient; for it makes him in whom 
^ it doth reside truly noble by its own power, beyond all ex- 
ception. It hath not the dependance on King's or Princes to 
give or take it away: it is ever the same, whether exalted or 
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not exalted t regarded or oQgiected, reacted or disrespectecT* 
Nay, it doth ever carry along with itspch respect and regard* 
as no baiseness of place» of birth, of means or employment, 
can stain or lessen; making lowness itself to overtop whatso* 
ever is highest in the eyes of th6 world* It adds honoor to 
whatsoever pUce^ majesty to whatsoever estate, sufficiency 
to whatsoever means, splendour to whatsoever obscurity; 
which no contempt of tongues, no deti^cting speeches, no 
disesteem of presuming pride, is able p impair or darken* 
Where honour and virtue do meet, there honour is a;i exter- 
nal addition and confirmation of the inward te3tinu)ny in the 
iDind of the virtuous: but >vhere virtue is wanti^^, outward 
honours are are but false ensigns, lying inscription ;o£ empty 
boxes. That this name was virtuously nohle^ and nobly vir- 
tuous, the deduction of their lives virill sufficiently show. 

2. As for the second, nobility of degrees, of dignities and 
titles given hy Kings and Princes; such as are these of Knights^ 
Barons, iiprds. Earls, Dukes, &c. all these, they had confer- 
red upon them both at home and in foreign countries^ This 
kind of nobility is in account amongst men; because although 
oftentimes it proceeds merely from the Prince's favour, upon 
small or no desert, yet it is supposed to be grounded upon vir- 
tue, or that it should always be grounded thereon. Nqw in the 
]3ouglases it was ^ver so, for they were ti^ver greater than 
they deserved: ^d whatever titles of honour they had^ vrere 
rather thrust upon them, than ambitiously sought and himted 
after: ns^ we read of Grim Archibald, that he rejected SMad 
refused the title of Duke. 

The third sort is very like apd n^ay^mto this, if it be not 
a f»rt of it, consisting in public oigcQS and employments either 
io peace or war, such ^s to be wardens of the marches, lieu- ^ 
tooants, governors, leaders and conductors of armies: this 
was almost proper, and in a manner hereditary to the house, 
in which places also they so behaved themselves, that for their 
goo4 services done to the King and coutttry« th^r family and 
posterity do enjoy at this hour many privilege^ i\nd imoiuni/- 
\'ies granted to them in their chaners> such as, I. Regalities," 
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and exemptions iketebf. 2. pThe fii^t place and vote in* Par" 
liameht, counci!) or meeting, and conv^tioa of the states. 
S'. The leading of the van-guard in the dayof battle. 4. And 
bearing of the crown at riding in' pai^fianMnt. 

4. The fourth is nobility of Klood> and descent. This' some 
dkr place only in the descent of the right line masculine withx- 
out interruption, sdnd estcfeiti' him mostnoUs, whose esttrac- 
tfon proceedefth^ from most of this kSand^ Others again will 
bav^e it t& be on' both sjdes; and certainly it seems to stand 
with reaison thatboth^ould be regarded, seeing every ground 
is not fit for nobtie seed> and every aitock witt not serve to in- 
gf aft! A geijerotis imp. Row^eri we shall find the Douglas* 
es noible also in this wafy, in their desfc^nv on both sides^ in 
their affinity and aiHance* being com^ of Xang$^ and Kings of 
them. Arid first of aU Khig Robert Bm^i and William the 
Hardy, ^* Long'-kg, ^ere of kin by the^ house ^ Carrick;. for 
Martha, Countess of Garrick afnd this WiSiam wtfre eonsiii(s-. 
g^ttatif his mother harving been* ^er tor her father the Es^t 
<$f Carrick, that dfed in Syrisf. NdW Martha Was mother to 
iihig ^obcfrt, and hereby Ktrig Robcfrt and good Sir Janaofr 
^d*^ cioasihs-ge^man once removed. But this was er^ Bm<se 
was Kit^f whife be t^^ ycit btit a private man. 2. Secondly 
therrfore, Robert Ster^art' (the first of the Stewarts that wa«: 
^fifg/and who was gnlndchild fo llobert Bruce) gave his 
eldest datrghtei" in marriage to Earl Ja^es slain at Otterbnrn. 
f5. 'tiie tzme King Robert gave another pf hi* daught^ to 
Witliafti, lotd of Nithrsdale. ♦. The Puke of Rothsay, 
Prince of Scotland, son to King Robert III. married Marjory 
ditrghter to Archrbild the Crim. 5, Af chibild the thh-d of 
that tlame, and first Duke of Touraine, had to wife Margaret 
'Sfe^rt, diughter to the ^artic? King Robett III. as the Kack 
Bddk of ScOon expressly witnesseth, which calls him Gener 
KegiSf the Klng% son-in-law. Ballanden, the translator of 
Bdetbius, calls hifn the King's maicfa, or ally; and King 
Jame^II. daim^th Stew^rton from James the last Earl of 
Douglas, in the conditi6iis of peace sent to him. Now Stew- 
drtoh is known to have b^n the proper inheritance of Job» 
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Stewart^ and after Um of Waker» diea wS R0lxrVtlit first 
Kong of the Stewarts, and so of Robert III. which inaU like- 
Uhood he hath given wkh his darogker, as her dowry, to this 
AvdiibakL & Also John Eari (rfBocfaaa, the Kio^tbrc^her^s 
son, married a daughter of this Archibald, whom be bath had 
appa rmtt y by some other wife. 7. Then Alexander, son to 
the Earl of Buchan,. married laebd DoBgIas» coontess of Mart 
daogtater to William the first Earl of Doug^ S. WilUam 
the first Earl married Margaret Stewart, daughter to Tbomat 
Earl of Angus, who was uncle to Kii^ Robert II. and first 
King of the Stewarts. 9. George Dongbs, son to the same 
Wilfianir who was the first Earl of Angus of the name of 
Dooglas, married Mary Stewart^ daughter to King Robert 
fil* and sbter to King James L 10. James Douglas^ Lord of 
Dalkeidk, married a daughter of Kmg James IL 11. Archi- 
bddt bMiher to William the ^f^ Earl of Douglas^ married 
the inheretrix of Murray^ who ¥ras mece to King Robert II. 
Md so became Earl of Mmrray* 12. Archibald Earl (^ An* 
gtis, the second of that name, married M^garet Queen of 
Scotland, relict of Eling James IV. and eM^t daughter to 
Kmg Henry VIL sister to King Henry VIII. of Ei^ai^, and 
mother to King James V. o[ Scotland; by her he had Lady 
Margaret Douglas. 1 S. Lady Mv garet Douglas, bis daughter, 
was married to Matthew Stewart Earl of I.enoox, who was 
also of the blood royal 14. Henry Stewart Lord Damly, 
son to Lennox and Lady Margaret, married Mary Queen of 
Scotland, only daughter and heir to King James V. She bare 
to him James VI. of Scotland* and now happily the first King 
of Great Britain, France, and Ireland. And so much for no* 
bility in blood and alliance^ 

5. The fifth and last kind of nobility is that of fame and 
renown* Those that take upon them to derive and deduce 
the pedigree and etymology of words, do think that this sig* 
nification is most proper, as being chiefly implied in the word 
nobilisy quasi notubilis; so that those are said to be most no- 
hie, who are least obscure,, who are most eminent and cpnspi* 
cuotfs in the eyes of the worlds Jnd. most praised and Uazed 
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by fame in their own and foreign countries. Thw kind of 
i:u>bility hath ever accompanied their virtue, as a shadow fol- 
low^ -the body, and thin both at home and abroad. And so 
we have done with their nobility, which is the second point 
We propounded to be treated of. 

The third main head to be considered, is their greatness; 
concerning which in general our chronicles do witness^ that 
those of the name of Douglas, together with their friends, 
vassals and dependers, were able to make an army of thirty 
thousand, or forty thousand mien. 

This also doth argue their greatness, that it was thought an 
horiour and credit to have dependence on them. Histories 
do testify that the Hamilton^ and Flemings, thought it no dis- 
paragement to follow them. Humes were their pensioners 
;^ncl vassals, ef en the chief houses of them. This is verified 
by a bond of a thousand nobles (a great sum in those days) 
made by Archibald Earl of Wigton and Longueville, who was 
^fter his JFather's death £arl of Douglas, to Alexander Hume 
of Hume, dated at Bothwell, 1*28. The same Earl also (for 
his father was Duke of Touraine) gave the lands of Wedder- 
bura'to David 'Hume, brother to the s^id Alexan4er, ^ojt?/^ 
muUiplicia sua servitia^ for his many good services. This 
charter of Wedderburn is anterior to the gift of Alexander's 
pension some eight or nine years, being dated in the year 
141-4-. The Lawders of Bass, and Logans of Restalrig^ were 
their messengers into France and other parts. Gray, Ss^UqAi 
Seton, Oliphant were their followers also. Neitlier could 
any man of ordinary pitch of power, have brought such aid to 
a foreign prince, as this same Earl of Wigton transported 
over into France, five thousand, or as some say, ten thousand, 
which he levied and carried oyftt at his own proper cost, all 
b>kve and choice gentlemen. If for this he was rewarded 
with the dutchy of I'ouraine, it was but the just recompence 
of hii service, and no more than he deserved, and would 
but countervail his charge. Wherefore I wonder with what 
itidifFerent judgement Du Serres, author of the French In-» 
ventary, doth grUdge at it, and can call i: mcrcenarjN Cer» 
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. t&\tily the Kmjr« of France htve thought it their due, or else 
^ they would not havexontinued it to long, for five or six gen- 
efations, that is, until the Earls of Douglas were forfeited. 
Few subjects of foreign princes have been so much respected, 
Sind so rewarded. It is also an evidence of their power and 
greatness, that Henry VI. of England did contract and cove- 
nant with George the second Earl of Angus, for his aid and- 
assistance against Edward IV. and made an indenture, where- 
in he promises to give lands erected into a dutchy, lying be« 
twkstt Humber and Trent. Edward IV, made James the last 
Earl of Douglas Knight of the Garter, even when he was l^- 
niished, so much did he honour and respect his name and vir- 
tue. So Henry II. of France made Af*chibald the second Earl 
of Angus, one of the order of St. Michael or the Cockle. 
Their magnificence and stately entertainment, and courage at 
borne and abroad, doth likewise show their greatness. Wil* 
liam the fourth of that name, and sixth Earl, being but a very 
"young nMm, not above fourteen or fifteen years of age, had 
for his ordinary train a thouss^nd horse; he dubbed knights, 
had his counsellors and officers of state like a prince: and 
' William the fifth was admired fpr his train and magnificence, 
as he passed through Flanders, France, and Italy, in his jour- 
ney to Rome. Our writers indeed blame him for it, and call 
it pride, ambition, and o^^tentation in him: but however that 
be, it is an evident proof of greatness. 

The last and main point that we are to treat of is, their 
valour. Let their deeds and actions speak for this property: 
but to take a general iiew of it; the common epithet in the 
mouths of the common people hath appropriate unto them 
this virtue, who never speak of them^ but with the addition 
of doughty, the doughty JDouglas. And from hence indeed 
chiefly their greatness and honours did spring; and we shall 
find none of them but were both skilful commanders, and 
stout soldiers, being no less endued with personal valour, 
than discretion and judgement to direct and condu$:t. That 
brave matchless Roman, Scipio Afiricanus, when he was taxed 
for not hazarding his person, and fighting with his own hand, 
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diougiit It enoQgh'lo aftflnrer, imperatorem vutier mepepep$t^ -'* * 
nan bellaiorem, my «Myther \me mt a commanderi iiot ^ . 
fishier; but our Qotf^es were both maannd imperatares^ ^ 
nee mvAs ttrenm -bMaPofreSf wise jcommanders, andliardf 
fighters and warrior^; they Ind both good (heads uid ;gQod 
lieaits and hands. In 4he 4>eguming, ere Kome caene to ks 
greatness, it b -said <>f ^e £rst raptainiij decorum erut turn 
ipsis Sucibus capescere pt^mgrn^ tkat k wasjMxdbpanigQment* 
but honourable for the ieadein themselves to r&^ ^kh^eif 
own hand; none were^more i^eady and Ibnward ^ fight thfiw 
the Douglases, bofly Wifflaee is drought to hane .gfont beyond 
any df^em. Vut1iett^bttt«ne, and that sangidar and esetra- 
ordinary, widiom any aecond, at !lea8t .at hk own name; .and 
our comparison stands between name and Jiame, wher^ Che 
number is as -^11 to -be remenibeved as dse wortti. Sp rmany 
so valorous df one sxrnamey is^n^t which we have undept^cen ' 
to prove. Besides, none of <the'Doo^B9es did ^fer-mcount- 
er #itfa Wallace, to try v^ was the better man; imd tf me 
^parallel their actions done apart, wlKit act of WaBaoe xan \^ 
produced more admirable Aan that of .AichHxld Tioetosmf 
at die battle of Shrewsbury, where, with his own band be 
slew 1Slunt,ihe King c^ En^and-s standard-fbearer, and^h^ee . 
more, who were apparelled Vine 'Kings, and at last Amhorsed 
the King himself, whom he bad 4lso^lain,rif he had AQt been 
rescued by his Son Henry V. Jn on English manuscript^ 
I have seen it thus -escpressed. 

< And there with 'fieiycouiage-he^ttsails 

« Three^Ol^as Kin^,.adonied in royal ways, 

* And 'each sucessiTe after other quails, 

* Stili wond'ring whence so many Kings 'did ri«e: 
« Tin doubting, lest hirhaitda>«r eye^sl^t foils. 

* Wlth'these icenfovodody^m thefourth he flies^ 

* Aitd him unhorMs too, whpm had he sped, 

* He then all Kings in him had vanquished. 

* For Henry had divided as it were 

* The person of himself into four-parts, 

< To be less kiiMm,'amdi yet luiowji.eveiy^here,&c. 
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tt is writteii also of WUiiam Lord of. Nithis4ak> ^|iat he 
was both exceeding stout and strong, bejondfnjc.that lived 
in his days; so that w^omsoerer he struck butopce^ with 
macey sword or spear, he needed never to double his strpke, 
every blow carried; death with it. Also James, slain at Otter- 
burn, his personal valour and strength is very highly extolled 
by the wvitars pf these times, who besides that he had t^ 
better of Percy in their duel at Newcantle, he himself ^as the 
chief cause of the victory dis^ got the honour of tbf^ day at 
OfUorbimiy where he lost himself, but won the field by his 
:ewn ptrsonal vs^ur. They tell how be fought with a huge 
iroffL ttiacos that was h^vier than any. ordinary man of those 
•days-covM wield, and more than. two or three of |^ch as^now 
iiweiff^aHa' nunc hominum produdt f^prpcra t€l^% ..We 
}ai%l^i;add unto these Archibald BelUthe-cat, (£ar]^^^pgus) 
Wboin a duel with Spence cut off bis thighs ^5^^!^ne 
and sll> at a fatowi and dinrers others,, a^ Arch|^alc^^i^l|ipln. 
dy, whom King James V, called always his gray stei^Ji for, his 
v^ieor. sia<l. ab^ity of body. But these shall su$ce here for 
atfi$te<^their vaioiir. . . , 

, ]^ we will wf3^ coAteiH ourselves frith a geqieralfS^d/absa- 
Itttfe caopfiEietidatiois; ire w^l ^Iso desce^ jto the comparative, 
whick we desire may be as fu* from eii^« as. we hope it shall 
be found fAcar to tenth. To begin then first at ji^pe^ ther^ 
3s;no subje^'s race lA this country that, can vf^tj^ th^ -in 
dieseof nAmh we bav^ spokent aiitiq4i^|no>^^i ^e^tnjessp 
9sA valour or woitl^ io these, I say, jointly; that is, there is 
nooeiso ancient, mad withal so no^lf} |[r)^ ,ap^ ..vaictr^oi^. 
NoMaiM \M^ or ever was in this coimtrjfv.9f which ther^ cail 
be seckoflied so many aod so worthy} for so stands opir (jpm? 
parison. '^The Grahams are very ancient, (in. th^ d^iys of 
Fergios n, anno 424.) and very noble, but have nevfr' ajt* 
tained to that degree of greatness as the Douglases have done* 
The Hays also are a very old and honourable name, (ip the 
xtifg^ of Kennprth III. anno 976.) .but not so ancient as our 
Douglases by SOO years; for they began in the ijeign of Sol- 
nthkuy w^ IBT* These two, Hays and Douglases^ dp a- 

c 
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ifor' the Hayif MV^i «ot reltted td that ^dt ^ ^eitieif, 
eith^i* 1* de^ecf the isHihtlA^fti, Md a(fcdunt of t^m by many 
sf^k ^* the mm^ai^ iiave kftakictf. Ofiw nmH wHOi 
new art gr^, ate ii^thfag id aftefeft*, iM(d beaMft at^ comb 
'Ikto btttt eduhtriei; stidi 2ii, Hmihtm, Cdrddl^ Oxnl^M: 
Ihe ^sfrti|jbrfU fr6ra TnHtXii iSid ike iktiht iW& 6tt ^( m^ 
and. tliie HathTTtdfis cirA^ ih kifi^ R6B^H Bitftf^i tt«i9^ 
: tlie ^(iSof ddtik hi MAcdth KtiMd^'i. T^ IKftM^yi i^ IM(^ 
mcibtk, ahd feeRn^^^ a» tHe^^ jkt th^ ai* stt^iih^ Md im 
<i{ ihiirit t^odd of tbie Stibtkt aod tV^i'^ ^^ tet oit^ «f thtttk 
^aK«i<d ^liii^tfe, Wh« i*4W gd^^fettidf df S^abd^ fc^-^ 
none «$blKtabtfd, fiB Af l«e. B^ imt df ilU ti^WMii 
€on4|^%^^ lli^ Adihba^ oi nobles afhd #di4&Iei tiy K^^«t 

ihd l^ki^ Wf m^ti, lirhK^* #^ (bd df tb^ Datt^ste Tfed^ 
faave J&^iAi Sirfit gi^at and trortht o# 0*6* na^fi^s^ Mkc Jf tbdy 
int^'thtb <i(i4niWri»oni tHe^ i»rill tti^ fcAjtaBj fUt^ Mnm fn 
gurgite vasto, but few, one or two emniedt «f tt ftfcdife^ ^ft. ^ 
ffie cht^f Hobitt: it «rtfF ilsd apjjcir tbitt fhrii^ feoiioCMi utoit of 
fteinV KaV^ flri^gd rfidrt! frWt tktff Tfiati'u fyma^, tHiA 
tfeefr 6^ ^t^ adHlrt1if|, A- gr^ ^fcfviGe iigai^e tho »rle. 
Rif. ' TOeCibiffiiij^^fd thelikwt litttofefdug and pawirfiil . 
oi 3i?y; iftW iWfei- i#efe hi SWWdna ^ftjr6 6f ^ittoe, as wmt ' 
br^t;^«H{»rir ifl^jXy^ tbWf gf^ii^ hatk hrtlwr bemii 
iind(i'%d ^iSiesroiis'/ &r ^fMftiidij tbim ifi dvtfdrof' 01^9^ bod 
OTo\<r^i of cbeVar'^, liatffegf d^ littfe^r. flothingr^fooote 
afid #<iAhy #?ekwi&i Jdbri Gbttiming kictetd fihigfar tfir^ 
bIl?fe^;iV ftbiSii hi dtii iif ipixi^ km Eflg*iK In wfaick w^' 
find iiotKitlg kpotted^fef Ms pgi^xMrf l^fouf; irher«r the 
]^6u^1a^k did ev^r sheW t&eAiMv^ iil ^fi5*oft to be fiingrfa^* 
ly valordUs; besid^, Ixi Mi ma^ ibi^ife lAsirt, tht rfe^ ^f^ btuvcd 

diougb all their attlbris Wt pilt tdgethfer, ftet 4e*»^ to 
be compared wltt'thie deWi of slriy drl§ &ih^kifri>flgM^^Mli* 
of the Douglases, Mofeo^^ iis there W^ r«^^af ^fl^Hoft 
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in iketjit tjbejr.w^re scarce good pa^nqt9;i PsJng t^icir power to 
the xiisadyai^a^e of their countrj'^ an^ the opposing of the 
Kfe^iiBis thtreof, in King Robe rf 'Rr^i^c^s days, rather thaa 
for thf good ^d standing of th<? kin^dogi, which the Doug- 
X^es did ever. We find also tl^t th^jjr were not careful to 
Jiecy tl^ffir jprpmises, and thought th^ ^ea<;h of their wordi 
and faith (>o it wer^ for their adv^agt) a po^t of gpod 
^sdpm and policy; a foul and l}a$,^ quality, and which h 
jpyer ifiddept to meap ^ni bas^ spjntsj being directly^opposite 
tP t^t geperpsity wd ma^pmmoixj, w\^\^h is tb^ fouaptin 
8^4 wcU-jiprii^g of wprigbt fl?ali0g and tnitli in word and 
^tiQPi w)4^ wer^ (pv^ found ip our noble Dougla^e». 

Tor oib^ poimtrief, to b^gin with our nearest neighbours of 
>^gtod#Xb^ rQQfX rf^npwped name for de^$ of ar^is amopgst 
%ixffm, i$ tl^t of the Percies of Northumberland, between 
9f[hom wA the DQvg)as?$ thiere h^^th ^ve^r been ever a noble 
^d jgien^roii^s emulation with various siKcess, but for th^ 
^0^ P^ to th^ 0QUglas<9» advantagfti so that we may say* 
ffmUndif^ ifcorm pf the Pw;ies; but they come far short 
jpf th^t ^unxhi^r ^ worthies that Wjft have in ouj?s. Resides, 
tlie P|^iJ€si ^ve not b^f^n so loyal subjects, having often tak- 
en arin^ ^i^ftt their lawful prince?, and being guilty of div« 
.fsrs ^cibeJUonab plots^ conspiracies^ according to which Sir 
Jpfselipe Bercy said menrily of the powder treason, that it 
h^d wt beea f right treascMiif tioless a Piercy had had a hand 

3lK to go higber^i ev^n tp the xuistress and empress of the 
fK/PfAds JUm^ itself: the ]U>ii and Comelii we^e the most 
l^um^pus jEuniJUesi sn4 out of these two houi^ proceeded 
^pr^ jComia^];iderS| and brave captains, than out of any that 
Jf, jhavj9 ready f^ can reqiember of an^pogst them. Now^ the 
$rst m/eOtiom jHiat we have of them is wh^re they are both 
IQ^jpaed, in the year 967, iirpm the building of Rome» twenty 
jr^ars after the huiiduQg of cbeir King Tavquiniasi at wbiidh 
tipoe |2^intU5 Fahins and Servins Cornelius were cpjusuls to* 
jreiher: fiom that lime till Quintiu Fabiusy consul in the year 
l^ift litr the ^pa^Q pf i37 ye;ar% we find ^ ^ F^U abou* 
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some twenty-four p^rspm that were cpnsu]^, tribunes, depem • 
viri, dictators, generals, and leaders bt.^^^ but for their 

valour or prowess, personaVlfOi|rage,'6r|)r,6per worth, the 
three first ^reonly famous, Quintus Pgbius^ Marcus Fabius, 
and Caeso ^abius. These thfee b^eirig feroth^rs, and Marcus 
Fabius being consul, fought against t)ie Hetrusci in the year 
269^, and Quintus Fabius being slain, Marcus and Caeso hav-i 
ing encouraged the army that was discouraged by the death 
pf their brother Quintus, leaping over the dead corpse of their 
^roVher, assaulted the pnemy in their own persons, and by 
their valour and example, staid their men from flying, restor- 
ed the battle, and at last obtained the victory. We read al- 
so of one Ambustus Fabius, whose three sons were sent in an 
ambassage to the Gauls to request them not to trouble the 
Clusiniij in the years 363 and 364?. These three when they 
could pot prevail, rior persuade them to desist from invading 
the Clusinii, did join with the Qusinii against the Gauls, in 
>yhich conflict Quintus Fabius, pne of Ambustus's t^ee sons, 
slew with his own hands, in sight cf both armies; the captain 
cf the pauls, apd carried away his sppil: but he quickly 
stained that honour, he and his t^pwo brothers, by their mis- 
government at the battle of Allia against the same Gauls, 
where they fled shamefully without striking a stroke, and by 
their misguiding gave occasion to the sacking of Rome. The 
last is Fabius to the dictator, who fought against Hannibal, 
famous for his conduct, but not so for any personal valour, so 
the Comelit, from the same 267 until 734, when Publius 
Scipio was pnsul 736, when Lentulus was reckoning both 
these Gornclians with the house of African the 'younger, (a 
pornelian by adoption, but an Emilian born) they are about 
three and thirty perspns in these 167 years, who were in great 
place, consuls, dictators and the like, as" the Fabii. Some of 
them Vere also famdus for their conduct in war, having been 
*brave leaders and generals of armies, as the two Africans, 
*their brother Lucius, their father and their uncle Publius 
and Cnieus: but for personal v^tlour there are not many emiri- 
f ptj only Aplus Cornelius Cossus, who slew Tohimnius ^tng 
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of the Vetem; and Afitett I. (If k utre he) wlu>r0clied 
his father at the battle of Tetb^ are remarked for thof poe^ 
sonal valour. NoW| neither of these two families doth equal 
the Douglases! who iti fewer years, yiz. finom the 1809^ until 
158S, about SOO years, brought forth twenty-seven persons, 
all ^gular for their valour, and some of them far beyond any 
of these, as may be seen; This advantage these Romans had, 
that living in the continent of Italy, and in ^ Icommon-wealth 
which did so flourish, and was so great, their actions and deeds 
were more conspicuous, being acted in a more large and am- 
ple Theatre, than those of our men, who were pent up in a 
narrow ^id obscwe covoer of an Island, and had neither the 
Carthaginians nor Hannibal to fight ag^nst, whose overthrow 
would have given a gf eat^r splendour to their actions. And 
moreover they have had good heralds to soimd their praise, 
aloud, and trumpet them abroad in the worlds when as ours^ 
omnes occiderunt iUacrimmbUeSf cmruere quia vat^ macros. 
And yet even by this which we have been able to collect 
pf them, our proposition will appear to be sufficiently 
proved: with which, as we began, so will we conclude, so 
many goodi &c. in the world wer^ Qevef seen of one name 
and family. 

Touching which assertion, I will earnestly entreat this fav- 
our of the courteous reader, that he would be pleased to con* 
sider what hath been said in an Qven balance and indifferent 
judgement, setting aside all prejudtee and preconceived opin- 
ion of any worth in any nation; and if he do not 'approve of 
our conclusion, an J assent to do It, let hith calmly and mod«< 
estly impart his reascMis> and he shall fiad me one that shall 
be most willing and ready to retract what hathb^en said> and 
to give place to the truth, if I be not «bte-to satisfy him in 
reason. Sor my own part, I protest, I speak as f ^ink, and 
no more than I think; according to niy reading "and know- 
ledge of men, and according to the mea$ure^of my judgement 
^md undertsanding, without prejudice of any, who upon more 
knowledge, and out of better judgement, shall find things to 
be otherwise than I have thought. In the mean time we will 
s^t down here what we have said of them elsewhere, shaking 
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jl^jNer #^ ^^^ ^ ifia^kmafa ceh$, mt^m 

Begi^U9 0nm n^ft^t rq^umq/iie gerenUm 
4b^ vifigm^ HUfie doniiqu^ dfuod satis unum esi^ 
Gi^nffm cekum generoso semne regem; 
JUig^n^ fU0 ieltus mttjprem noft tUet: unus 
Qjus tema itnjperii tradas screpta ahnu^ Sriidnni) 
Jhtglasbrntf ^ngusiampte domump tdrtufe seeundam 
flaud uUi quas prisca aut Roma^ out Graemjactti$^ 
Seu numero heroumt sen robw-e menHs ei armiif 
Sive fde in patriam. Sceptrwum u$ tnSlia sefptri$ 
Jccumulesfue htisf numenesgM in sUmnuOc r^ges 
JjOtus juoteunque 9rU$ kakii\ nm uUwuk km hm$ 

f^t^huHs ^rn dmme kmSm wiwtu 
In Eog&h Uius: 

j^id thoo hut thought it not unfit to Mt 
Amongst th J numy crowns tbit ooMNMt; 
A private tadly, and yet they be 
P(»i«K^«n IM^Kf^ 99^ o^ 4i4 mpp]^ 
The pUpe of absent ^|n|^ in yfpx and peace. 
And what ma^ ))e esteemed • greater grsce. 
That firom their Imnp 4iy royal sdf did apings 
Thy teU! tb^ wbooi earth »en no gne»tar Kb|^ 
Yw %it«w> fiir9€^ iiP9plf9 ju«t]^ wif^ 
Pw^ Wf Aj^pt will to i^ house yield^ 
Kot the iQost hfp.*d. of Greece, or ancient Rome^ 
For numbers of brave m^: Kor are o*ereoine 
In stvengA «f «ilcid, oy ann% ovifiuthful love 
Xd their 4cirf9ypttf> Sf^>^ y;a^ ittvte hnitmvjfv 
^nd yon §^oy a tho^9«^ ifB^^t^ xuore, 
And draw your stock firoxq aU the numerous stor^ 
Of Kings; the vHioIe worid hdds i« would notify 
Thy least praise, that « Ppuglas tfvw lo4ib^ 
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A CATALOGUE 0^ tUE Wi^ 

CONTAINED I* Ttt* 

FIRST VOLUME OF THIS HISTORY. 



£)f tfie tpouiete of Douglojir. 

OTafS 
F Sholto Douglasi the first that bare the name of Dou- 

glas» and of whom all that bear that name are descend- 

€d, . - . - 7 1 

Of Hugh Douglas, son to Sholto, and first of the name 

of Hugh, ---•--•-•-•---• 
Of his Son Hugh the second, --------6 

William, father of the Scoti in Italy, ------ 7 

William,' the first Lord, created at the Parliament of For- 
far, 14 

John, the second Lord, ----------15 

William, the third Lord, ----------15 

Archibald, the fourth Lord, ----•-•••IG 

William, maker of the indenture with the Lord Abernethy, 1 6 
Hugh, whom his foes never found sleeping, - - • - 21 

William the Hardy, 22 

Good Sir James, slain in Spain, -------- 2S 

Hugh the ninth Lord, ------.---77 

Archibald Lord of Galloway, slain at Halidon, - - - 77 
William Lord of Liddisdale, the Flower of Chevalry, - 90 

Willi^n the first Earl, 116 

James, slam at Otterbum, ---------137 

William Lord of Nithisdale, - - • 16^. 



xxiv coirtrEWs# 

Archibald the GriiOb «.-*----*-- 165 
Archibald Tinwnaii, # ---..--..•170 
Archibald Earl of Wigton, -- 197 

Williafti, skin in Edupiburgh Castle^ • . ^ .^ /. .22^ 
James the Gro^» ....««..•..«. 23S 
William^ slain in Stii-liDg^ .....«••. 2S7 
Barnes, put into Lindores, .--..-.-. ^MB X ^ 
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THE 

HISTORY 

OF 

THE HOUSE AND RACE 

OF 

DOUGLAS AND ANGUS. 



Cif Sholto D0VGLA8 the First that lore the Name of 
DouGJ^jSj and qf whom all that bear Uiat Name are 
descended. 

JL OUCHING the original of this illustrious family and name 
of Douglas, we must not look for an exact and infallible de- 
monstration; things of this nature are not capable of it. Great 
antiquity is conunonly accompanied with much uncertainty; 
and the originals even of cities, countries and nations, ar* 
grounded, for the most part upon no surer foundation than 
conjectural proofs, whose beginnings are more easily known, 
and better remembered than those of private families. In 
such cases we use to take that for truth which comes nearest 
to it amongst divers narrations; and must rest on that which 
is most probable and apparent, Quis rem tarn veterem jpra eei'" 
to CLffirmet^ (Liv. lib. 7. de lacu Curtio.) Says the historian 
in a matter not unlike. And we will say with the same author. 
Cur a nondeessety si qua adverumvia inquirentem ferret: nunc 
famce standum est, tibi ceiiam derogat veiustasjidenh The 
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beginning of our nation, yea of both nation8> Scots and Eng- 
lish, such as they now are, or of those that were before, Picts 
and Britons, is not yet sufEciently cleared; neither is it as yet 
fully known from what people they are sprung, or how they 
got their name of Scots, English, Picts and Britons, although 
the learned have bestowed their pains, and employed their pens 
on this subject, to the wearying, but not satisfying of the read- 
er. As for Scotland, Mr. Cambden grants so much, and 
mocks those that have laboured in it: yet hath he himself be- 
stowed his time and pains to as small purpose in behalf oH his 
countrymen the Britons: neither hath he done any thing, save 
that by his fruitless attempt, (notwithstanding all his bragging) 
he hath made it appear, that to go about it is but to labour in 
vain; he himself, after all his travel^ remaining no less scep- 
tic; and, to use his own words, Scotizing, than others. And 
even Rome itself, the mistress of the world, though the noon- 
tide of her empire be clear and bright, like the sun in her 
strength, yet how misty is the morning and dawning thereof. 
Darkness triumphs over the reigns andT triumphs of her first 
kings; which are covered over with such uncertain obscurity, 
or rather drowned in so profound and deep night of darkness, 
that all her children, though they have beaten their brains, 
and spent much lamp-oil in searching of it, could never clear 
their mother's nativity,or vindicate their father Romulus's birth 
from the fable of the incestuous vestal, nor his nursing from 
being beholden to a she-wolf. Detur h(sc venia antiquitatiy 
ut miscendo humana divinis prinwrdia zirbium august ior a 
faciaU (Livius.) If he had said, that writers must have leave 
to be obscure or uncertain in setting down the original of 
cities, it could not well have been denied him; but for men to 
invent, and to thrust their inventions upoil others to be be- 
lieved, because they know not what else to say, Deiur Ihcec 
"venia nobis y to believe no more than is probable. Neither 
.will that serve his turn, Jam hoc gentes humancB patiajitur 
cequo animoy ut imperium patiuntm\ They may com n) and 
our bodies, who cannot command our souls, or our belief; and 
BOW we have shaken ofF the yoke of the one, and so we do 
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reject the other. There is no less uncertainty in Plutarch's 
Thesus and Numa. Wherefore we must be contented, in the 
original of a private family, with what others are forced to 
content themselves in the beginning of cities, nations, king- 
doms and empires; which are like to some rivers, whose 
streams and outlets are known, but their springs cannot be 
found out, as they report of Nilus, Yet this our narration 
doth better deserve credit than those of Romulus, Numa, 
Thesus, &c. seeing it contains nothing that is impossible, noth- 
ing that is fabulous or incrediblq: for here are neither gods for 
their fathers, nor ravening beasts their nurses. And although 
that the chronicle of our country now extant, makes no men- 
tion of their beginning, yet what we find there doth rather 
confirm than confute our deduction thereof. And indeed it 
is no wonder that they are silent in this point, if we consider 
how Edward I. of England, (sirnamed Longshanks) whom his 
countrymen term Scoforum malleus ^ the hammer of the Scots, 
because that h^, deceiving the trust, and abusing the power 
of arbitrator, which was given him, to decide the right to the 
crown of Scotland between Bruce and Baliol, did so handle 
the matter, that setting them together by the ears, after they 
had well beaten and battered each other, he himself fell upo» 
them both, and so hammered and bruised them, that he did 
thereby over-run all the low- and plain champaign country. 
If we then consider, I say, how he had to make the Scots 
malleable and pliable to his unlimited ambition, after he had 
thus cvit off the flower of the Scottish nobility, destroyed also 
all the laws of the realm, both civil and ecclesiastical, burnt 
the public registers, together with private monuments, qvW 
dences, charters, and rights of lands, we shall have greater 
cause to wonder, that any thing escaped so powerfel a king,, 
intending the full conquest of the country, and who had sa 
jealous an eye over any thing that might encourage his new^f 
vassals to .rebel, than that we have no more left us. Nay, al- 
though he had not done this of set purpose, and with inten^ 
tion to root out all memorials of nobility out of the minds of 
tb? S^ptsi and.to emb^s^ their spirits, by concealing fromthe?u 
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their descent and qualities; yet even the common chance and 
accidents of war were enough to excuse this defect: for the 
lord Douglas's lands lying in the soyth parts of Scotland^ har4 
upon the borders of England, this calamity did chiefly af* 
flict him; so that his houses were burnt, his castles razed, himr 
self taken prisoner, and so all monuments of his original lost, 
or destroyed. Let us remember also, besides all this, the qual- 
ity and condition of those times, in which there was great 
scarcity of writers, and learned men, able to preserve the 
memory of things by their pens, all being set on war, un- 
less it were some few cloistered monks and friiyrs, who were 
both careless and illiterate drones. Notwithstanding all 
this, as no destruction is so general, and so far spread^ but 
something doth escape the fury of it; and though all monu- 
ments had been defaced, yet some men being preserved, what 
was written in their minds and memories remaining unblpt'* 
t;ed out, they remembered wjiat they had heard from their frem, 
decessors, and delivered it to posterity from age to age. By 
which means we have, as it yrere, some boards or planks 
preserved out of this shipwreck, which may perhs^ps keep m 
Irom being lost in this depth of antiquity, if it do not bring 
safe to land. 

According then to the constant and general traditi^on of 
men, this was their original. During the reign of Solvathius 
king of Scotland, one Donald Bain (that is, Donald the white, 
or fair) having possest ^imself of all the western islands 
(called Ebudes w Hebrides) and intituling himself king there- 
of, aspired to set the crown of Scotland al^o upon his head. 
For eftectuatii^g whereof he gathered a great army; wherein 
he confided so miKh, that he set foot on the nearest conti- 
nent of Scotland, to wit, the province of Bantyre and Lorne. 
The king's lieutenants, Duchal and Culen, governors of Athol 
and Argyle made head against him with such forces as they 
could assemble on the sudden. Donald trusting to the 
number of his men, did bid them battle, and so prevailed at 
first, that he made the king's army to give ground, and had 
now almost gained the day, and withal the kingdom, that lay 
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ft stake both in his own conceit, and the estimation of hii ene« 
fiiies. In the mean time a certain nobleman disdaining to see 
so bad a cause have so good success, out of his love to hit 
prince, and desire of honour, accompanied with his sons» and 
followm's made an onset upon these prevailing rebels, with such 
courage and resolution, that he brought them to a stand, and 
then heartening the discouraged fliers, both by word and ex« 
ample, he turns the chace, and, instead of victory, they got a 
defeat} for Donald's men being overthrown and fled, be hinw 
self was. slain. This fact was so much the more noted as the 
danger had been great, and the victory unexpected. There* 
fore the kin^ being desirous to know of his lieutenants the 
particulars of the £gbt, and inquiring for the author of so 
vahant an a^rt, the nobleman being there in person, answer 
was made unto the king in the Irish tongue (which was then 
only in use) Sholto Etu glasse^ that is to say, Behold yonder 
black gray man, pointing at him, with the finger and design* 
ing him by his colour and complexion, without more ceremony 
or additipn of titles pf hpnour. The king considering hit 
service and merits in preserving his crown, and delighted with 
that homely designation, rewarded him royally with many 
great lands, and imposed upon l>im the name of Douglas, 
which hath continued with hi^ posterity until this day. And 
from him the ^ire and county, whi<^h be got, is called stHl 
Douglasdale, the river that watereth Jt, Douglas-river, the 
castle which he built therein, Douglas-castle. This narration,^ 
besides that it is generally received, and continued as a truth 
delivered from hand to hand Is also confirmed by a certain 
manuscript of great antiquity, extant in out days in the hands 
of one Alexander Macduff of Tilly saul, who dwelt at Mpbr- 
alehouse near Strathbogie. There (at his dwelling-house) 
William earl of Angus, who died at Paris 1 64 6, being con- 
fined to the north in the year 1595, did see and peruse it. 
Neither doth this relation cross or disagree with any i^hingset 
down in our histories: for although they do not mention thig 
plan, nor his fact, yet they all speak of this usurper, afnd of 
Ips attempt and overthrow in the days of Solvathius, ^m the; 
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year 767. Holllnshed and Boetius aflSrm, that this Donald 
was captain or governor of the isle of Tyre. Some do call 
him Bane Mack Donald, but Buchanan calleth him expressly 
Donaldus Banus, an easy error in so great affinity of name. 
There is another of the same name called likewise Donald 
Bane^ who did also usurp the title of the kingdom, and was in 
like manner defeated in the reign of king Edgar, in the year 
1000; but that being S3 3 years after this, and not much less 
after the emperor Charlemaigne, in whose time they had 
now propagated and spread themselves in Italy, (as shall be 
shewed anon) it cannot agree either with this history of our 
Sholto, or with that Donald whom he defeated, this last seem- 
ing to be rightlier named Macdonald, as descended, and come 
of the former, who was Donald; wherefore there is nothing 
here either fabulous or monstrous, nothing incredible, or con- 
trary to itself, or to reason, but all things very harmoniously 
answering one unto another; our tradition with the manuscript, 
and both of these agreeing with our own and foreign histories. 
And this concerning Sholto Douglas the root and original of 
the name and family. 



Of HuQH Douglas^ Son to Sholto^ and First of 
the Name of Hugh. 

JL O Sholtb succeeded his son Hugh, of whom we have no- 
thing to write; but that he assisted his father at the overthrow 
of Donald Bane the usurper, th^re being nothing else recorded 
of him. 



Of his Son Hugh the Second. 

U NTO the former Hugh succeeded his eldest son named 
also Hugh; for he had two sons, Hugh and William. Hugh 
the elder lived at home in his native country as a nobleman, 
\^xn to a great inheritance, whos^ aqtipns, by the ini(juity qi- 
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time are bnried in silence; and therefore we will insist no long- 
er thereon. His younger brother William (as it is the custpm 
of younger brothers) went abroad into foreign countries to 
seek adventures of arms, if so he might make himself a fortune 
that way. Of him therefore we will speak next. 



Of William Douglas Father of the Honourable 
Family of the Scon in Italy. 

jL his William was son to the first Hugh and grandchild to 
Shoho> younger brother to the second Hugh: he it is that was 
father to the noble family, of the Scott in Placenza in Italy, 
which fell out thus, as it is related by the Italian historians, 
agreeing with ours. 

Achaius king of Scotland, having succeeded to Solvathius, 
did enter into a league with Charlemaigne, which league hath 
continued betwixt the Scots and French without breach on 
either side ever since until these our days; whereupon when 
the emperor Charles went into Italy to repress the insolencies 
of Desiderius king of the Lombards, committed against the See 
of Rome, Achaius as his confederate did send him four thou- 
sand choice men, under the conduct of his brother Williani, a 
pious and valorous young prince. . j 

Amongst other of his captains that went with him, this 
William Douglas was one of the chief, and had the leading of 
•the men of arms. The emperor having restored Pope Leo 
III. to the dignity of his seat, as he returned through Tuscany, 
amongst other his notable acts, he restored also the common- 
wealth of Florence to their former liberty; in which exploit 
the valour and actions of the Scottish prince William were 
much remarked: the Florentines, to show their thankfulness 
to the emperor, took to fheir arms the Red-lillie, a part of the 
French arms, the colour only being changed: and in memory 
of the valour of prince William, they did institute public plays 
yearly, in which they crowned a lion with great ceremony and 
pomp, ordaining also that certain lions should be kept upon 
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the charges of the common treasury, because William had X \ 
Hon for his arms, which is also the arms of the kings of Scot^ 
land. They have also a prophecy in Florence, which saith. 

While crownod lions liv^ in Florence field. 
To foreign arms their state shaU never yield. 

This prince "William brother to Achaius king of Scotland 
passed into Germany, and gave himself wholly to the wars, 
where, for hi^ service by his sword, having obtained large 
territories, he led a single life all his days; and, thinking to 
toake Christ his heir, he founded and doted fifteen abbacies 
for those of the Scottish nation. It is he. saith Majcw, who is 
named in songs made of him, Scottish Gilmorc. Now while . 
Sis the emperor and prince William were in their return from 
Italy towards France, William Douglas, in his voyage through 
Plaisance, did fall into a heavy disease, and not being able to 
go along with the emperor, staid at Plaisance till he recovered 
his health. And then considering the toil and danger of so 
long a journey, as it would be into his own country, he resolve 
ed rather to remain there, than to hazard his person any more, 
which such travel would have greatly endangered; wherefore, 
to gain the good-T^ill of the citizens of Plaisance, and to 
strengthen himself (being a stranger) by a good alliance, he 
took to wife a daughter of Antonio Spettino, one of the mo^ 
eminent and honourable houses in that city. By her he had 
many children, of whom are descended those of the most 
noble family of the Scoti, who are so called by reason of this 
William their ancestor, who was a Scotchman, the name of 
^ his country being better known, and more remarkable, than 
either his own proper name, or the name of his family. This 
original of the Scoti in Plaisance is collected and confirmed^ 
1. By the testimony of the Italian writers. 2. By the tree and 
genealogy of that family. SI And by their coat of arms which 
they give, being the same with the ancient coat of the Dou- 
glases, with some difference. 

1. Touching our authors, they are such as have written 
the history of Plaisance, which is followed forth by Umbertui 
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l.ocatu$, and Francisu$ Sansovinu$. This last (San^vinu^) in 
die first book of his history, de j»'imo origine delle case 
illnstri (T Italia^ writteth thus, Qjiando Carolo Magna fece F 
impresa in Italia contra desiderio re de Longobardi (F anno 
719 J hebbe per suo Condutiere di kitomini di armi tin Gu- 
lielmo Scozzese delta Familia di Contt Duglasi^ &c. as we 
have set down before; only he calls it the 779 year, which 
our writers call 800 or 80 J. There he shows how this house 
\lras illustrious from the very first beginning thereof: and for 
their rank they held in that city, he declares that it was one 
of ^he four families which did distribute the offices of the 
city, which were these, Scotta^ Ziandra^ Anguiscola^ Fontona* 
And they grew at last so numerous, and so famous both fof 
letters and arms, that having purchased many rents and great 
lands and territories, together with many friends and alliance, 
they acquired the sovereignty of that city, and became abso- 
lute lords and princes thereof: so that from them, when they 
wete princes ofPlaisance, did spring the counts or earls of, 1. 
Vegelino, 2. Agazano, and 8. Sarmetti. They have been 
allied with the chief families in those provinces-, viz. 1 . Rangoni* 
i. Fieshi. S. Ressi, 4. Fallavicini, 5. Lodroni, 6. Strozzi, 
T . Conti d' Arco, and they like. Then he reckons divers parti- 
tular persons, and namely (which doth serve to confirm this 
deduction) Donatus Scotio bishop of Bobio, who lived in the 
year S^6f or 848, who built a monastery without the w^Us of 
Plaisance, which he dedicated to the memory and honour of 
St. Bride, patroness of Douglas, in remembtance that he was 
a Douglas, as is probable. He built also a church within 
the walls, which he gave to the friars of the monastery of Bobio, 
who were of St. Coline, or Columbanus's order, who was ab- 
bot of Icolmkill, an island among the Scottish Hebrides. And 
this he did, saith Sansovino, Non solamente per V am(yr de 
Dioy ma ancho7'a per die San Columbano fu di Hihamia /- 
sola de Scotia: not only for the love of God, but because St. 
Colm, or Columbanus was of Ireland, an island of Scots 
land, so he thought, being a foreigner, that the Scots and. 
Irish are mutually descended of each other. Then coming to 
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speak of their worth and valour, he reckons up above six and 
twenty persons who were ever valorous in whatsover fortune 
good or bad, and had been in great employments continually, 
for the space of 285 years together, under the emperor Hen- 
ry IV. Charles IV. and Sigismund: also under John king of 
Bohemia, and Duke John Maria, in divers places, at Pavia, 
Candia, in Cyprus, in Albania, Famagusta, at the isle of Tinos 
against the Turks; in all which services they behave4 them- 
selves valorously, and discharged their places with credit and 
honour* There were some also famous for learning, as 
Christ ophero Doctor of the Laws, and bishop of Cavaillon, in 
Provence of France, and Fiderico, an excellent jurisconsult, 
and who hath written learnedly. At last he relates how they 
were overthrown by the duke of Milan, who besieged Alberto 
Vechio the elder, and forced him to render upon composi- 
tion, by which he gave divers castles, lands, and territories, 
and divers jurisdictions, with a competent estate and means. 
And here he reckons up above ten or twelve castles whick. 
they still possess, all famous and honourable, with the greatest 
privileges that can be% 

IL As for the tree and genealogy of these Scoti, in it we 
have first, this our l. William Douglas. 2. then David. S. 
Lanfrancus, who had four sons, 1. Johannes, 2. Raynaldus, 
S. Rtiffinus, 4. RoUandus. Johannes had Albertus, who be- 
gat four sons; 1 . Petrus, of whom we find no succession; 2. 
Nicholaus, of yrhom are descended the houses of Fombii, 
Guardamilii, and Cassaligii; S. Francisus, or Francus, of 
whom are the counts of Volgolino, Agazano and Sarmetto, 
and those of Gragnani; 4. Jacobus, father of the family of 
the Castri sti Johannis. Lanfrancus second son, Raynaldus. 
was progenitor to the Gravahi and Varsii. 3. Ruffinus his 
third son was author of the Momaghiy Magnaiii^ et domorum 
del Boscho. 4. Of Rollandus his fourth son are descended 
^;^^,jJiie Passano and Aygverix. These, with their ofFspring, have 
i^ '^^ aa^ltiplied and spread themselves into divers parts of Italy. 
/ iHsO they are found in the Marquisate of Salluce, in France 
in Guienne, and about Bourdeaux, where they are known by 
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the name of Houglas, having corrupted the original name, as 
strangers are wont to do. There are also of these Scoti in 
the town of Antwerp in Brabant, amongst which Petrus and 
and Cornelius Scoti, inhabitants and merchants there of the 
best sort, who being lately challenged and interrupted by the 
magistrates thereof, for presuming to set up the Douglas's 
arms upon the tombs of their fathers, did send over into Scot- 
land, in the year 1619, a messenger on purpose (Alexander 
Seton by name) with their several letters signed with the 
^ames of Scoti alias Douglass!, directed unto the Right 
Honom-able William Earl of Angus, I^ord Douglas, &c. ac- 
knowledging their descent from his house, and intreating his 
honour's testimonial thereupon. Upon which request, the 
said Earl having examined the matter by his evidences, and o* 
ther records, found their claim to be just and right, was mov- 
ed to send them by the same messenger an authentic patent 
of their pedigree under the broad seal of Scotland, as likewise 
under the hands and several seals of William Earl of Angus, 
"William Earl of Morton, dated the 16th day of March, 16'21, 
In which patent the said Petrus and Cornelius's extraction 
from this William father of the Scoti, and grandchild to ShoU 
to, is deduced particularly, as may he seen in the public regi- 
ster of Scotland. 3. As for the ancient arms of the house of 
Douglas, they were three mullets, or stars, only in a field 
azure, until good Sir James did add the crowned heart, be^ 
cause king Robert Bruce did concredit to him the earrying 
of his heart and burying of it at Jerusalem. The Italian 
Douglases, or Scoti, having come off before Wm, kept the 
the field coat unaltered, as may be seen in tfeoir tombs and 
other monuments: for in Plaisance, in St. Lawr^ifce church, 
where there are above twelve several monuments and tombs 
of that family, (it being their burial place,) whereof some arQ 
of marble, surrounded with iron-grates, there is an ancient 
jnonumont of a noble lady near unto the high altar^ bearing 
these three mullets, with this inscription, Mar gar eta Scot a 
Contessa de Burla: but now the Italian Douglases, or Scoti,^ 
rive l^ut two i^iullets, an^ betyrejpn two they h^^v^ dr^wri ^ 
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beam argent, \^hich begins at the right hand, and ends at 
the left. The reason of this difference is given in this letter 
sent by the Conte de Agazjano to this present Earl of Angus; 
which we will set down in his own words as he sent it 
written, and signed with his own hand, and sealed with his 
$eaL 

Mi/ honourable Lardy William Douglas^ 
When I had the honour to see you at Orleans, I promised 
to send you the tree of the family of the Scoti of Plaisance, 
which is descended of the illustrious house of Douglas: but 
because I have not hitherto had a convenient opportunity of 
sending it safely, I have not yet paid this debt. Now there* 
fore having found the occasion of this gentleman, my friend, 
who was to go into England, I would delay no longer to send 
the tree or genealogy; which I have done, beseeching your 
Lordship, as you promised me, to honour me with the tree 
of the house of Douglas in Scotland, at least, so much of it as 
the iniquity of times past, and the wars in that kingdom have 
suffered to remain undefaced and undestroyed, and I shall 
rest your Lordship's obliged for this favour. 

The old arms of the Scoti in Plaisance, were conformed ta 
the old arms of the Douglas, as may be seen in the foresaid 
city, in the church of Saint Lawrence. But when the Ghelfs. 
and Ghibellines did war one against another in Italy, thef 
Scoti, as partners of the French, were chosen to be heads of 
the Ghelfs in Plaisance* And because all things of aq odd 
or unequal number were taken for Ghibeliine, they were 
constrained to change the number of three stars, into either 
four or twQ. But esteeming that k was not fit to increase 
the number, they resolved to take one from them; in the 
place of which (in memory of it) they put a white or argent 
bar, which beginning at the right hand, is drawn along, and 
ends at the left: for if it h^d begun at the left, an4 ended at 
the right hand, it had been Ghibeliine. The field which 
was given by the emperor Henry IV. together with a pel* 
ican for the crest, which is tjxe crest of the Scoti only, wlic^^ 
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carry it at this hour, and the field of the whole bmily 
generally. 

I have thought good to make this «hort digression, that 
your Lordship might have some knowledge wherefore th\$ 
change was made in our coat: your Lordship should do me t 
singular favour, if you would be pleased to write unto me ot 
the receipt of this tree, in the arms of which the coronet it 
wanting, because the crest is the place where it should be, 
and to honour me with your letters, which you may send to 
my noble captain the Duke of Nevers, and so they shall como 
$afe to me; for which favour I shall be particularly obliged 
to your Lwdship. SoJ kissing your Lordship's hands, toge-» 
ther with these of your brethren and children, I pray the Lord 
to bless you with all happiness and prosperity. 

Your L<M:dship*s humWe Servant and Cousin, 

Mark Antokia Scoto, Count d' Agazanow 
Paris, Sth May, 1622, 

This tree was received by the Earl of Angus, whp did also 
tend to him the tree of the house of Douglas, 

Now, besides all this which we have said, the evidences 
and monuments, charters and writs of privilege of their house 
do witness the same; for in the privileges granted to them by 
the emperor Henry IV, and Sigismund, as also by Giovanni 
^laria Duke of Milan, the simame of Douglas is expressly in- 
serted with the titles of Earls given to three several person^ 
of that house, first Francisco, created Conte de Vigolino, 
Giovanni, his brother, Conte d' Agazano, by the said Puke« 
and to Alberto, expressly intitled, Conte de Douglas et Viga«» 
lino, by Sigismund the emperor. 

Now, after all this, I hope we may justly say with John 
Lesly, Bishop of Ross, that the Scoti in Plaisance aroi 
cpme of the Douglases in Scotland. And thus much \for 
William the second, son to Hugh the first, ai^d gra^hikl 
to Sholto, 
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OJ WiLLiAU the First Lord^ created Lord of Douglas 
at the Parliament qf^ Forfar. 

£H OW to return home again to the Scottish Doughses, we 
find that king Malcolm Kenmore, in a parliament held at 
Forfar in Angus, in the year 1057, as the manuscript, Major 
and Buchanan have it, but according to Boetius, 1061, did 
create many earls, and barons (or lords) and knights, a- 
mongst whom there is Gulielmus a DoiiglaSj who was made 
a baron. The words are these, ** Malcolm the 86th king of 
Scots, being crowned at Scone in the year 1061, convened a 
a parliament at Forfar, where, according to the custom of o- 
ther nations, he ordained that noblemen should h^ve their 
titles to be distinguished by their possessions and lands, which 
had not been the custom of this country in former times. 
And so he created some counts or earls, others barons or 
lords, and others cavaliers or martial knights: he made Mac- 
duff earl of Fife, who had been thane of Fife, Patrick Dun- 
bar, earl of March: he made also others of the nobility earls 
of Monteith, Athol, Mar, Murray, Caithness, Ross, Angus. 
Jolm Souls, David Dardier of Abernethy, Simon of Twed"- 
dale, William of Douglas, Gillespie Cameron, David Brichen, 
Hugh of Calder, were made barons or lordsj others more he 
knighted likewise a great many, so that few thanes were left/' 
This note of these very words were extracted out of the re- 
gister and monuments of Icolmkill, and sent to George Buch- 
anan, when he was in writing his history of Scotland, -where- 
of John Reid, (Buchanan's servitor and amanuensis) having 
reserved a copy, did communicate it to divers afterward. 
Now here this William being ranked among the nobility, 
who were chosen out to receive these liew honours, could be 
no mean man; but in all likelihood, the chief and principal of 
that namej and so the eldest descended of Sholto and his son 
Hugh the first, and his graqdchild Hugh the second, by line- 
al succession. This is all weXave of him, save that it is a re- 
ceived general repojt and tradition, that his twq sons Johxi 
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»nd William were knights at the same parliament, which is 
an argument that he hath been a man of good-estcSem and 
eminent place. 



Of John tlw Second Lord of Douglas. 



Wi 



ILLIAM did leave behind him two sons, John and'Wil- 
Ham, both knights, the eldest was Sir John of Douglas-burn, 
which is a parcel of ground and manor lying betwixt Etrick- 
Forest and. Peebles. The other was William of Glendin- 
ning, which is about the upmost parts of West-Tiviotdale 
near to Eusdale. Now whether this John did succeed to his 
father in the lordship, as bein^his eldest son and heir, who 
was designed (during his father's lifetime only) by the title 
of Douglas-burn, or whether he had an elder brother, and so 
both he and Sir William were but cadets of the house of 
Douglas, we cannot affirm: but thus much they say, that 
these two brothers were men of great power and authority, 
and very worthy and valiant gentlemen. They affirm also, 
that Sir William of Glendinning had two sons Alexander 
and William, of whom are descended those of Cressewellj 
.Strabrock, Pompherston, Pittendrigh, and Calder-cleer* 



Of William the Second of that Name^ and Third 
Lord of Douglas. 

W E have but little mention of this man, only in a charter 
granted to the town of Ayr by King David, first son to King 
Malcolm Kenmore, he is inserted a witness, without any o^ 
ther title or designation, than William of Douglas. This 
charter was given the 25th or 27th year of his reign, the 
year of God 1151, two years before his death, which w^s 
1153. % 
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O/Archisald the Fourth Lord qfDouGLAs^ and 
First of that Name. 

JL HERE is as little mention made of this Archibald as of 
the former William; we find him only inserted witness in a 
second charter granted to the town of Ayr, by Alexander 
the second son to King William, in the 22d of his reign, and 
of our redemption, 1236. 



Of the Third William^ and Fifth Lord ofDovGLAJS^ 
Maker of the Indenture %ith the Lord Abehnetht. 

JL HIS William is found in an indenture made betwixt him 
ind the Lord Abernethy, which the earls of Angus have yet 
extant, amongst their other evidences and rights of their 
lands. The date of this indenture is on Palm-sunday, in 
the year 1259, in the reign of Alexander III. the place, the 
castle of Edinburgh. It is a contract of marriage, in which 
the father, called there William Lord Douglas, doth contract 
his son Hugh Douglas to Marjory Abernethy, sister to Hugh 
Lord Abernethy; the sum and contents thereof are, that the 
marriage shall be solemnized on Pasch-day, that all things 
may be perfected before Ascension-day. The conditions are 
these, for the Lord Abemethy's part, that be shall give with 
his sister to Hugh Douglas, viginti carictas ten a* (perhaps it 
should be carrucatas terra) twenty plough-gate of land in 
the town of Glencors* And for the Lord Douglas part, that 
he shall give to his son Hugh Douglas and Marjory his wife, 
twenty plough-gate of land in the feu of Douglas. The wit- 
nesses are Alexander Cumin earl of Buchan, Raynold Cum- 
in, John of Dundie-moor, arid one Douglas, whose Christian 
name was worn away, (plainly Andrew in the original yet ex- 
tant) and could not be read. This should seem to be that 
indenture which Sir Richard Metellane of Lethington, father 
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to UHm liord of TluFiestaBei soonetime chalKreUor of Scot« 
hndf of wQfthy memory, dotk nMRtion m his maiDUscrq)!^ 
where he hath carefully collected some memoirs of the house 
of Douglas. He says, that Sir John Ballantine of Achnoute 
knight> did show to John Lesly bbhop of Rofs^ one indea- 
itjre that makes mentipn of .Dooglaaes eighty years heior^ 
that Loifd WiUian^ (the Hardie) who was contemporary with 
William Wallace; and thi^ indenture is very, near so kMkg 
befoife his time: hut he s^ith* that the Lord Abernethy, ^ri«o 
doth there indenture with the Lord Doaglas, was father tq 
Marjory, and oqr indenture makes him hroth^ ta her» It 
may be there have been two indentures, one before this 
fnade by lier father, which i^ot being accomplished during 
his life» hath been renewed by his son or brother, or that 
|hey have mi^aken it, for thftre is no other save this only, 
which doth clearly call him her brother, amcmgst their writs 
and evidences. Upon this there was drawn up a charter, 
without date of either tin^ or placei only it appears by the 
tencor thereofi that it was made after the indentiupe« The 
giver is the same Lord William 10 Hugh his son and hehi 
the Unds di^sed to him are, Glaspen, Hartwood, Kennox, 
and Carmackhope and Leholm; together with the lands, says 
he, that are in suit of law betwixt me and the heirs of John 
Crawford, without any detriment. Then the cause a( hit 
giving is set down, that they n^y be a dowry to Marjory 
Abemethy his son's wife, and sister to Hugh Lord Aben^e* 
thy. Ever after this he entitles his son. Sir Hugh of Dou-» 
glas. It hath an express caveat, that if after the marriago 
be solemnized, the ^id Sir Hugh of Douglasdale, shall hap« 
pen to die, or if he shall through some devilish or wicked 
disposition, abstain from copulation with her, she shall brook 
and enjoy these lands, although the said Loi^d William 
should be alive: and if the said Marjory shall outlive the said 
Lord William, tUotigh her husband Hugh sliould die before 
hitn, yet he shall have the third part of his lands in Doudas- 
dale, excepting^ the third of so much as the said Lord W il- 
liapx ^haU k^ve to his wifsi* Th^re is in it, another very 
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strange point, and as it were a provision in tase of divorce** 
ment, or not consummating the marriage, viz. that if th^ 
tTLid Sir Hugh, or Lord Hugh be then, after his father** 
death, living lord and heir, or have an heir by any other 
wife, the said Marjory shall possess the lands notwithstand^ 
ing, all the days of the said Hugh's life. Now he could not 
have an hfeir by another "wife, unless he were first divorced 
froiii her* There is also pne clause more touching her secii- 
rity^ that if the Lord Abernethy, or his council shall desire 
tiny other security reasonable, by charter or hand-write, that 
ihey shall cause make the conveyance as they think good, and 
iiOrd William ^hall sign it, and set his seal to it. The seal 
at this is longer than broad, fashioned like a heart, the letters 
thereoli ai-e Xv^ath away and not decemable save only (W^) 
and the strms ^eem to be three stars or mullets at the upper 
end thereof: but I cannot be bold to say a]t)solutely they were 
$0. This I have set dowii the more particularly and punc-^ 
tually, that by thes^i circumstance the truth may be more 
^lear, and free from all suspicion of forgery and invention. 
I have done it also, that though every one be not curious, or 
taken Vith thes^ thJngs, isUch us ai*e, of which number I pro- 
fess myself to be 6ne, ttiay find something to please their 
harmless desire 6f the not unpleasant, and someway?* profit- 
able knowledge of antiquity. 

By this indenture it is deif that this Willianl is not the 
same with William Hardie^ who died in prison, and was fa- 
ther to good Sir James, because his name was William, and 
had a son Hugh, as the other also had: for if we do but sup- 
pose that Hugh contracted to Marjory Abernethy was twen- 
ty five years of age at the making of the indenture, 12 59, 
and that his father Lord William was twenty-five years elder 
than his son Hugh, fifty in all; then must he have been, 
when he married the young English lady, by whom he had 
divers children, and when he assisted William Wallace, when 
he §prprised the castles of Sanquhair and Disdeir, and per- 
formed other warlike exploits, being still in action till 1800, 
■about ninety or a hundred years of age, whicli carries no 
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likelilKKxi with it, that one so old should be so able of his bo- 
dy; besides this Lewd William, the author of this indenture, 
had for his eldest son and heir this Hugh, contracted to Mar- 
jory Abemethy, but the eldest son and heir to that Lord 
William was good Sir James, who died in Spain: for all our 
histories do tell how that the bishop of St. Andrews did suk 
King Edward for good Sir James, to restore him to his fa- 
ther's lands and inheritance; but King Edward refused to do 
it and in a charter given by King Robert Bruce, in the 15th 
year of his reign, at Berwick-upon-tTweed, of the lordship of 
Douglas, these express words are contained, Jacobo domino 
de DouglaSi^io et heredi Gvlielmi de Douglas. This good 
Sir James dying without heir-male lawfully gotten of his own 
body, his brother Hugh succeeded to him in the year 134'2, 
in which year the same Hugh doth give a charter of the said 
lands and lordship, to wit, Douglasdale, together with the 
lands of Carmichael, Selkirk, &c. to his nephew William son 
to Alrchibald his brother, which William did succeed to 
Hugh, he having no heirs-male: he was afterwards Earl of 
Douglas. "Now it is against all reason to think that he that 
was contracted to Marjory Abernethy, 1259, should be the 
same with this Hugh who gives this charter, 1312, seeing he 
must be now 106 or 107 years of age, which is not probable. 
This William had to wife Martha, sister of Alexander Earl 
of Carrick, who bare to him two sons, Hugh his eldest, and 
William the Hardie. By their alliance with the house of 
Carrick, besides that he was not a little strengthened, they 
being great men and powerful, it fell out that his posterity 
became of kindred to King Robert Bruce: for Fergus Lord of 
Galloway had two sonsj the elder Gilbert, and Ethred the 
younger. At his death he ordained that the lordship of Gal- 
loway should be divided betwixt them, which was done ac- 
cordingly; and tlie division was ratified ancl confirmed by 
King William, who did then reign: but the king being after-? 
.wards taken prisoner at Anwick by the English, * Gilbert no- 
.thing contented with the division, having got Btlired his bro- 
,|b?r .into his hspds, caused put out his eyes, and possesseti 
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hitnsdf of tlie whole lordship, and kept ft tiQ be died, whicli 
was before the king's return out of England, beftjre whick 
jLthred also was dead. These two brothers left each of them 
a son beltind theci^; Gilbert left Alei^ander, and Eithred^ Row- 
land. 'This Rowland finding his faction the stronger, thrust 
out his cousin Alexander, and seized upon the whole estate 
himself alone, and, at the king's return, took a new gift tbere^ 
of of the king, who gave also to Alexander, Gilbert's so^, ia 
recompence aiwl lieu thereof, the earldom of Carrick. This 
Alexander had but one sister named Martha^ who was mai^ 
ried to this Lord William Douglas; he went into Syria with 
&iward Prince of Wales, who was brother-in4aw to king A* 
lexander II J. sent by the king and ^tate, at the Pope's request 
to fight* against the Saracens. There went with him the 
Earl of Athol, and many brave knights and gentlemen^ in 
which expedition he died, leaving only one danghter his 
.heir, Martha Countess of Carrick. She was married to Ro* 
bert Bruce, son to Robert Bruce, who is known by the name 
' of Robert the noble, and to Isabel second daughter to David 
Earl of Huntington^ To this Robert the Countess of Carrick 
bare Robert Broc^, who was afterwards king of Scotl:md. So 
then we see bcfw Martha Countess of Carrick, and William the 
{lardie were cotxsin-germans; and her son king Robert Bruce 
and good Sir James^ cousins once removed: so that not only 
the tUralled liberties of Scotland, and his private losses, did 
oblige Sir James to side with king Robert, and to stick so 
constantly to him, but this tie of blood and consanguinity al- 
.so» being so near a kinsman. We are also to observe here, 
tl>at Martha Countess of Carrick was also the nearest, just anj 
rightful heir to the ^ordship of Galloway, being descended off 
the elder brother Gilbert, and therefore to be preforired be- 
fore Allan, who was descended of the younger brother. Ethred 
by Rowland his father; and after her and her heirs, her fa- 
ther's sister, married to this Lord William, w^as next heir th 
both the earldom of Carrick and lordshiip of Oalkwray. 
Whether this title did move the Douglases to seek the lord- 
^ip of Gallowayi as they did afterwar d> and helped them to 
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obtain it the nSorc easily of the king, or of others descended 
of Allan, and o( his heirs, I leave it to be Considered. How- 
ever that be, we may see, by the Diktching wkh this honour- 
aWe house of Carrick, Galloway and Abemethy, the chief 
peers in this realm as then, that the house of Douglas was of 
tta small esteem and account kmg before good Sir James, and 
that they mistake things far, and are but ill versed in antiqui* 
ty, that think he was the first that did raise that name to no- 
bility or greatness, this William's marriage haying preceded 
hk time eighty years ^ least. 



Of Sir HuGHy the Third of that Name^ and 
Sirth Lord of Douoias. 

W ILLIAM had to his eldest son and lawful successor, Sir 
Hugh Douglas, who, as we have said, was married to Marjory 
Abemethy, daughter to Alexander, and sister to Hugh Lord 
of Ai^rt^thy. This house of Abemethy tv^re friends and 
followers of the Comings, siind did assist and party them in all 
their enterprises, as we m:;iy see by their joining with them at 
Kinross, wheli they tl>ok king Alexaiider III. Their credit 
and &vour with their princes appears by this, that Lord Wil- 
liam Abernethy got of king William the Abbacy of Aber-« 
brdthocfc, or (as it may be thought rather, for the writing was 
dim and hard to discern) the collegiate church-lands of Aber- 
nethy, paying thence yearly twenty pounds. This Hu^ 
Abernethy obtaified aho of king Alexander III. a charter of 
the lai>ds of Lenry, and a pension of £fty poimds sterling a 
year-; likewise he got from the same king a ctwifirmation of 
the*la»ds of HulkstonQ and Lilestone. In these gifes the 
Comings still are witnesses, and with them styled Patrick 
Earl of Dunbar* We find also a gift of twenty pound land, 
granted by Isabel Countess of Strathern, relict of Waker 
Cuming' and her husband John Russel. In the days of Ba« 
UqI this house was so powerful, that they were able to nuk«i 
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their party good against the Earl of Fife, whom they slew, 
and were winked at by BahoL With this house did Sir Hugh 
match, as his father had done with Carrick and Galloways 
which, as it was an honourable alliance for him, so doth it al- 
so argue that the house of Douglas^even then was noble and 
honourable, and in the rank amongst the greatest, as we have 
said. 

- How long this Sir Hugh Lord Douglas did live after his con- 
tract and iparriage, we cannot find: but it is clear that he had 
no children that survived and outlived their father; because 
his brother William was his heir and successor. Neither can 
we relate any of his particular actions, only fame and tradi- 
tion have given him a received testimony of activity, A^^tch- 
fulness and diligence, hj terming him good Sir Hugh Doug- 
las, whom his foes found never sleeping. He, with his wife, 
are buried in St. Bride's church in £)ouglas. 



Of William the Hardy ^ or Long Leg, the Fourth 
William^ and Seventh Lord of Douglas. 

X O Hugh did succeed his brother William, who, for his va-f 
lour and courage is distinguished by the addition of William 
the Hardy; he is named also William Long Leg, by reason of 
his tall and goodly stature, having bpen a very personable 
man. He was twice married; first to the Lord Keith's sister^ 
by whom he had two sons, James and Hugh, as is evident by 
a charter of resignation made by his son Hugh to his nephew 
William the first earl of Douglas: his neift wife was an Eng-^ 
lish lady called Ferrar, or Ferrais, of which nam^ we find the 
Earls of Derby to have been in the days of King Henry III. 
She bare also two sons, Archibald lord of Galloway, and 
John, of whom are descended the lords of D;(ilkeith, Mains, 
and Lochleven. 

- Concerning himself, we find in the English •Chronicle, that 
when King Edward I. took in the town of Berwick, h^ \]^i^ 
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year 1295, he was captain of the castle there, and not being 
able to resist and hold out, the town being in the enemies 
hands, he rendered the place with himself also a prisoner^ 
where he remained until the wars were ended, by the yield*- 
ing of John Baliol to King Edward. During the time of his 
captivity he was to marry this English lady, that so he might 
be drawn to favour the king's pretensions in conquering of 
Scotland. But his matching did not alter his affection to* 
Wards his native country, nor broke his constancy in perform- 
ing his duty to it. 

Wherefore, when he heard that William Wallace was risen 
tip, and had taken open banner against the English, he joined 
with him; by which accession of forces Wallace's army was 
much increased and strengthened; yet they were not always 
together, but according to the occasion, and as opportunity 
did offer, they did divide their companies, and went to seve- 
ral places, where they hoped to get best advantage of the 
enemy, and where there needed no great army, but some few 
companies at once. In these adventures Lord William reco- 
vered from the English the castles of Disdeir and Sanquhair. 
The manner of his taking the castle of Sanquhair is said to 
have been thus; there was one Anderson that serred the cas- 
tle» and furnished them with wood and fuel, who had daily 
access to it upon that occasion. The Lord Douglas directs 
one of his trustiest and stoutest servants to him to deal with 
liim, to find some means to betray the castle to him, and to 
bring him within the gates only. Anderson, either persuad- 
ed by entreaty, or corrupted with money, gave my Lord's 
servant, called Thomas Dickson, his apparel and carriages, 
vrho coming to the castle, was let in by the porter for Ander- 
son. Dickson presently stabbed the porter, and giving the 
signal to his Lord, who lay near by with his companies, set 
open the gates, and received them into the court. They be- 
ing entered, killed the captain, and the whole English garri- 
soXi, and so remained masters of the place. The captain's 
name was Beuford, a kinsman to his o^n lady Ferrais, who 
had oppressed the country that lay near to him very insolent- 
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if. Om t>S tih^ English tkat bad l)e«« in the cattle e&eapingi 
iwoat to tb« otber garrisons thftt w«re. in othep- castles and towns 
^jac^nty and told them what had be£illen hb fellows^ and 
.withal inform^ them bow the castle n>igbt be recovered: 
wber^upoQ joinifig their forces togetherj they capae and be- 
sieged it. The Lord Douglas finding himself straitenedi a»d 
unprovided of necessaries for bis defence, did secretly cod« 
"^ey his man Dickson out at a postern or some hidden pa9« 
?agei and sent him to WiUiam Wallace for aid; Wallace waa 
then in Lennox, and hearing of the danger Douglas was in^ 
made all the haste he could to come to his relief. The Eng- 
lish having notice of Wallace's approach, l^ft the siege* and 
retired toward England, yet not so quickly, but that Wallace, 
accompanied with Sir John Graham did overtake them, and 
killed 500 of their number, before they could pass DaUwinton. 
By these and such like means, Wallace, with his assistants 
having beaten out the English from most part of their strengths 
>n Scotland, did commit the care and custody of the whole 
country, from Drumlanrig to Ayr, to the charge of the Lord 
Douglas. Now however there be no menti(Mi of these things 
in our chronicle, yet seeing the book of Wallace (which is 
more particular in many things) speaks of them, and thechar* 
ter of the house of Simington, descended lineally of the said 
Thomas Dickson, who, for this and his other like services 
done to thb Lord, and afterward to his son good Sir James^ 
got the twenty merk land of Hisleside, which his posterity 
doth enjoy still, holding of the Lords of Douglas and Angusj 
and there is no doubt to be made, but he hath done mucli 
more in his assistance he gave Wallace, than is recorded or 
extant any where, there beiAg no likelihood that in those* so 
busy times, these so valiant and brave warriors did lie idle, 
though the particulars lie buried in deep silence. And cer- 
tainly it was not for nought that his lands were burnt by Ro- 
bert Bruce himself, his wife and children taken prisoners, and 
brought to the king of England; his wife and children were tak- 
en by Bruce> himself by the Lord CliiFord. ICing Edward re- 
quired him to take his oath of fidelity to the crown of Eng- 
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land, ntid become his subject, "whidi he utterly refudng to do, 
his lands were given to the Lord Clifibrd, and himself com?- 
jnitted prisoner, and so he continued to the hour of his death. 
During which time he never abated any thing of his magna- 
nimous courage and constancy, but showed himself worthy of 
his aoble progenitors, and no ways short of whatever worth 
either they had, or fame hath bestowed on them: so did he 
also well deserve to be predecessor to such successors, and fa^ 
ther to such posterity: who, as we shall hear hereafter, did 
follow this virtuous example and pattern. How praise-worthy 
is k in him, that neither the danger c^ his own person, being 
in the hauids and power of his enemy, nor the example of so 
maiiy as did yield to the victorious conqueror, there being fe^ 
or none beside William WaMace that stood out against hibH 
no not the desperate case and state of his country b-ought to 
•o biv an ebb, could break his resolution to remain 6rm to 
his native soil) notwithstamding that, by all appearance, all was 
^ irrecoverably lost: so that his standing out against the king 
could fcri^g no help to it, and certain enmity, for ought could 
be seen, to himself and his posterity for ever. 

Setting aside all these regards, which are so common, an4 
so higUy accounted of in this our last age, not measuring duh^ 
tj by profit or commodity, nor following the common rules 
of that wisdom which now reigns in the world, which is fo 
respect smd prefer our particular before all other things; but 
weighing matters in another balance, and squaring his actions 
by what was generous and right, rather than that which was 
gainful and advantageous for himself^ \St ^ath kft an example 
of true -wisdom, virtue and honesty^ and of true magnanimi- 
ty unto others. H« died a free man in despite of his eiH3- 
mies> though a prisoner, and bore witness of the liberty of 
his country, that it did not serve, but was oppressed, con« 
vincrng the tyrant of that time of violence, and the advocates 
and proctors which he either then had, or since have pleaded 
for him in that debate, rf most impudent and manifest lying: 
and there are soaie even in our days scarce yet ashamed of 
so shamefol an assertion as io affirm^ that Scotland, and sotni. 
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of their kiAgs have yielded obedience and homage to a foreign 
prince, acknowledging him for their sovereign. But the 
truth hereof is, that it hath been oppressed, but never served: 
it hath been overcome, and over-run; but it never yielded: 
and afterwards, through constancy and courage, did at last o- 
vercome the overcomer, and shake oflF the yoke of foreigners 
in spite of all their force and fraud, whereof as the Lord 
•Douglas in this catastrophe of his life is a pregnant witness; 
so hath he left behind hifn an honourable memory of an in- 
vincible mind, and a lesson for tyrants, to teach and let them 
see how weak a thing tyranny is, and how small power and 
force it hath when it meets with true courage, though it were 
but of one man, who overcomes their force and falsehood 
with truth and constancy: and certainly this lord's virtue and 
merits are such, as, however, those that come after him did 
fall into more happy times, and had better occasions to show 
themselves, and to make their actions more conspicuous to- 
wards their country; yet there is no reason why he should be 
thought inferior to any one of them, because his fortune was 
harder than theirs: nay he ought rather to be preferred so 
much the more, as he was more assailed, and compassed a- 
bout with difficulties, and did wrestle with the necessities of 
the times without shrinking or . succumbing under the bur* v 
den: besides it was he that planted and laid the foiindaticni^, 
upon which they builded so honourable enterprises, and did. 
perfect what they had begun. \ 

Some write, that he being cited by King Edward, with o- 
thers of this country, appeared upon the citation, and that he 
was not apprehended by fraud or force, but came of liis own 
actord to Berwick; which if he did, it hath not been to con- 
fess or acknowledge any servitude or homage as due to Ed- 
ward or the English, but to plead for the liberty, of his coun- 
try, and to protest and testify agaipst his usurpation. Others 
say, that he and the Bishop of Glasgow being challenged to 
partake in a conspiracy against King Edward, under a pre- 
text of a treaty with Percy, to avoid the imputation of disloy*- 
alty and treason, of which he would not be partaker, he came 
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and yielded himself to the king, which, if it be true, was a 
very honourable and generous fact, remarkable and rare to be 
found, that no love of his country, nor hatred of tyranny, so 
strong and powerful motives, could draw him to be partaker 
of any dishonest action, though against his enemy. Methinks 
such noble carriage might have procured more noble dealing 
at King Edward's hands, and have wrung more favour from 
him, which since it did not, it may be taken as an argument 
of want of goodness in himself, who had neither judgement to 
discern in virtue, nor a heart to honour it in others: but, for 
my own part, J think it most likely that he was taken by one 
means or other, and brought in against his will; but whether 
he was brought in with his will, or came in against his will, 
that word of yielding, which they ascribe to him, is either 
very impertinent, or else very warily to be understood, to 
wit, for the yielding of his person only, not of the liberty of 
his country, which he never yielded^ neither for the acknow- 
ledging of any English authority over it or himself, which he 
never would do, but chose rather to die in prison in Hog's 
tower in Berwick. There are that say he was sent from Ber- 
wick to Newcastle, and from thence carried to York, in 
the castle whereof he died, and was buried in a little chapel 
at the south end of the bridge, which is now altogether de- 
cayed. His death, which is reckoned by some to have fal- 
len out in the year 1307, must have been sooner, in the year 
1302; for his son Sir James returned into Scotland in the 
year 1303, when Edward was at Stirling, where the Bishop of 
St. Andrews did recommend him to the king: now Sir James 
came not home till he heard news of his father's death.- It is 
also said of this lord, that he had the Isle of Man, whether as 
heritable possessor, or as governor only, it is not known; but 
it is well known that this island belonged to the crown of. 
Scotland, and that the Douglases have had more than an or* 
dinary interest therein; Douglas-castle and Douglas-haven, 
which carry their names to this day, do bear sufficient wit* 
ness: but whether from this man, or some other, is not so 
Ci;sy ^o determine peremptorily. 
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Of Good Sir James^ the First James^ mtd Eigidh 
Lord of Douglas. 

X. HE next is James, commonly caUed Good Sir Jaincl, 
whom men account as the first of whom the bouse of Dott^^^ 
glas received the beginning of their greatness, which came at 
last to exceed others so fiar» that it did ahhost pass the bounds 
of private subjects. He was, as we have said already, son to 
the same William by his first wife the Lord Keith's sister: his 
education in his youth is said to have been in virtue and let- 
ters; first at Glasgow, afterwards at Paris: for his father being 
incumbered with wars, and at last imprisoned, his uncle Ro* 
bert Keith conveyed him away to Paris in the time of PhtKp 
le Belle, where he remained exercising himself in all virtuouft 
exercise, and profited so well, that he became the most com* 
plete, and best accomplished young nobleman in the country,, 
or elsewhere. Being certified of bis father's death, the love 
of his native soil made him to return into Scotland, to order 
the course of his life, by the counsel and advice of his friettds. 
But when he came home, Ending bis patrbnony disposed by 
Kuig Edward to the I^ord Cliffofd,^ and his frfends scattered 
nnd dispersed, having by his mother some relation of kindred 
to William I^ambert, Archbishop of St. Andrews, he address* 
ed himself to hini, who did receive him kindly, and entertain 
him nobly. And when King Edward I. was come to Stirling 
in his last journey (at that time he in a manner over-ran all 
Scotland, and destroyed tflle monuments thereof) the archhi^ 
shop going thither to salute him, carried this young man a- 
long with him; and taking this opportunity presented him to 
King Edward, humbly entreating him to take him into his 
protection and to restore him into his father's inheritance, 
and employ him in his service, as a youth of great hope and 
expectation, and such as might be useful and stedable, if he 
sliould be pleased to use him. The kinjr demanded what he 
was; and having understood what his name and his lineage 
was, and that he was son to Lord William, did absohitely re- 
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fuse to do hun any courtesy or faToor; nay, he could not re- 
frain from reproachful and contumelious weirds against th« 
obstinacy and treason (so he was pleased to nick-name virtue) 
of his father, saying, that he had no service for himj nor for 
any such traitor's son as his father was; that he had given 
his lands to better men than himself, and those that had done 
him better service than he was able to do; and though they 
had not been given, yet would he never have given them te^ 
Um: so implacable he was, and such pride had he conceivedt 
with contempt of the depressed state of this supplicant, little 
remembering the variableness of the estate of man, and httle 
knowing or considering what weight and moment may be in 
one man alone, in whatsoever condition, to brawl sometimes^ 
and to help even to disappoint and overthrow the enterprizes 
of the mightiest moharchs. It came even so t9 pass in tliis 
man^ who did this king's son and successor such a piece of 
shrewd service, as he had never the like in all his life; which 
bad bee« more shrewd, if the speed of hb horses, and the 
undutifulness ^f some Scots, that received him into* their 
castle oS Dunbar, when he fled from Bannockbum, had not 
stood him in better stead than all his huge host and rich 
kingdofn, wherewith he was so puffed up. Whereby princes 
and great men may learn not to despise the meanness and 
and most afflicted slate of any, nor to loose the reins neither 
to unjust actions or reproachful words. 

Sir James being thus rebuked, what could he do against a 
king, a monarch, a victorious and triumphant king, to whom 
all had yielded, with whom all went well, in his highest 
pitch of grandeur, and compassed about with his guards and . 
bis armies? To controul him, he was not able; to plead for 
justice, it would avail him nothing; to reply could profit him 
less: a prince, his victor's word is a taw, nay more than a law 
for the time. There was no contesting, no contradicting, 
were his speeches never so unjust: be behoved to swallow this 
pll (how bitter soever) there was no remedy but patience. 
Nay, the archbishop must be silent also, and dares not mut- 
^r one word: wherefore hoifle he goes with this scornj to 
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expect a better time of replying, not in words, but deeds, and 
of shewing what service he was able to have done to him. 
The occasion of which, though it were too long in coming 
in respect of his desire, yet did fall out, not very long after; 
for within two or three years (1305) Robert Bruce came in- 
to Scotland, not yet a king, save in courage, but having right 
to be king of the country, whom Edward had served in the 
same kind, and who had received the like answer and scorn 
ia a petition not unlikej for both did crave their father's 
inheritance. Sir James only a lordship, and the Bruce a 
whole kingdom, which was but his due, and he had done 
him better service than Sir James. He had fought against 
his own country for him, spent the blood of his friends, and 
his own, in hope of itj with great loss to himself and exam- 
ple to others oiot to do the like. But neither duty, desert, 
nor promise could oversway his ambition, and master it so far 
as to suffer him to perform what he had promised: and not 
content to have fed this prince with the food of fools, fair 
hopes, and after so much employment and many notable ser- 
vices, to frustrate him, he must needs also embitter all with 
a flouting answer to his demand. To such a height of pride 
had prosperity raised him, that no modesty could keep him 
from losing the reins to an unbridled tongue, which doth 
never beseem a man, much less a prince: wherefore as hatred 
and despite did animate him against Sir James, for his father's 
refusing to serve him; so ambition did work the same affec- 
tion in him against Robert, though he had served him-, both 
were refused of their suits, both their petitions were re- 
jected; the one with spite, the other with derision. What 
(saith king Edward, being urged with his promise of giving 
the kingdom of Scotland to Bruce) " Have we nothing else 
** to do, but to conquer kingdoms for you?" Kings, poten- 
tates, and victors should not be pressed with their promises:: 
£0 they think, and so men say, laws are not made for them, 
which they leap over at their pleasure. And it might be 
thought so perhaps, if their power were perfect, and if there 
\7cre not a more absolute and over-ruling power thstt h ahk- 
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to range them under reason. We shall find if so, even in 
this particular afterwards, although this were no time for him 
to reply, no more than it had been for Sir James at Stirling* 
But the time being now come in the year 1305, as said is. 

But the time being being now come, though not so fit 
as he could have wished, yet as it was he behoved to use 
it, and make virtue of necessity. And so withdrawing him- 
self secretly out of England, he came to Dumfries and there 
slew John Cuming his greatest enemy, determining from 
thenceforth to behave and carry himself as king of this realm. 
And here by the way, we may observe God's providence to- 
wards this kingdom, in preserving the liberties thereof, who 
had before stirred up William Wallace like another Samson 
to vindicate it out of the hands of the English. Now that 
he is gone, he sends home our lawful prince, and righteous 
successor to the crown, to fight our battles for us, and to per- 
fect what the other had begun; only for so much as about this 
time, John Monteith* under colour of friendship, had be- 
trayed William Wallace into the hands of the English for 
money; and he being taken and carried into London, was by 
King Edward's command tortured and put to death with 
great cruelty; and his arms, legs, and head, hung up in the 
most eminent places and cities both of England and Scotland. 
Of which fact of Edward's we will say no more, but only 
set down the said Wallace's epitaph, which is prefixed to that 
book that is written of his exploits in Scots rhyme. 

EilTious Death, wbo ruins all, 
Hath wrought the sad lamented faU 
Of Wallace, and no more remains 
Of him than what an urn contains. 
We for our Hero ashes have, 
He for his armour a cold grave. 
He left the earth too low a state. 
And by his worth o*ercame his fate. 
His soul Death had no power to kill. 
His noble deeds the world doth fill 
With lasting trophies of his name. 
O hadst thou virtue lov^d or fame 
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Th«]i ceuUst not have insuhed bo 

Over a, bir»ve bttrayed foe, ^ 

Edward) nor seen those limbs expos*d 

To public shame, 6t to ,be cios'd 

As reliqaes in a holy shrine; 

But nowtbe ia^my is thine. 

Hb end csofwns him with glorious bays, 

And stains th$ brightest of thy praise. 

But to return to our Sir James. He is no sooner advertis- 
ed of the Bruce's arrival into Scotland, and of the Cuming*s 
slaughter, when without either summons or entreaty, (save 
of his own mind in that common case sympathizing with the 
other) he resolves to try his fortune iu that course with him. 
But what could he do, poor gentleman, being iti such neces- 
sity, and destitute of all help: he had neither horse nor ar- 
mour, nor followers for such a business; all was gone, and 
violently taken from him by the iniquity of the times, and 
the prevailing of the enemy. There was neither friend nor 
meaa left for his provision. Shall he burden archbishop 
liambert? What could a prelate do.? What could he, especi- 
ally being under the beast's feet, as we say, and subject to 
King Edward? It is better sometimes to force a friend than 
to endanger him. Compulsion may be used where there is 
peril in the consenting; chiefly if the party be not unwilling, 
the ground right, juid the cause good: otherwise, violence is 
never to be attempted; neither is iniquity, fraud, or false- 
hood, (evil and hurtful courses) ^either against private men, 
or the public state, to be warranted by this example. To it 
he goes, and robs Lambert of what he durst not give him: 
he enticeth his servants, whose hearts did serve them to serve 
him in that hazard, whom their lord durst not command to 
go withhin^; he takes also some gold from him, and provides 
himself a hotse and armour, and that all might seem to be 
done by the strong hand; nnd violence might plead for the 
bishop at King Edward's hands, he beats the rest of the ser- 
vants that wer6 left behind, and so goes away with the prey; 
an honourable robber, and jtist spoiler! He meets Robert 
Bruce at Arickstone in tl^d head of Annandale. If he- were 
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welcome or not} I leave it to the consideration of the reader 
he was received as his cousin, and used as a companion, and 
continued as a faithful friend and loyal subject, so long a$ 
their days continued, without variance, emulation, or jealousy, 
or grudge on either side. A happy king by such a servant! 
A happy servant by such a prince! A happy country by such 
a society and pair of worthy friends! So it is where virtues 
encounter, begettmg mutual affection, and produce notable 
effects. The Bishop of Ross, John Leslie, says, that he car- 
ried this money-to Bruce from the Archbishop, and makes 
no mention of any force, whose commendation of this James 
is not amiss to be here inserted. " At this time one James 
•* Douglas, a youth of high spirit, and ready to undergo 
"whatsoever peril, considering with himself how Robert 
" Bruce (a man adorned with all virtues) was vexed with 
" the unjust arms of the English, and pursued with war a- 
*< gainst all equity, obtained of the Bishop of St. Andrews 
*' (in whose company he was) a great sum of money, to up- 
« hold the now declining cause of Robert^ which money he 
"carried to him with all diligence, and ever after aided him 
" him in his wars valiantly: in peace he was free and upright, 
" pleasant in prosperity, and faithful in adversity, during all 
" the days of his life. From this James the noble family of 
" the Douglases is counted to have taken the beginning of 
<* greatness." 

Their efforts at first were of exceeding hard success.. 
Robert Bruce was crowned at Scone in the year 1S06, in Ap^ 
ril, at which Sir James assisted, casting into a heap, as others 
did, a quantity of earth of his lands of Douglas, which mak- 
ing a little hill, it is called yet 0/»w/s terra. This was the 
custom of those times, by which homage they that held the 
king of Scotland supreme under God, were distinguished 
from others. Some months after the coronation, about the 
19th of June, they were defeated in a conflict at Methven by 
Odamarre de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, but without any 
great loss of men; for they being few in number, and per- 
ceiving their inequality, fled betimes, while their men were 
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yet In breath and unwearied, having adventured so far rather 
to try their fortune, what it was like to prove in their main 
intentions, than in hope of victory, where there was so great 
odds every way. There were taken at this battle Sir 
Thomas Randolph a young stripling, Sir Alexander Fraser, 
Sir David Barclay, Insh Martin, Hugh de la Hay, or Hugh 
Hay, Somervale, and some others, whom Sir Aimer Valen<^ 
caused to promise fealty to the king of England, and on that 
condition saved their lives; especially, Randulph, who is re- 
marked after this to have been very forward for the king of 
jPngland, till he was taken again by Sir James Douglas, as 
we shall hear hereafter. After thb battle they retired to the 
castle of Kildrummie, where the queen and divers other ladies 
remained in great scarcity of victuals^ being sustained most 
part by what Sir James Douglas took by hunting and fishing. 
Not long after, as they went by Athole to Argyle, Athole 
having intelligence of them, invaded them, together with 
Lome, his sister's son, and constrained them to fight at a place 
called Palree, (which is to say, the King's Field) about the 
12th of August; their fortune was no better than it had been 
before, the dajr was lost, some but not many of their men 
slain, they theniselves put to flight and fain to save their lives, 
by lurking amonest the hills for a season in a most desert 
place, living upon roots and herbs, and lying in the open 
lields on the bare ground^ or among the h^atht sometimes 
but with one, other times with none to attend them, being 
uncertain vhcm to trust, in that frowning of fortune, when 
commonly theife are but f^w that remain friends, and many 
become enemies; base minds seeking thereby either to avoid 
harm, pr to gain favomr of th^ stronger. At last finding that 
they were hotly hunted after, and followed hard, they thought 
it their safest way to go to the western isles. Lochlomond 
lay in their way, whither being come, and having found an 
old boat. Sir James (however expert in that art before) having 
learned so much by that great schoolmaster necessity, rowed 
his king over this lake in a night and half a day. Thus saith 
t^ (nanuscript, b^t it secqaeth rather to have been sQ^n^ 
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: bth^r lake than Lochlomond, or rather some inlet of the sea 
'(which are called sometimes lakes) between the m^ land 
and the isle in which they lurked; because Iiochlomond is o£ 
tko such breadth, as that it should be esteemed a great mat- 
ter to row over it in that space; and besides they did row to an 
isle where they did rest amongst our JBbudes, to none of 
which Lochlomond is adjacent. The Bruce's book saith not, 
that they rowed through the lake to the isle, but through 
the lake to the next land, and th^i passed to the sea-ride, 
where they provided boats in which they sailed to the islet. 
It attributes also this rowing to others than Sir James, though 
he were the first finder of the old boat* 

Thus it went with them, and to such an exigence was the 
hope of our country brought. Thus we see these great minds, 
and afterwards great men, in a base, poor, and perilous, but 
-never miserable estate*, (which virtue is not capable of) deso^ 
rlate in itself, destitute of friends, and their first attempts 
< dashed by the mean under-captains of their great enemy 
'King Edward. But before they have done, they shall mak« 
his successor to fly in the like sort in a small fislier^boat^ 
poorly accompanied, to save his own person, after the loss 
-of his army. On such moments do the hopes and fears of 
mortal men depend, and such vicissitude is the estate of thos^ 
glorious crowns subject unto, which men do so much affect 
with such travel and turmoil: as for them, it was ndt th« 
<rown <>nly, but their liberty also that they sufiered for^ 
and not their own liberty alone, but the freedom of their 
country and patriots, which they sought to maintain a- 
gainst injustice, fraud, and violence. Wherefore we never 
hear that they feinted at any time, or despaired at any time 
In the midst of despair: such force hath a good cause in a 
^ood heart, the Author of goodness no doubt sitting at the 
rudder of that boat, and preserving the old boards of it, 
so that they gave no place to the violence of the waves, and 
their hearts from yielding to that despair that every way did 
assault them, until he had finished that work he had to do 
^ith themj for recovering the liberty of their country, aiid 
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beating down the pride of tyranny, that he might in all this 
^sfaow his oiiii might and prerogative, in casting down and set- 
ting up at his pleasKire. Such hard heginnings have often- 
times the ^t«atest works, and so little ought either hope or 
despair be grouiaded on the fiirst success. 

Being ianded on thb littie isle, which the Briice's book 
,crfls Rachriae, (other authors name it not) they remained 
i^ while bidden there with a special friend of King Robert's; 
.both the isle and the ipan being wprthy of more express hon- 
cair, and a ^lerpetual memory of their names: be bi bii 
.faithful friendship, the isle for its safe receipt, and hariM>uc* 
ing so good guests, and their good luck after this rece^ti 
tbetr e^rts &om hence«forward having been almost ever 
prosperous. Tiiek isrfety wasj (most part) in thia, thatnoeti 
A>elieved they w^re not safe; ceasing to seek those whom, 
they thought* had ceased to be, supposing them to have pec- 
ished, because they appeared no whereto th^ view of^tfae 
world. Like example is long since recorded of Massinassa, 
jKing of Numidiai and their lui^^ing doth bring forth the 
5S^me fruit and effects. 

But it was pot fit for them to lurk too long: their friends 
might have been so discouraged, and;lo3ing hope, have foiv 
.^aken t^ caiuae; whereby the work would have been the 
•moTje difficult, if not impossible. Therefore to begin again 
^esh, the Wng obtaios from his good friend some smaU 
company of men; and Sir lames with forty <rf ^hese (which 
he got of the king) w^t aAd topk the castle of Arran by 9, 
jstratagem. A small, but happy floiu'ishing of a better apriAgr 
tim^, after thfit their tempestuojus winter, which sjxdl yiey 
a fiijl harvest, and bring forth theripe fruit of liberty to their 
country, and the settling of the kingdom to hh master, und 
his posterity, until these our days, and we hope for ever* 
Thither came the king also jvitlun two days, and h^rmg o? 
"^them, Malcolm Earl of l.ennox. These sailed from thence 
into Carrick, where they tof^k a castle of the kiog'j prpper 
inheritance^ but the writers do not name it. 

And here indeed the course gf the ;kirig'js misfoitMUes be^ 
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gin$ to make some halt and stay, by thus much prosperouf 
3uccess in his own perspn; but more in the person of Sir 
James, by the reconquests of his own castles and countries; 
From hence he went into Douglasdale, where by the meaii$ 
of his father's cdd servant, Thomas Dickson, he took th^ 
icastle of Douglas, and not being able to keep it, he caused 
burn it; contenting himself with this, that his enemies had 
one strength less in that country than before. The man- 
ner of liis taking of it is said to have been thus: Sir Jamef 
taking only with him two of iiis servants, went to Thomas 
Dickson, of whom be was received with tears, after be ha4 
revealed himself to him; for the good old man knew him 
fiot at first, being in mean and homely apparel. There hekept 
him secretly in a quiet xJiamber, and brought unto him such 
as jbad been triisty servants to hb father, not all at once, but 
apart and by one and one, for fear of discovery. Their ^d- 
tvice was, that oo Pa^m-sunday, when the English woul4 
icpme forth to the church, being a solemn holiday, he witb 
his two servants should come thither apparelled like country 
taskers, with mantles to cover their armour, and when he 
^ould perceive that the English were in the church, and hisi , 
partners were convened, that then he should give the wor4 
and cry the Doi^las slogan^ and presently set upon them 
that should happen to be there, who being dispatched, the 
castle might be easily t^ken. This being concluded, and 
^ey come, as soon as t^e English were entered into the 
church yfith palms in their hs^nds, (according to the cvistom 
pf that day) little suspecting or fearing aijiy such thing; Sir 
James, according to their appointment, cried too soon, a 
Douglas! a Douglas! which being heard in the church, (this 
was St. Bride's church of Douglas) Thomas Dickson, suppos- 
ing he had b^ep hard at hand, drew out his sword and ran 
ppon them, having none to second him but another man; so 
that, oppressed with the multitude of. his enemies, he was 
beaten dqwn and slain. In the mean time Sir James being 
come, the Engliah that were in the chancel kept off the 
Scot<^i and baying the advantage of thp strait and narrow 
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entry, defended themselves manfully, t But Sir Jiames encouf- 
aging his men, not so much by words as by deeds and good 
example, and having slain the boldest resisters, prevailed at 
last, and entering the place, slew some twenty-six of their 
number, and took the rest, about ten or twelve persons, m- 
tending by them to get the castle by composition, or to en- 
ter with them when the gates should be opened to let them 
in: but it needed not, for they of the castle were so secure, 
that there was none left to keep it save the porter and the 
cook, who knowing nothing of what had happened at the 
church, which stood a full quarter of a mile from thence, 
had left the gate wide open, the porter standing without, and 
the cook dressing the dinner within; they entered without 
resistance, and meat being ready, and the cloth laid, they 
shut the gates, and took their refreshment at good leisure. 
• Now that he had got the castle into his hands, considering 
with himself (as he was a man no less prudent then valiant) 
that it was hard for him to keep it, the English being as 
yet the stronger in that country, who if they should besiege 
him, he knev. of no relief; he thought it better .to take a- 
way such things as could be most easily carried, gold, silver, 
and apparel, with ammunition and armour, whereof he had 
the greatest use and need, and to destroy the rest of the pro- 
vision, together with the castle itself, than to diminish <he 
number of his followers, for a garrison there where they 
could do good: and so he caused carry the meal and malt, 
and other corns and grain, into the cellar, and laid all toge- 
ther in one heap; then he took the prisoners and slew them, 
to revenge the death of his trusty and valiant servant Thomas 
Dickson, mingling the victijals with their blood, and burying 
their carcases in the heap of corn; after that he struck out 
the heads of the barrels and puncheons, and let the drink 
run through all, and then he cast the carcases of dead horses 
and other carrion amongst it, throwing the salt above all, so 
as to make altogether unuseful to the enemy; and this cellar 
is called yet the Douglas Larder. Last of all, he set the 
bouse on Sre, and burnt all the timber and what else the 
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fire could overcome! leaving nothing bat the scorched w^ 
behind him. As this seems to be the first taking of the cas- 
tle of -Dougls^ for it is supposed that he took it twice. For 
this service and others done to Lord William his father. Sir" 
James gave unto Thomas Dickson the lands of Hislesidet 
which hath been given him before the castle was taken, as 
an encouragement to whet him on* and not after; for he was 
slain in the church: which was both Uberally and wisely done 
of him thus to hearten and draw men to his service bj such 
a noble beginning. The castle being burnt, Sir James re* 
tired, and parting his men into divers companies, so as they 
might be most secret, he caused cure such as were wounded 
in the fight, and he himself kept as close as lie could, wak- 
ing ever for an occasion to enterprize something against the 
enemy. So soon as he was gone, the Lord Qifford being 
advertised of what had happened, came himself in person to 
Douglas, and caused re-edify and repair the castle in a very 
short time, unto which he also added a tower, which is yet 
called Harry's Tower, from him, and so returned into Eng- 
land, leaving one Thruswall to be captain thereof. 
' Sir James' men being cured of their wounds, and refresh- 
ed with rest, he retiurned again to the king, at what tioie he 
was ready to fight with Sir Aimer Valence, the Lord of Lorn, 
and Sir Thomas Randulph, at Cumnock. The king had not 
above 400 men; so that bebg almost encompassed by the 
enemy before he was aware, he was forced to forsake the 
field, having lost his banner, which was taken by Sir Thomas 
Randulph, by which he got great credit with King Edward. 
King Robert in his flight or retreat divided his men into 
three companies, that went several ways, so that the enemy 
being uncertain in what company he himself were, and -not 
knowing which to pursue first, he might the better escape. 
When they were all come again to their place of rendezvous, 
which the king had appointed when he divided them. Sir 
James Douglas persuaded the king to set upon a company of 
the enemies, who were very securely lying by themselves far 
from the body of the army, without fear of any dangec: 
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which the king did; and having slain 200 of themi he scatter* 
ed the rest. 

After this, Sir Aimer Valence (being then warden for King 
Edward in Scotland, and residing himself at BothweU) sent 
Sir Philip Moubray, with a company of men about 100, into 
Kyle and Cunningham, to keep the inhabitants in their obed- 
ience td England-, whereof when Sir James Douglas had no- 
tice, and knowing the way by which they must go (called 
Machanack's Way) he lay in a strait ford between two 
marshes, called Ederford, accompanied with some 40 choice 
tten, and there rising up of a sudden before Sir Philip was 
iware, they routed his men, and chased himself, who did 
escape very narrowly, for he left his sword with them, and 
fled ^lone to Kilmarnock and Kilwinning, the rest back to 
BothweU. This was before the battle of Lowdounhill, where 
both the king and Sir James were present, at which they de^ 
feated Sir Aimer Valence and SOOO men, they having only 
500; which Sir Aimer took so to heart, that he retired him^ 
self into England, where he gave over his charge of warden, 
and never returned into Scotland again with any command, 
except it were when the king came in person. The English 
Chronicle says, that the king discharged Sir Aimer who was 
Earl of Pembroke, and placed John de Brittoa in his. office, 
and made him Earl of Richmond, These particulars I can? 
not gviess why they should have befcn omitted by our writers, 
being so remarkable defeats, where diligenc/?, dexterity and 
valour have been used with wisdom and judgement. HoWf 
evefi upon this withdrawing and departure of Sir Aimet 
Valence, King Robert being rid of the greatest danger, 
makes towards Inverness, leaving Sir James behind him, t0 
recover such places as were still in the enemy's hands. He 
therefore getting kitn into Douglasdale, did use this stratagem 
figainst Thruswall captain of the castle of Douglas, under the 
Lord Clifford: he caused some of his folks drive away tb^ 
^attle that fed near unto the castle; and wh^n the captain 
pf the garrison followed to rescue, gave order to his men ^o 
if aye them^ and to fly away. This he did often, to make 
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die i^aptain to slight such firays, and to make him secure, that 
he might not suspect any further design to be in it: which 
when he had wrought sufficiently, as he thought, he laid 
some men in ambuscade, and sent others away to drive away 
such beasts as they should find in the view of the castle, as 
if they had been thieves and robbers, as they had done often 
before. The captain hearing of it, and supposing there was 
DO greater danger now than had been before, issued forth 
from the castle, and followed after them with such haste, that 
his men (running who should be first) were disordered and 
out of their ranks, the drivers also fled as fast as they could, 
till they had drawn the captain a little beyond the place of the 
ambuscade, which when they perceived, rising quickly out of 
their covert, set fiercely upon him and his company, and so 
slew himself, and chased his men back to the castle; some of 
\irhich were overtaken and slain, others got into . the castle, 
a;id so were saved: Sir James not being able to force the 
house, took what booty he could get without in the fieldsi 
and so departed. By this means, and such other exploits, he 
so affrighted the enemy, that it was counted, a matter of great 
jeopardy to keep this castle, \irhich began to be called the ad- 
Tenturous or hazardous castle of Douglas; whereupon Sir John 
"W^alton being in suit of an English lady, she wrote to him, , 
that when he had kept the adventurous castle of Douglas-, 
seven . years, then he might think himself worthy to be a 
suitor to her: upon this occasion Walton took upon him the 
keeping of it, and succeeded to Thruswall; but he ran the 
same fortune with the rest that were before him. 

For ^ir James, having first dressed an ambuscade near the 
place, he made fourteen of his men take so many sacks and 
fill them with grass, as though it had been corn, whith they 
carried in the way toward Lanark, the chief market town in 
that county; so hoping to draw forth the captain by that, 
b^it, and either to take him or the castle, or both. 

Neither was this expectation frustrated, for the captain did 
bhe, and came forth to have taken this-victual, as he suppos- 
ed: but before he could reach these carriers, Sir James with. 
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1119 eoflffpffiy hid got bet\ref«fii the Ca^ie and &im; aftd fhad 
dt^ftmed cdfriei's, ieermg tbtf capfCaia fclUming siltet tkeio^ 
(iid qQickty cafK off tbek* «{:fm glfftiemd, wherek thch^ had 
m^tfl^d tbem^taSi and ihrcr^il^g off thetf sacks itvcmnted 
f bemstflves on hor»d)acky and met the captain trkb a Sharp 
iticotxrttetf being so ntucb tfa«f nvofeamaied, as it iivh nnloak^ 
#d fof : t^b^efere wk^ he saw tb^dtf cirtiets met^tofiorpfaosed 
ii^to t7^^i<ff&, and ready to nsdault him^ fearing tbat whi^k 
Ht^f that there was tame trtki lard for them, be tuer^d a- 
hdiit Id bs(V6 r^ifird to the casrte, bCM! there 2dso he met with 
his ^nemied; between which two tcrmpanie^ he and bifi wh(^^ 
fo!loWe« were slain, sa that notfe escaped: the eapiafct aft»- 
wards being searc^hed, they found (ae k s« fepdrte^i^ hi^ 
iftktir^ letter about hhn. Then he w^nt inA todk the Oi* 
tltf, bm k is uncertain (sa^^ow authors) whether by f&ifte <^ 
c6rdp6sit\m. But it seemd that the co^siabte and those tkt 
w^re wkhki had yielded it np without fore^y in regard thiie 
he vi^ed thei^ sd g€nt}y; whi^h he w^uld n^t hate d^me. If U 
bdd taken it by vit>)«nte: fdr h^ sent th^m all safe h«m« to the 
Xdfd CUfFord) and gave them ak^ provl^dn and m6n^ lot 
their entertainment by tbt way. The eastld whkh he hsA 
btirned 6T:*ly brfore, n6w h^ i^aiieth, and ^ast ^ dowfl the walb! 
thete6f td the ground. By Ih^^e and the like prd^e^diUgsV 
within a short Whil^^ he freed Dmiglasdale, £trick^f<)r«9t^ 2inA 
JedbUrgh-forest of the Engli^ garrisons and sUbj^ctieft. 

But Thomas Randttlph, Al^ander Stuart Lord of Bddkltfi 
4ftd Ad^m G6rdon^ b^ing Englished Stots^ cdnduded t6 p- 
ther together thrir forces^ and to eatpulse him out of these 
parts: now it fell id otit, that Sir James* intending td Iddge 
at a certain hduse upnn the Water of Line, and being come 
Wth^r for that f urposej by ehante all these three were lodged 
in th^ sam^ house before he eame^ which drew on a skirmish 
betwixt them, in WhicJh AleJtander Stuart Lord of Bonkle. 
and Thomas Randulph were taken prisoners, and Adam Gor- 
don saved himself by flight. This piece Of service was of no 
small importance, in regard Of th* good service done to thtf. 
king by Thomas RandUl^h, both While the king lived, and 
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tfiicr I|it iie^th, vvhm he v»8 «egeot| ffrhkb mtfiH W ^mtH 
ittd xo Sir fames, iMrfao £oni(ut{^ Rtodnlph lio ti^ k«g'5 «y0». 
Willi tfa««e tail ^iseofirs, lie we«t i^co the oanth« ai &r ^ 
^ MeviM, «^jiec« lie met the king nBturoiiig (r^m {j»Verxica9, 
4)f vfaom he <w»s heMtilf w£lc0iBe4» tetl;^ ftr his ovm taiut^ 
and faecauue he ii«d brouglit uritb bim bk mjh^W Ti^od^^fb^ 
tpbofi tiie king jiid cHiit e^aatim^j^ And 1^ again rMproVf 
-ed live lot^9 Aac isf bl$ fontfttfubeas and raih tviflQaiir» aa 
^lioi;^ htdidA^£eo^ tbaxDom bf flfi^g) and txotbf &ghtmg: 
i«rlM«efone Im was ^mmttt^ to pri$oo« ihertfSttr pardbone^ 
^ Wing ma^ EsMrl o£ Mwrraj^ he wf$ emplofod in jtjb^ 
idag's aervke. This is calatad S^ iJbc Bracers book, and iutth 
*#«dMg £ibidatt€ nr ioaprobable in ]t$ aad iherefcre k ought 
not <a^ ibe sUgbted^ itsfMCiattjr secang^ as { am isifar««d« tiae 
lioak «^as penned bf a man /^ gped knnnrledge a^d igfimm^ 
^baiotd Mr. i^hn 6arbonr» Arxbdeaconof iUierdeen^ fir vbkli 
)«sork he had a f et&rif pemiciii lont iof liie iffibcbefoer dnitiig 
fiis life, Mrhicli he ^aore io Ae, bosfkd n£ that iowtx^io vdikjn 
itk ^lAomfii attdfaid atill in 4Msr.daf8» He liyed in <tbe r^ign 
«f David, tfae aeoond ana attd sucotfaor ta £iag Rofaoat 
3roce. 

Sir f aaaas arat mtk tke king at lo^Teimrie^ ten mil^B £*oj^ 
Aberdeen, agaSnat John Gaming Earl cf Euohan, >v«rho 9f9fi 
diene defeated /m Aaocnsipnrday, in the fear HOB* fro^ 
4ii^noe iSar Jaaacs m^fst w^h hm avjbMeaa he jreGf)irer«d Arg^je^ 
dke lord adieraof had x^nce eonie k»totbe joiog, jbnt ^asnoar i;e* 
iM)ktd 4x) the Eoglidi ^ide. And likewise at mf^j tn^ot jtrnp- 
niefi aikd roads both in fioot^land and fngland, jSir James idid 
dkays accompany him. 

« In the ye»r 1 5i:S he 4x)ok (the caatle xsf Roobbni]^ caUed 
4hea Mancbaiont; whilst Ae king was busy about DumfrtfiSt 
iianark» Ay4*» and iOtfaer places, and "ivhile £jr Tbomas Hanr 
^idpdti vas lying at the caatie cf Sdinfaur^. Hie «)anner 
4it his tadcing it vas thus. About Shrovetide, which is 3 
ttime jo{ leastiog and revaflipg^ he vritfa sixty more, having 
<}ei>er«d «beir armour adeh hlaok, ithat ihey might not be idisr 
sooseredtbyi;be jittering thaceo^ iir^ntin ihe £wfini^ io- 
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i^ard the castle, and when they came near to it, they lay ^ 
long, and crept upon their hands and feet through a bushy 
piece of ground, till they were come close to the foot of the 
wall. .Those that did watch upon the castle- wall espied thenar; 
but the night being dark, and by reason of their creeping 
they took them to have been cattle: for they at the foot of 
the wall heard the watchmen, (there being two of them) 
saying the one to the other, My neighbour such a one, nam- 
ing him by his name^ means to make good chear to-night, 
that he hath no care of his cattle, but leaves them thus in 
the fields all the night: to whom the other replied. He may 
make good chear thb night, but if the Douglas come at them, 
he will fare the ^orse hereafter: and with this discourse they 
went their way.. Sir James and his men having heard this^ 
conference, were very well pleased withal, and glad to be so 
mistaken: they laddered the walls with ladders of cords, 
made by one Simon of the Leadhouse, who was also the first 
that adventured to scale with them himself alone, both to try 
how they would hold unbroken, and to view what guard and 
watch was kept above. The man that stood centind saw 
him well enough; but because there were no more with him, 
he gave no alarm, but stood watching to have catched him on 
the top of the ladder, thinking to have knocked him down, 
or to have tumbled him headlong over the wall; but the 
other prevented the danger, and leaping in nimbly upon him 
before he was aware, stabbed him with a knife, and threw 
him over the wall amongst his fellows, to whom He called to 
make hasle up, assuring them the coast was clear: but before 
they could come up, another of the watch coming about, and 
perceiving a man on the wall, made towards him; but Simon 
dispatched him also. And now the rest of his companions 
were got up also, who marching towards the hall, they found 
the English at their shroving, eating and drinking, piping and 
dancing. They entered the hall, he had but easy work of it, 
to do with them what he listed, being most of them drunk, 
and all of them unarmed; only the captain Guilluam de 
Fermjgs fled into the great tower, being dangerously hurt 
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With the shot of an arrow, where he remained safe all that 
night; but the next mornittg he yielded himself because of 
his wound, upon condition that his life should be safe, and 
his person safely set on English ground; which was willingly 
granted, and faithfully performed. But he^lived not long af- 
ter, his wound being deadly and incurable. 

Thus was the wheel of worldly affairs which men call for- 
tune, so whirled about by the king and his partners, that in 
the year 1313, being the seventh from his coronation, and 
the fifth or sixth from the beginning of the course of his 
victories, there was not one strength remaining in the posses- 
sion or power of the English, save Dumbarton castle, (which 
was afterwards yielded up by John Monteith upon composi- 
tion) and Stirling, which at that present time was besieged 
by Edward Bruce the king's brother. To relieve Stirling, 
and to raise the siege thereof, king Edward 11. came in pro- 
per person, and thereon ensued the battle of Bannockbnrn, 
a battle so famous and memorable, as few the like have hap- 
pened in any age, where there were two kings present, the 
odds so great, and the defeat so notable. The English king 
did bring into the field all that he was able to make, not only 
of English, but of his foreign dominions; neither of those 
that were his own subjects only, but he was also aided and 
assisted by his friends and confederates, in Flanders, Holland, 
Zealand, Brabant, Picardy, Gascony, Normandy, Guiennie, " 
BuUonois and Bourdeaux: of these, and his own countrymen, 
he had in all 150,000 fighting men; to place them in the 
middle number, which some say was but half the number, 
and that he had 300,000 of the whole, in equal proportion 
of foot and horse, intending to have exterminated the whole 
nation of Scots, with so confident a presumption of victory, 
that he brought with him a Carmelite friar (a poet according 
to the time) to commit his triumphs to writing: he was defeat- 
ed by 30,000 or 35,000 at the most, as all agree; and that 
in a plain and open field, where there were slain of his men 
50,000. It was fought the 22d of June, 181 4. 

Sir James being present at this battle, did carry himself so 
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before the flgto, io tfce. figb*, wi4 aft^r ir, gs tl^t Wj ho* 
J)3viour i$ not sUghtJy dipped ov<er wkh a dry fopt, ^^ w^ Siifi 
bvt p^rticyliurly to be ooted) t^h for bk Qwa ha^^OMi* (£pr 
it is indeed wgrtby of perp^t^^al honour a^d pr;»ise) md i9f 
^ patteru tp l>e follow^ by atli«f s, j^pecUUy by aU ««:}* ^ 
set their hearts and fplod^ to (oWpw vlrtmi and to s^ tri^ 
jglory wbkb ari3etj> froo) viftuis^ B^orfi (tfce h^tte uti^ bave 
^is kiudnissSf Ipv^i ami c:ar^ of hjs friend^ pr, 40 ^ome witf 
Jiave it, bi$ emjulows powpetkor, joined wkfc tx^ flwgnifli- 
jirity 10 bis <iein?a»our toward* Ttomas RanduJpb; £?r Kkf 
Kobert havkg lent 'B.^Mfk wkk MQ horifie i<> cppi9$« ibe 
Lord Clifford witb 600, wJjq ws[,s nj^Jdng ioward* itjie oMtJr 
of ^Stirling; Sir JamisSf icari^&d othis h'Mmd m resfMKi of cMs 
iOdds io number, first very pr4erjy ^ougbt Us^vs of tiu king 
to go to hifi fiuccour; but a&^ t&e kibg bad r^u^ed bmi hfi 
w€«t out without Jc^y^i wbicji, ihougji k wicre a kind d 
breach of miJitwy disci pJio^i j^ it ihows bow dearly iie lorfi4 
tb« na;ua» tfajtt £9r bjs sake be vould ihu^trmBf^es^ tWordtf 
<)f tbe war> a«id to lake his fa»svd of <be kiogV ^isplcaGaref 
ratbex thao to forsake bim in this great danger as |»e took k 
to be. And as he $hoved ius love and kickdness in this (n 
virtue of greait pricje, ;and gireatly to be cojainacfided) ao digi 
he also bis m9(is»ty4 courtesy and magnaoiflnity, ail thr^ £on- 
CiH*nng in o»$ ^SiCt, and mudh more «o(»mm£:ndable> j«i that h«) 
seeing b>s frkftd to bav<e the better of the ^esoemy, jstood aJoof 
as 3 spectatpr, for feajr to ifiofwir his gktt*y in .that victory, by 
being a sbarf^r witb bim thercjjOL W<eak miods se£k to ;panti- 
cipat^ of other men*^ glory* and for yy^a^ of worth in tiienj- 
,«e]vs^s, thrust in with i3itha«%. Base and mean spirits suta wont 
to lessen and ddjcnioiidii the aotioos of others^ beca^ise they 
have no bop^ to ^equal theni. Maligfu»^ disposkions «nvy 
tb«n:i, and approve of nothing bwt what is thi&ir own, and 
w;0«ld ha^e k tbougbt that thry only are ab^ to do a;ll things, 
and that n^n^ besides tbem can xdo any thing. As these vioes 
w^re f^ &otn ihis anao^ so should (they bp as f ar frona &^ 
otliers J . and as th^e contrary virtues did shine in him, ©o kt 
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tbi^ni ibo da ki m. And thuf hd behivdd Uidself befoce 
the battle. 

" In the battle he, with Randolph, had the kading of the 
vatf gderdf i>hef em he di^chaf ged himself so well, that for hb 
good stfrirke he was knighted in the fieki This honour in 
those days t^as given for desert, and wjit a badge and seal of 
valour, not of favour or riches, as now it is for the mo«t part: 
neither was if so ordinary or common as now it is, and by 
comtnonness prostituted as it wc^e and disesteetnekl. But that 
it Was in great esteem of old it appears by this, that notwhh- 
sJjtfiding this man's predecessors, and himself also, as his ei^i- 
dences do witness, were barons and lords, yet he thinks it no 
cKsparagetnent to be knighted, and did choose rather to be 
fctiown and designed by that title than the other) so as he was 
commonly called Sir James Douglas, rather than Lord Doug- 
las. And indeed we hatre found that even princes and king$ 
bav^ taken upon them this order, not as any diminution of 
theit place, but an addhion of honour, seeing by it they 
were received into the number and (rank of military men 
and w^riors, their other title shewing more their dominion 
and power, or place, than their valour and courage. Where- 
flifowtredd how Edward Prince of Wales was knighted 
whcin he was $ont against King Bruce; so Henry II. being, 
then ffrifttfe of England, received the honour of knighthood 
fromDaf id King of Scotland, his grand-uncle, as from one that 
vt2& the worthier man in his time* Then it was that he toob 
bid oath, that he should never take from the crown of Scot* 
iMd the counties of Northumberland, Westmoreland, Cum* 
berland and Huntingdon. This ceremony was performed with 
ffesA solemnity and pomp in those days, as our writers ob* 
serve: so honourable was it then; and 6f late it was thought 
so too-, for the Earl of Qanrikart, chief of the Bourks in Ire- 
\md^ having done a piece of notable service to Queen £li2a- 
beth at the siege of Kinsale, and at an encounter between th* 
lord deputy's army with the Irish rebels, was knighted by 
the I-ofd Montjoy, then general lieutenant for the queenj 
neither should any abuse discredit it now. Nor can it diirinish 
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the hontfiirableness thereof in our Sir James, who is able to 
honour it rather by his worth. 

After the battle he is as diligent, as he was both diligent 
^and valorous in it. This is a virtue which hath been want- 
ing in great commanders, and hath been marked as a great 
defect in them. It was told Hannibal, that great Carthagin- 
ian, to his face, thou canst obtain, but not use a victory, nor 
prosecute it to thy best advantage. Sir James did not so, but 
as far as he was able, with such companions as he could gather 
together, and with as much speed as was possible for him, he 
followed King Edward to have done him service, thoiigh his 
father Edward I. would have none of it, and set it at nought. 
But he was gone before Sir James' service came to the best: now 
he would gladly have shown what it was worth to his son and 
successor, the second Edward, in most humble sort, though 
it had been to have pulled off his boots, no question, but his 
majesty had no mind to stay for him, who notwithstanding, 
made all the haste he could to have overtake him, and fol- 
lowed him with four hundred horse, more than forty miles 
from Bannockburn, to Dunbar castle, into which he was re- 
ceived, and so^ escaped. The next was to wait upon him in 
his way to Berwick, which he did: but the king nothing well . 
pleased with the service he had done, and expecting rather 
worse than better, seeing his importunity, and that otherwise 
he could not be rid of him, went by sea to Berwick in a small 
fisher-boat or two, with a very thin train to attend him; not 
unlike unto Xerxes, who a little before was so proud of his 
huge army, is now become the scorn of his contemned and 
threatened enemies, a spectacle of pride, and an example of 
presumptuous confidence unto all ages. We told before how 
his father had driven King, Robert and Sir James to th^ like 
sliifts and straits: but theirs was not so shameful. A Christ- 
mas feast may be quit at Easter, says our proverb, which they' 
do here verify by this requital, and this was all the service 
Sir James could do to King Edward at this tim.e: but after- 
wards we shall hear what service he shall do, if not to him- 
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s^ll> yet to his scm Edward III. at Stanhc^ Park, tomt few 
ywtrs after this. 

In the tfieati time^ I«t «s behold our Scots, enjoying their 
renowned and honourable victory, which cannot be denied t^ 
hafe been such, nor cannot be by envy itself. Their spoil 
-and pf ey was very great and rich, their prisoners many, and 
thek-'ransoms proportionable. The Queen (King Robert's wife) 
was restored by exchange, and for her an English ncUesia^ 
set free without ransom: and as their joy was great, and their 
gaming not sofail, so was both the grief of the English, their 
shame and their losses* There were shin of note in the field 
two hundred knights, together with the Earl of Gloucester, 
Md Sir Giles of Argentine, whose death was lamented by 
King Robert very much) and of prisoners Tery near as many, 
of which the tMef were the Earl of Hartford, who ied to Beth^ 
well, and Was received by Sir Gilbert Gilbaston captain thero^ 
-of, as the Bruce** book says, Sir John Segrave, John Qatten*- 
grave (perhaps Cattengrave) William Latim^, Sir Robert 
Northbrook, lord keeper of the broad seal, and Sir Ralph Mor^- 
limer, who had married the king's sister, Mortimer was demit^ 
ted ransom free, and obtained the king's broad seal at Bruce'i 
hands. These and many other prisoners of divers nations thus 
dismissed, are as many witnesses of the Scottish valour in the 
fig^, and of theii' mildness and humanity after it, who used 
these their so spiteful enemies no worse, who, if they had 
Overcome, would have used another kind of cruelty, as they 
had both determined and threatened unto them. 

Amongst Other foreigners, there were two Holland knights^ 
who being in King Edward's army before the battle, and hear* 
ing the bravery and brags of the English, and their spiteful 
railings against King Robert, had wished him good luck. 
These were turned out of the English camp, and sent unto 
the Scottish, bidcien in scorn to go and fight with them whom 
they wished so well, with a price set upon their heads to him 
that should either kill or take them prisoners in the battle. 
Their heads nevertheless wiere safe, and themselves did par- 
>^i1tak« «f the good fortune they had wished^ and .when they 
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<ame home into their own couyitry, they^built a lodging, nam* 
ing It Scotland, upon which they set up the Scottish arms| 
and King Robert's statue in Antwerp, as a monument of that 
notable victory, which remained there many years after. The 
Carmelite also changed his note, singing their victory, whose 
overthrow he came to set forth, and chaunting their discom^ 
£ture, whose praises he was hired to proclaim. Thus he be- 
Ijan this ditty. 

With barren Terse this moumfbl rhyme I make» 
And am but laught at, while such theme I take. 

Let US here consider the means and ways of both sides, we 
shall find on the one side confidence of their power, and a 
jcontenfipt and slighting of the enemy, which seldom falls well, 
.because from thence there ariseth commonly sloth> negligencci 
disorder, and confusion: on the other side, we may see care- 
fulness, diligence, order, and exhortation^, all possible means 
xised, both human and divine; wisdom joined with religion 
jand prayer, and what pious forms were then in use. They 
.digged trenches and ditch^es, which they covered with green 
turf, for the horsemen to fall into, and did knit together and 
twist as it were a net of cross ropes to entangle the footmen; 
which stratagems being seconded with true courage, resolu- 
tion, and valour of the common soldiers and commanders, to- 
gether with the device of those that were set to keep the bag- 
gage, the scullions and grooms, who made shews and musters, 
as if they had been another army, of their mvn head, without 
the direction of any, were the chief means of the victory: for 
the first was the overthrow of the men at arms, and barbed 
Jiorses, and the second the bane of the middle battle of the 
English, - who seeing this trap laid for them, fled presently, 
and turned theii* backs. But above all these, the principal 
and prime cause was even the Lord of Hosts, who guided all 
these, and gave success unto them. Let no mortal man ever 
think otherwise of any of his enterprises, or that any man, how- 
ever wisei provident, or valorous, can use his wisdom, provi- 
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dence, or valour, or whatever other virtue he hath, to any 
puirpose, or successfully, unless it be given him in the very 
instant of using it. A lesson much inculcated^ but little learn- 
ed; often approved by experience, but seldom marked, or 
soon forgotten; at least little appearing by our practice; and 
which doth produce no other effect but a superficial acknow-* 
ledgement, and slender confesssion thereof. 

But to return to our Douglas: though the king himself did 
thus escape his service, yet out of all doubt he hath been cm- 
ployed against his subjects, seeing our historians do tell us, 
that after this battle there were divers incursions made into 
England, for which they never stirred, but sat quiet for two 
or three years: however there are no particulars set down. 

In the year 1316, King Robert Bruce went into Ireland; 
to supports his brother Edward Bruce, made king of Ireland, 
and King Edward of England, thinking this a fit opportunity 
for him to be r«venged on the Scots, did levy a great armyj^ 
and came to tbp boirders of Scotland^ hoping to do some not- 
able exploit now in the king's absence. But many things fail 
that are intended; and princes as well as others may be disap- 
pointed - of the purposes, and their hopes frustrated. It 
seems he had forgotten, or not well considered what a lieu- 
tenant he had left behind him, and how good a second Sir 
Jam^s had always been to his master the king. But howcv^ 
he knew it not perhaps, or would not take any hotice of him; 
]fet King Robert knew it full well, and put inch trust and 
confidence in his well known worth and sufficiency, that he 
durst go abroad out of his own kingdom, and hazard himself 
and the flower of his army in Ireland,* trusting the coun-^ 
try unto his care and conduct, leaving hkn governor in hi& 
al3sence; -and entailing the crown unto hhh, next unto Thomas 
Randulph, by making him protector of the yeung king dur-. 
ihg his minority, if he himself should happen to die in that voy- 
age, as the black book of Scoon doth witness. And indeed Sir 
James did not deceive the king's expectation and trust; neither 
did King Edward find him asleep, but watchful and diligent^ 
4p his charge, as became a good, ^overixor;. for h? r^ts^d a^ 
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^fwy to ^4 hkn btttle, ;M^ piit both him and'kts people to 
Eighty slew three notable captains with his ovn hand, Sir £d^ 
ward LiUow a Gasam, captain of Berwicki others call hixn 
CaUecky and ^ay that he was slain at the rescue of a boot^ 
irhkh be had taken in the Merse and Teviotdale; which nar-i 
ration agreeth with the Bruce's book, which calk him £d« 
mond de Callock. The second was Sir Robert Nevil, and 
fikt third a noUefloan who^ thej do not name, only they say 
that Sir James slew him with his own hand: but the Bnice's 
twok calk him John de Richmond, "and says he slew him in 
Jedburgh Forest, in the midst of his army. Sir James having 
yeatj few vrith hkn, not above fifty horse, and same archers, 
m a strait cleugh or valley, between two l^s, which he had 
^ pirpose taken as a place (d advantage; and tying together 
the young birch trees by their boughs, in the vray by which 
Ae English were to pass, the horsemen being entangled in 
the thickets, he set npoa them and defeated theau From 
hence it is that some think the Earls of Douglas and Angus 
have stakes and rice in their coats of arms; yet such points oC 
heraldry are hard to interpret and give a reason for them. 
Iliis was the second piece of seirvice that he did to King Ed<^ 
ward himself, say some others^ but others say that the king 
was not there in person, but sent a great army, commanded 
^r divers captains, with whom Sir James fought in three se« 
veral battles, at three sundry times, and slew all their <:hie&; 
tains, with most part of their companies. Others agam^af«. 
firm, that in every one of those ha^ttles he slew thecommand- 
er with his own hand, in sight of both armies, the which^ 
whatsoever way it was, the victory was notd^le a^d glorious^ 
And thus did he govern in the king^s absence. 

He had been a good subject before, when the kii^g was pre* 
sent, now we see how well he governs when he is absent, and 
at his return laying down his authority, and returning to his 
fprmer subjection, he proves as good a companion and col« 
league ynto Thomas Randulph, (then made Earl of Murray) 
with whom the kmg did join him for the prosecuting of the 
wars. It is aeldofn found that tl;iese virtues are so happili" 
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\l4b94 tb^ther m one person^ ability to govem, mod villiiig« 
p^$3 tQ be subordinate and obey; excellency of pam, and pa» 
tient esduring of an equal and cx)mpank)n. . I have often obi- 
scrved and admired it in these two, the ground whereof 
seems chiefly to have been in Sir Janaes his lo?e and oKxlestyi 
as we observe in his carriage towards tlus man at Bannocks 
born, that in ail their joint aerviceSj being equal in authority, 
and both commanding in chief, we never hear of any ques* 
^ion, controversy, or debate, of any grudging or heart-bum-* 
ing between them, but find thena ever agree and concur, 
without any dissension or variance, with one heart and rnind^ 
as if they h^bd been one man in aU business whatsoever. 

Their first association, after the king's return out of Ire^ 
land, was when they went and burnt Nosthallertoii and Buf* 
fpwbridgei and spoiled Rippon, where they spared the church, 
enly they caused those that fled thither to pay 5000 merks 
9t^ling to be free. They burnt also Scarborough town, and 
)iearing that the people had fled into the woods with their 
goods and cattle, they went and searched ^em out, an4 
brought away a great booty. Then retu«Qing home by Skip« 
^n in Cr^xmy they spoiled the town, and after burnt it with- 
out resistance. This was in the year 1318, in May. 

The next was in the year following, 1319, when king Ed* 
ward, having gathered an army, lay before Berwick. These 
two emtered England as far as Milton, which is within twelve 
miles of York, where the Archbishop of York, and the Bishop 
of Ely, chancellor, made head against them; in which conflict 
there were 4000 English slain, amongst whom was the Mayor 
of York, and a thousand drowned in the water of Swail; and 
if the night had not come in too soon, the battle being joined 
in the afternoon, few or none of them had escaped, as it is 
^lought. It is called the battle of Milton or Swail, or the 
white battle, because there were a number of priests slain<^t 
it; probably they have been apparelled in their surplices. j 

HoUinshed m his Chronicle of England relateth the manner 
bow it was done: he says, that as the Englishmen passed over 
tfc^ water of Swail, the Scots set fire upon ceruin stacks of 
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hay, Ae sihoke whereof was so huge, that the English might 
fiot see where the Scots lay. And when the Eiiglish were 
once got over the water, the Scots came upon them with 
a wing in good order of battle, in fashion like to a shield, ea- 
gerly assailing their enemies, who were easily beaten down and 
discomfited* Many were drowned, by reason that the Scots 
had got betwixt the English and the bridge; so that the 
English fled betwixt that wing of the Scots, and the main bat- 
tle, which had compassed about the English oti the one side, 
as the wing did upon the other. The king of England in- 
formed of this overthrow, broke up his siege immediately, 
and returned to York, and the Scots home into their owa 
country. 

Their third expedition was that same year at Hallowtide, 
when the northern borders of England had gotten in thei# 
corn, and their bams were well stuffed with grain, which was 
their provision for the whole year. They entered England, 
and burnt Gilsland, took divers prisoners^ and drave away all 
the cattle they could find. Then they went to Brough un- 
der Stanmore, and returned by Westmoreland and Cumber- 
hnd, with great bootv and spoil, pone offering to make head 
against them, 

Tlie fourth was in the year 1322, when the king of Eng* 
land, grieved with these invasions, havmg complained to the 
Pope, had purchased a legate to be sent into Scotland, to ad- 
monish King Robert to desist from further disquieting the 
realm of England^ and because he would not obey, he, witl^ 
Sir James Douglas and Thomas Randulpb, were accursed by 
the two cardinals, the Archbishop of Canterbury and Yorkji 
and all the priests in England every day thrice at mas?, lliese 
t>TO, Sir James Douglas and Randulph* (some say the king 
himself) following the legate at the heels, as it were, ^nter^d. 
England, little regarding their cursings, and wasted the coun- 
try to the Redcross^, and coming to Darlington at the feast of 
Epiphany, staid there a while for gathering of booty, and de- 
stroying the country; the Lord Douglas on the one hand, and^ 
the Lord Stewart of Scotland on the ether; the one going ^^' 
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irards Hartelpbol and Caveland, and the Other towards Rich* 
xnond. The inhabitants of Richmondshire) having no cap- 
tains to defend them, gave a great sum of money (as at other 
times they had done) to have their country saved from fire 
and spoiU These adventurers staid fifeteen days in Englaml, 
and returned without battle. It is said that the knights of th« 
north came to the duke of Lancaster, then lying at Pomfret, 
and offered to go into the field with him against the Scots^ 
but he refused; whether by reason of the discord between him 
and king Edward, or for some other occasion, I know not. 

At this time it is, that the king gives to Sir James Douglas 
a bounden charter of Douglasdale, dated ajmd Bcrvicum su* 
fer tuedam, anno rcgni nostri decimo quinto^ which Js either 
the year 1320 or 1322, the first of April. It bears, Jacobo 
4e Douglas, Jllio et hcercdi Gulielmi Douglas militis, which 
decides the question of his age, and his brother Hugh's, who 
outlived Sir James twelve or thirteen years, and calls himself 
his heir, as shall be shown. It hath also this clause, Volwnus 
insupeTf ^c. We will also, and grant, for us and our heirs, 
that the said James and his heirs shall have the said lands 
free, ab omnibus pri sits ^ Sf petit ionibus quibuscunque ita quod 
mdlus ministtorum nostrorum in aliquo se intromittat infra 
dictas divisas: nisi tantum de articulis specialiter ad coron» 
am nostram pertinentilus. 

To return. King Edward conceived such discontent, and 
was so grieved at tliis so wasting of his kingdom, that he gave 
orders to levy an army of 100,000, to enter Scotland at Lam« 
mas, whereof King Robert being advertised, entered England 
near to Carlisle, and burnt some towns which belonged to 
King Edward's own inheritance, spoiled the monastery of 
Holm, where his father's corps was interred. Hither the 
Earl of Murray and Sir Jaines Douglas came to him with 
another army; whereupon marching further southward, they 
came to Preston in Anderness^. and burnt all that town also,^ 
except the college? of the Minorites. This was fourscore 
miles within England from the borders of Scotland; then 
ihey returned with their prisoners and booty to Carlisle, 
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4r)iet« they staid fcmrtcen day.% v^sthig and destroying 
di abcmt with fire and sword; and so they returned into Scot*. 
land on St. James'i day, haTing remained within Edghnd 
three weeks and three days^ without any opposition or resist* 
aoce. They were not lo^ at home when King Edward en# 
iered into Scotland with his army, and passed to Edinburgh, 
but, fetf want of victuals, (which were conveyed out of the 
way of purpose by King Robert's command and direction) he 
jNTl^ forced to make a retreat, and go home the way he camc^ 
having discharged his anger on what he could meet with 
in Ids return* But he was quickly followed by the two col- 
lec^gaes. Sir James uid Randulph, who entered England^ 
{nimt Northallerton wkh other towns and villages as &r as 
York; and ov^taking the king at the Abbey of Biland, gave 
lum battle, and defeated him. There Was taken John Brit*- 
ton Earl of Richmond, who had also the Earldom of Lancas** 
ter J he being ransomed for a great sum of money, passed over 
into France, where he remained, and never came back agait 
into Englatid. The English Chronicle, to excuse this defeat^ 
iays the blame hereof upon Andrew Harcla Earl of Carlisle, 
whom they say Sir James Douglas corrupted with money; 
ttpon which pretext Harcb was executed, sufiering, good 
gentleman, to cover other men's faults. It doth me good to 
hear Mr. John Major answer the English writers in his round 
tod substantial manner: it is but a dream, salth he, and spok- 
en without all likelihood; for neither were the Scots ever sd 
flush and well stored with money as to corrupt the English! 
neither was that the custom of good Sir James Dcmglas, a va» 
Kant v^rrior, who did what he did, not with gold, but with 
sharp steel. The Earl of Carlisle also died without confess- 
ing any such thing; Some write that King Robert was thert 
in person-, but it is more likely that he was not, but sent tbes^ 
two, of whom we have spoken: however, if he was therej 
these two were with him. At this battle Sir James took 
tliree French knights, Robert Bartrame, William Bartjrr- 
home, Elye Anyallage, with their valetsj for whose relief thdi 
king of France ;«g[i«est9d £ing j^obert, and he, willing t^ 
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(lease him, transacted with Sir James, to ^e hun for their 
ransom 4000 merks sterling, for payment of a part <rf which 
sum, the king giveth to him^ the next y&ar apparently the 
following diarter. 

The Dongas fimrauU Charter. 

Indictamenta latrociniorumy et ministrationem eorundem 
in omnibuXf infra, omnes terras suas subscriptas: scilicet tip- 
Jra. 1. Baroniam de Doi^las. 2. Forrestiam nostrant de SeU* 
ktrky de qua est officiarius noster. 3« Constabtdarium de 
Lauderio. 4. Forrestiam de Jedburgh cum Bonjedwortk* 
5i Baroniam de Batkerule. 6. Baroniam de JVester- Colder* 
7. Baroniam de Stabilgorthane, 8. Baroniam de Romatiok. 
Then in general, Et infra suas terras quascunquct infra reg^ 
num nostruMy cum pertinentibus, quas- de nobi& tenet- in^ cah^ 
gite. Then fi^lows the Privilege. 

£t sfaliqui de liominibus suisy ivfra pradictas terras f/u^ 
erint judicati per jusUtiarium nostrum; vo/umus- quod dictm^ 
Jacobusi et htredes sui^ et eoruwc mircistri habeant liberation^ 
«ft, et liberam eorundem ministfaiionem; salvis nobis et ke^ 
redibus nostris omnibus aliis particulis ad homicidinm et co^ 
rommnostram pertineritibus. Tenenda et habenda prtedic*^ 
ta mdietamentHj cum administriitione eorundem^ et cum omni* 
bus libertatibtiSt commodiiatibus adpradicta indictamenta et- 
admimsiratienem eorundem pertinentibust praefato Jacobof et- 
heredibus suis infeudo et hereditate in perpeluutfi de nobis ' 
et heredibus nostris, 

Folumus insupe?' et concedimus pro nobis et heredibus ncs" 
trisy quod prtefatus Jacobus et heredes saiy et eorum homin'esf 
vtfra prcedictai terras manentes^ liberi sint injitturum de 
sectis curies de omnibus terris supradictis^ et de ivardis cas^ 
trorUf/ty nee non de omnibus presisy tcdliagiis curiagiis et cap^ 
tiombus qmbuscunque ad optts nostrum^ et hrredum nostro* 
mmt salvo tantum communi ausciliopro defensione regni nos* 
tri contingente, 

. Et ut prce^ens charta rohurjlrmitatis obtineat inperpetu* 
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7/771, manum ejusdem Jacobi, annulot cum quodam lapide qui 
dicitur Emeraudus eidem Jacobo, et heredibus sms, nomine 
sasirKje, in memoricde permansuro infutiirum ex manu nostra 
personaliter ifwestimus, Apud Dervicum super Twedam oc^ 
tavo die mensis Novembins, anno regni nostri decimo nono, 
anno Domini 1325. 

Then there Is a precept directed to Bernard Abbot of A- 
berbrothock, chancellor, to cause make a charter thereof, un- 
der the broad seal, and deliver it to the said James. This I 
thought good to set;down in its own words, because of the 
singularity^ in that it is the promise of a king fulfilled to his 
subject, tiot for any proper debt or money disbursed, but for 
the ransom of prisoners* 2. It is singular also, in respect of 
the- thing given, indictments, immunities, liberties, and privi- 
leges. 3. The form and manner of it is not ordinary, to 
hold in feud and inheritance, without any duty, or redden^ 
do J as .they speak* 4. And last of all, the nianner of infeft- 
itient and seisin, not by earth and stone, but by putting a 
ring on his finger with the king's own hand, and thereby in- 
fefting both himself and his heirs, as it should seem, in this 
one action, without reiterating. All which things, how our 
lawyers will allow of, considering their formalities, and what 
their opinion will be of the validity thereof, I know not: but 
we find here pl^in and square dealing, and honourable mean- 
ing: whatsoever the subtilities and quirks of law be, we see an 
upright and loving prince, a liberal and bountiful king, will- 
ing to honour a princely loyal subject. 

This and the former charter given four years befwe, and 
such others as may be thought to have been given after, to 
corroborate or increase, perhaps, these freedoms and privi- 
leges, on which Archibald the Fourth and his Succerssors have 
leaned and trusted to, in contemning Crichton and Living- 
ston, at what time they told them, they would preserve their 
own rights and privileges, and not suffer them to b§ infringed. 
And this also hath been the ground upon which the baillies 
of William the eight earl, he being liimself in Italy, would 
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not suSer the king's officers to meddle with these privileged 
things in his bounds, which men, that know not their immu^ 
nities, particularly account treason and rebellion; and so their 
enemies did term it to incense the king against them. 

This battle at Billand was the last piece of service that Sir 
James did to Edwaixl Carnarvan, who having found fortune 
;50 froward to him in chance of war against the Scots, was 
thereby taught to doubt the trial thereof any further; and 
therefore be sued for peace, which was concluded at New- 
castle, to last for certain years. In this time of peace, although 
all occasion of warlike action was cut off, yet Sir James was 
not idle, but did good offices for his king and country. King 
Robert did esteem so well of him, and had so good opinion 
of his prudence and fidelity, and did so confide in his love, 
that he entrusted and employed him in the greatest business 
that ever he could have to do, which concerned no less than 
the settling df his crown, and his title to the kingdom, which 
Sir James performed dexterously and happily. 

For being sent into France to John Baliol of Hercourt, to- 
procure his resigning all title and right to the crown in King 
Robert's favour, he sailed into Normandy; and having de- 
clared his commission, aiid delivered his message, he found 
Baliol very tractable, contrary to all men's expectation; for h^ 
plainly and ingeniously confessed, that he had been deserved- 
ly rejected, being noways useful nor profitable for the good 
of Scotland. He said likewise, that it v(^s God's special and 
favourable providence that had advanced King Robert there- 
unto; and therefore he did not repine nor grudge to see tlic 
kingdom in the hands of his cousin, by whose, high virtue> 
singular felicity, and great travel, it was restored to the an- 
cient liberty, splendour and magnificence, but rather rejoiced 
thereat: and chiefly for that they, by whom he was deceived, 
did not enjoy the hoped fruits of their fraud. And calling 
together his friends and kinsmen, in presence of them all, he. 
did freely resign unto Robert, and to his heirs, ^11 right and 
title that he, or any from^ or by him, had, or n>ight havo"ta 
^e ?^owa of Scotland, renouncing ail interest and ^him. wlj^-i 
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;soev^er that <xmld be alledged car poietendcd for Miy cause jot 
xctoideration, from the beginning of the world unto that ^^e- 
fent day. This being done, Sir James returned into Scotland. 
This King Robert thought fit to be done, not because 1m 
own title was not good enougt^ befcwe, for it was g4X>d akeady 
^d (tufficient, and so found to be by a better judge than 
jCing jEdward of England, to wit, the estates of the realm, 
iwhotase the properest judges in controversies of this nature, 
and who had power to have made it good, if it had not 
been 30, and might have helped any defect that had been 
jin it, seeing Baliol by his own deed had disabled himself, by 
giving it over to King Edward, especially seeing it was pr^ 
judicial, and against the common hberty and good of the king* 
fiomj to accept of him who had betrayed these, and was not 
^ble to defend them. Wherefore King Robert being in pos- 
session, and the kingdom being confirmed to him, and to hi« 
posterity, he needed no further right from Baliol. Notwith- 
standing of this, to cut away all pretences of qigarreis and 
calumnies diat malicious men might surmise thereabout after- 
wards, he thought good to have a ^enunciation from Baliol of 
his title, and consolidate ihzt with his own: whereupon es- 
teeming none fitter for the purpose than Sir James, as well 
for the honourable place he held, as for his sufficiency to dis-^ 
charge the commission, not without some consideration of 
his kindred with Balioi, by the house of Galloway, he laid 
the charge upon him, which l^e performed as we have heard. 

Sir James being thus returned out of France, King Robert 
being very glad that his business had succeeded so well, called 
a parliament at Cambuskenneth, in which the right of succes- 
sion to the crown was renewed to King Robert's heirs, znd, 
namely (failing his son David) to Marjory Bruce his daughter, 
^d Robert Stewart her son. This the nobility did enact 
^nd confirin by oath in the year 1325 or 1S26, and before 
the sending of Sir James Douglas, as some authors record. 

Not long after, King Robert fell sick, and partly for that 
^use, partly in regard of his age, not being able to ride a- 
|)road and endure travel himself, he committed the managing 
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if ■aH business ol weight both m peace and ^wwt to Ks two 
friends and colleagues, Sir James and Handidph, two tif tike 
most noble knights and bravest captains t^at were in tlieir 
days, as our writers do say. And now Edward M. w«s dead, 
and Edward III. had succeeded to kim, %o whom Sir JamcRi 
laboured to do as good service, as he had dovte to his father. 
This Edward sent ambassadors to King Roibert to treat of 
peace; but being discovered to have no sincere meaning, and 
to deal fraudulently; instead of peace tliey carried borne war* 
So due preparation being made on both sides, our two tcom* 
manders assembled to the number of 2o,000, all horsemen, 
some say 20,000 horse and 5000 fijot, and entered into Eng- 
land, with resolution not to fight but at dieir advantage and 
and pleasure, which was the reason they took all or most pait 
horsemen, and few or no footmen. Against these King Ed- 
ward came in person, with a great army of 100,000 men, ai 
Froysard writes, W,000 horse, 24,000 archers, having brought 
with him tiie Lord Beaumont out of the Low Countrks wiA 
700 or 500 horse. TTie English soldiers of this army were 
doathed in coats and hoods, embroidered with flowers and 
branches, and used to nourish their beards; wherefore the 
Scots in derision thereof, made this rhyme, and fastened it up* 
OH the church-door of St. Peter in the Cannongate. 
• • 

Beards heartless, painted boods wideas, 
Cay coats gracdess, make England thriftless. 

He fortified the towns of Carlisle and Berwick, and furnish^ 
ed them with men to stop the Scots passage. But they^ little 
regarding either his fortifications, or his forces, passed the 
water of Tyne at known fords, and made him first know of 
their arrival by fire and smoke; whereupon putting his men 
in order, he marched directly towards those j^aces that were 
smoaking, to have given them battle; but not finding them 
there, and not knowing how to force them to fight, his resoU 
lition was to pass Tyne, and there to intercept them at their 
i^turo, and to give them battle in^those fields, were th^ 
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ground was more level and evep, and so fitter for his army. 
Thither then he goeth> with great trouble both of men and 
korse, by reason of the great rain that fell, as also for scarcity 
of victuals; and after he had staid there eight days waiting for 
them, he could hear no news of them*, wherefore he chose 
out about sixteen able young men, whom he sent abroad into 
the country to search for them, promising a great reward to 
him that should first bring him word where they were. They 
having roved up^ and down the country, at last one of them 
fell into the hands of the Scots, who, when he had told how 
King Edward had sent him to search for them, tliey let him 
go, and withal bade him tell the king, that they had been eight 
days as uncertain of him, as he had been of them, and that 
now they were come within three miles of him, where they 
would stay for him, and abide him battle, being as desirous to 
fight as he was. W aen the young man told the king this, 
be was rewarded witJi knighthood, being made such by his 
own hand; and, besides that, he got 1 50 pound land to main- 
tain his dignity. Then he gave order that his army should 
march towards them; but when tlifey came near, they found 
them so strongly encamped upon a hill, having steep rocks at 
the one side, and a river on the qther, called by Hollinshed 
the water of Weir, that they durst not adventure to assail then^ 
at so great disadvantage: wherefore they sent a trumpet to 
them, and desired them to come down to the plain ground, 
and so to fight with true virtue, for honoqr and ^mpire, and 
not to sit on the tops of hills, where no person could come at 
them. The Scots answered with derision, that they would 
fight not how and when it pleased their enemy, hut at tlieir. 
own pleasure; telling him withal, that they were come into 
his country, and had done as he knew; if any thing that they 
had done did grieve him, he might come and seek bis re-, 
▼enge; they would stay there as long as they thought fit 
and expedient for them; and if any should assail them, they 
would do what they could to. defend themselves, and make 
their enemies smart. So they staid there three days in hi^^ 
wiew; but he not thinking it safe to assail them in that p|2^c% 
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after some few skirmishes at their watering place, the Scots 
removed their camp to another place that was stronger and 
harder of access, which Hollinshed calls Stanhope-park, 
whither the English also followed them. "While they 'lay 
there encamped, the one over against the other, Sir James 
Douglas, who was a provident and watchful captain, perceiv- 
ing that the English watches were somewhat negligently kept 
(either because they despised the small number of the Scots, 
or for that they thought they had no mind to fight, but to re- 
^ tire) adventui-ed upon a hazardous but hardy and worthy en- 
terprise. He did choose out two hundred of the choicest of 
his men, and passing the river in the night, a little off from 
the English camp, he entered the enemies trenches on that 
side they least expected, and approached the king's tent, 
thinking either to have taken, or to have slain him: but the 
king^s chaplain being awake, discovered him, whom he slew 
with his own hand for his pains: and now the alarm was giv- 
en, and the whole army was up against^Jiim: wherefore having 
only cut the king's tent-ropes, he returned safe in spite of 
them, leaving three hundred of them slain in the place, who 
offered to hinder his retreat. Upon this show and omen of 
success and good fortune, Thomas Randulph v-ould have 
given battle in the fields-, but Sir James advised him other- 
wise, showing him how it was not for them, boing so few in 
number, to deal with so great an army in the open and plain 
fieldsjbut that their only way was to use sleights and stratagems, 
and to keep themselves in places of strength and advantage. To 
which purpose he told him the apologue of the fox, whom a 
fisherman finding in his lodge carrying away a salmon to his 
den for his young cubs, he drew his sword, and stood in the 
door to Jiill him, kno.ving ,he had no other way to get out. . 
The fox being thus straitened, went and took hold of the 
fisherman's mantle, which lay by, and went toward the fire 
to cast it into it and burn it; the fisherman to save his man- 
^ tie, ran to the fire, and left the door free; so that the fox es- 
caped out at the door . and, in his way, catched hold of the 
salmon, and went clear away with all, to the f Sherman's 
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great grief,, who had his mantle burned^, his. salmon losti 
and the fox escaped. Even so, says^ Sir James, it fares with 
us;, we have done these men harm, and they think theyf 
hare us in the noose^ audi ia a mouse-trap; but I have espied 
a way by which, though it may seem somewhat hard and 
troublesome, we shall escape safe without /the loss of a man^ 
They continued still in the same place* certain days after 
this, without doing any thing of note or moment on either 
side, for the English, warned by their late danger, kept 
better watch than they had done before; and now having 
taken a Scottish' prisoner, they were informed by him) that 
the host of the Scots was connrmanded to be in readiness a- 
gaimt the third^ watch to- follow Sir James' standard. Thb 
put them tO' no small business; so that they presently armedy 
and stood ranked in-order of battle, supposing that the Soo^ 
intended to make an onset,, and assail them in their trenched 
and therefore their watches and sentinels were doubled, and; 
the fords str-ongly guarded. But the Scots by this tlmfe wer» 
risen and departed,, passing, through a moss or bog two nailer 
long, which was never passed before, especially by horsemen: 
hut they had provided flakes and hurdles, upoil which the^^ 
made the horses to pass without sinking, leading them ift 
their hands, and walking on foot by them. About the' break 
. of day^two Scottish trumpeters were brought to King Edward, 
who^s^re taken by his scouts; and being come before him, 
told that they were commanded to suffer themselves to be 
taken thus, thac they might tell him, that the Scots were gone 
home, and that if he hada-mind to be revenged on them for 
any thing they liad done, he should follow them. But he 
considering the matter, and weighing all things, and with, 
what men he had to do, being both valiant and able, to en^ 
dure so much hardship, thought it best to let them go, aiid' 
so he returned to London, having seen his kingdom buriied-. 
and spoiled before his. face, for all his great army, and him- 
self in the midst thereof in danger of his life, or of taking;: 
which affronts he was forced to pack up at this time, not 
without great grief and anger without all doubt. And thi^ 
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fc the thii'd piece of service done by that so despised man to 
the posterity of his despiserj to his son before, and now to 
his grandchild, in the year 1327 or 1328, near unto Stan- 
Jiope-parkj which because it cannot be denied, Caxton al- 
ledgeth that it came to pass by the treason of Mortimer Earl 
of March, who being corrupted by the Scots with money, 
would not suffer, saiih he, the Earl of Lancaster to pass the 
water, not' very deep at that part, to invade them; by which 
means they escaped^ But our Major doth justly scorn that 
point of corrupting and bribing with money, and doth further 
affirm, that they had not any conference at all with Mortimer: 
60 that it is likely, that what Mortimer spoke in that matter 
of not follo\«ing, or invading the Scots at their departure* 
he hath spoken it out of judgement and not partiality; and 
perhaps more prudently than they that counselled the con- 
trary. However they confessed that the king missed his 
purpose, and being very pensive therefore, broke up his 
army and returned to London. Amongst other things tliey 
tell, that after the Scots were dislodged, some of the English 
went to view their camp, partly to see their customs and man- 
ner of living, and what provision they had, partly to seek 
some spoil; when they were come there, they found only five 
hundred carcases of red and fallow deer, a thousand pair of 
Highland shoes, called ruUions, made of raw and imtaimed 
leather, three hundred hides of beasts set on stakes, which 
served for caldrons to seeth their meat. There were also five 
Englishmen, who had their legs broken, and were bound 
naked to trees, whom they loosed, and gave them to surgeons 
to be cured. When they saw these things, and judged lierc- 
by how painful and able to endure the Scotchmen were, they 
found that counsel to have been good and sound, which was 
given to their king not to follow them, whether it were 
Mortimer's or some other's* 

^The English writers upon this scarcity and penury here 
found, apd upon such other passages (as when Edward IL 
entered Scotland, and was forced to return for want of victuals, 
the king having" caused all things to be removed out of 
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his way) take occasion to speak contemptuously of^ the 
. Scots, as though they had not defended their country bf 
virtue and process against England (between it and which 
they think there b no comparison) but partly by cold and 
hunger, partly because the English kings did slight it, and 
were not desirous tb conquer it: as also because the Englishi 
forces were almost employed in France, so that they had no 
leisure to bend their fi^hole power against Scotland; which, 
if they had done, they might easily, as they think, have 
mastered it: imputing hereby the cause of their failing to do 
It, they having such great odds in number of men and war- 
like appointment, to want of will, and their hinderaiKe by 
Frsuice, and the poverty of oqr country, together with the 
roughness thereof, being so mountainous and full of heaths 
and wastes, harder enemies than the inhabitants, giving no 
place to the virtue and valour of the people, very absurdly 
imd maliciously: for as touching the first, that they have k^d 
no desire of it, it is a childish affirmation, when they see that 
they caimot get a thing, to deny that they desite it. The 
great means they have used, the many attempts they have 
niade, and that common and proverbial speech so ordinary 
in their own mouths, and devised among themselves, €iui 
la France vetU g<^g^^f ^ P Escosse faUt commencerf do tes- 
tify the contrary. And above all, their often intending a foil 
conquest of it, as their own histories bear record. And as 
for the hinderance by France, their aids to Scotland have not 
been very great, nor very frequent; it may even be said just- 
ly, that France hath received more help than ever it gave: 
for since the league with Charlemaigne, it may be truly said 
without any poetical hyperbole, That thie French armies never 
wanted Scottish soldiers; but the Scots have but very seldom 
had Frencfimen to help them. And if the kings of England 
have sometimes bended their forces towards France, yet they 
did it not always, but have had more wars in Scotland, when 
they had peace with France. And it is amongst the com- 
plaints of our nation, that France has cast them into wars 
with England, when they might have had peace. Like as. 
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when they had the advantage by warj Franee *did often 
wring their weapons out of their hands, and forced them ta 
a disadvantageous peace, which was commonly the greatest 
fruits of the'u* friendship and league. Now, as for the diffi« 
(ulcies of hills, himger, &c. these are not so great as they 
talk of; for neither is it altogether so poor, nor so hilly and 
mountainous, as they would have it believed to bei and if 
King Robert at this time, or any other at any time, have 
caused spoil and waste in the country at some times, thereby 
to famish or straiten the enemy, or have chosen to vex or 
trouble them with a camp volante to eschew the hazard of a 
battle, as Douglas and Randulph did at this time, it hath 
been the practice of all warriors of all nations: but neither 
bath it been, neither could it have been the only mean of 
preserving this country in freedom, except manhood and vdln 
our had been joined with it, and that in a great measure^ 
whereof sufferance and hardiness to endure great straits, 
want, scant, cold, hunger, and travel is no little part. As 
Qn the contrary, not to be able to endure these, is effeminacy, 
the ordinary consequence of riches, wealth, ease, abundance, 
and delicacy, all reproachful to menj even as the other, I con- 
fess, are often the consequences of poverty, and are helps to 
harden the bodies and whet the courage of men. 

Wherefore if they had meant nothing else, but that the 
poverty of Scotland did preserve the liberty thereof, because 
it kept the inhabitants in continual exercise both of body and 
mind, and did not suffer them to grow tender, delicate, and 
effeminate, but hardened their bodies against want, and their 
xpinds and courage against perils and danger, which they em* 
ployed for the defence of their country, and by which (as 
the chief means under God) they did defend it, we cpuld 
well admit of it, and acknowledge as much poverty, (that i^ 
to say, want of superfluity and vanity, invented by soft wd 
womenly minds, and covered over with the majk of civility) as 
hath begotten in them valour and temperance, as it is said ta 
have done in many people before; the Romans, Maced6nianS| 
tvirks, Parthiaas^ Scythians, &c, But sinq^ that is not their 
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xneanirig, but eveft to detract from their valour, they expro- . 
bate their poverty, and cast it up as a reproach, to breed 
contempt of them in others, and to ascribe to it what is due 
to their worth, to wit, the liberty and preservation of their 
country from all foreign enemies: we may say justly, that it hath 
not been the immediate cause of their being preserved against 
England, Danes, or whatsoever enemy 5 but that there *hath 
been as much sufficiency of thinp^s necessary, (call it richest 
or by what other nahie you list) as hath moved other nations, 
especially England, to covet it, and coveting to invade it: and 
when they h^d done their best, they were driven from \tt 
not so much by the barrenness and roughness of the soil, as 
by m^ny and sad strokes of the inhabitants thereof; and by 
such acts and deeds as became wise, valiant; and courageous 
men. Concerning all which, this one example will serve to 
confute whatsoever hath been, or can be said of this kind, than 
which we need no other proof, and that is this same huge 
and great army raised by this king (Edward III.) and intending . 
to have come into Scotland, if he had not been thus aflront- 
ed by Sir James and Randulph; and before in his father's time 
at Biland, and (which admitteth of no exception) at Bannock- 
burn. In all which there is no colour of want of will; he 
showed it, he professed it, an4 presumed to devour them 
in an instant: no want of forces, having gathered from all 
countries not only his subjects, but his friends also: no scarci- 
ty of victuals, he had abundance of all things: ijo hills nor 
mountains, they met in the plain fields: no foreign aid on 
the Scots side that we hear of, besides the two Brabanders, 
t"hat King Edward sent to help them. And so again whatso- 
ever progress or appearance of conquest the English have made 
of Scotland, it was never by their valour and arms, but by 
the advantage of an intestine war, they siding wuh the one 
party, and at last overcoming both, as did Edward L' in the 
days of Baliol; wherefore they make a wrong account, and 
mujch mistake the matter, that think the liberty of this king- 
dom hath been maintained more by the barrenness of our soil, 
want of will in our enemies, or of leisure in the English, 
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than by the worth of our predecessors^ if we weigh things 
rightly. But the true way and n\ean by which our country^ 
and the liberty thereof have stood, and by which they have 
relieved and vindicated it, when it was thralled, are these 
we have spoken of; by which also they procured peace at all 
times, and now also at this time. 

,F6r the same year, in March, ambassadors came from Ed- 
ward to treat of perpetual peace, which the next year was 
concluded by the parliament of England held at Northampton> 
unto this parliament for treating of articles of peace, King 
Robert sent Sir James, with some prelates, whc e it was con- 
cluded on these conditions, that the king of England shoul<jl 
renounce all title and claim that he and his predecessors hack 
laid to the crown of Scotland, and deliver unto them what- 
soever bonds, contracts, writs or evidences they had for their 
pretended title thereto; and should leave that kingdom as 
free a/it had been in the days and at the death of King Alex- 
ander III. from all bondage and servitude for time to come- 
That the Scots should also resign to the English all lands and 
possessions which sometimes they had in England, or held of 
England in fealty, as beneficiaries thereof; and that the marches 
between the two kingdom^ should be Cumberland and North- 
umberland, unto Stonemoore. That David, son to King Ro-. 
bert, should marry Jane, King Edward's sister,xalled by some 
Jane of the Tower, and by the Scots, Jane make peace, io 
derision; and that Aing Robert should pay to Edward SOOO 
merks sterling, for the damage done to his people in the late 
wars, by Sir James and Randulph, Earl of Murray. The first 
of these articles was presently performed, and the King of 
England delivered all the writs and evidences \vhich he |xad 
concerning his alledged superiority of Scotland, and amongst 
them an indenture which they called Ragman, saith Hollin- 
sKed, and certain jewels won from the kings of Scotland, 
amongst which the black crosier or rood was one. This peace 
the same author calleth " unprofitable and dishonourable, 
*« done by evil and naughty counsel." If it were dishonour^ 
able fipr England, it was sp much the more honourable fqr tha 
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Scots that gave it. But the dishonour he mcaneth is the renun^ 
^dation of his title to the crown of Scotland, whereof he had 
just right. King Robert and the Scots had driven him out 
of his usurpation, and vindicated their liberty by force of 
arms: and as for his right and title in law, the world knows 
what small account Scotland ever made of his pretensions; 
having never been subject unto any but to their own kmg. 
Wherefore it was only to take away all occasion of caviling, 
and the better to keep peace with their neighbours, that they 
desired this surrender, as they had done before with Baliol, 
whose right notwithstanding carried a greater show of equity 
and reason; and indeed it is not so much to be wondered at, 
that King Edward condescended to these articles, as it is 
that King Robert should not have yielded to them, being 
more unprofitable for him than for the other: and a man 
would think it very strange that he should part with North- 
umberland, or give any money to recompence any ^Samage 
done in a just war; and that there should not rather money 
have been given unto him, as a dowry or portion with his 
daughter-in-law. But the time answered it, he was now of a 
good ^ge, and unable for travel and war, being wearied with 
battles, and cloyed with victories, and seized by sickness, he 
longed for peace to himself and to his posterity; but with 
what fidelity, and how little it was kept by King Edward, 
we shall hear hereafter. No alliance, nor bond of amity 
(which ought, but seldom doth tie prihces and great men) 
pould keep him from breaking of this peace. The marriage 
llras solemnieed at Berwick with all the pomp that might be, 
after which King Robert lived not a full year. 
* A little before his death, being at Cardross, whif h stands 
pver against Dumbarton, on the other side of the water of 
Leven, whither he had withdrawn himself, by reason of hij 
age and sickness, to live a private and quiet life; he called 
his friends together, and made his last will and testament, 
in which having ordered aU his other affairs, he called 
to mind a vow that he had made to go into Syria, and there 
|o fight against the comjmon en^my of the Christian name; 
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but because his wai^s befere> and now his age and sickness 
would not suffer htm to perfbtm it in his own person, he re- 
commended the performing oiF it to Sir James Douglas, re- 
questing him earnestly to go and do it for him; and withal, 
to carry his heart to Jerusalem, and there to bury it near 
the holy grave. This was esteemed a great honour in those 
days, both by Sir James himself and others, and withal a 
dear and honourable testimony of the king's affection to- 
wards him; and so he interpreted it. Wherefore King Ro- 
bert dying the 7th of July, 1S29, he made himself ready, 
and prepared all things for his voyage very diligently; yet 
there were some of the most judicious ia those times, v^ho 
took it to have a deeper reach; and that, however he did also 
respect Sir James, and think him the fittest for this business^ 
his main design was to prevent ^1 dissention which might 
have risen between these two great captains, Douglas and 
Murray; Randulph, to obviate which, they think, devised to 
send Sir James out of the country upon this honourable pre- 
text. But there are authors that say, the king did not par- 
ticularly design Sir James by oame, but desired his nobles to 
choose one of his most noHe captains in the realm for that 
L effect, and that they after his decease laid it upon Sir James 
with one consent, who most willingly accepted thereof, as 
one who, during King Robert's life, had served the body 
wherein the heart had lodged. But whether the king desir- 
ed him by name, or the nobility did interpret the king's 
meaning to be such, under the title and d€scripti<Mi of the 
Most Noble Captain^ or that they themselves did deem him 
to be so, as indeed he was most worthy; so it was that the 
charge was committed unto him, and he most gladly un* 
dertook it, when his presence was very necessary for the 
country. 

For before he took his journey, there fell out a matter that 
occasioned great troubles afterwards by Edward Baliol. One 
Laurence Twine, an Englishman born, and one of those wh6 
had obtained lands in Scotland, for reward of his service in 
the wars; a man well born, but of a vitious life: this ma% 
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after Kirtg Robert's death,* presuming of impunity In res- 
pect of King David's youth, loosed the reins to his licentious 
lewdness; and being often taken in adultery, and admonished 
by the Official of Glasgow when he would not abstain from 
his wickedness, he was excommunicated: wherewith being 
incensed* he took the Official as he was riding to the town cf 
Ayr, and kept him prisoner till he was forced to redeem hit 
liberty with a sum of money. Sir James Douglas, highly of- 
fended with this enormity, caused seek him, that he might 
be punished: which Twine understanding, and fearing that 
he should not long escape his hands if he staid within the 
country, fled into France, and addressing himself unto Ed- 
Ward Saliol,»he persuaded him to enterprize against the king 
of Scotland, and recover that which he had so good right to, 
and so fair .an opportunity; which Baliol did in Sir James' 
absence, by his voyage, or after his slaughter in his voyage. 
And no doubt his absence was a strong inducement both to 
this Edward, and to Edward of England, to attempt the sub* 
duing of Scotland; which he thought would prove easy, by 
making Randulph away, whi^ he sought to have done by 
poison, Sir James being absent. So that cither the king's 
devotion, if it were indeed devotion, or hjs policy, (if it 
were but policy) in sending of him out of the country, is 
greatly condemned by our writers. And to speak the truth> 
-it deserves to be condemned, having by so doing sent away 
so fit and useful a man, denuding the country of such a cap- 
tain in so doubtful times; whereas a prelate, or some other 
churchman, had been fitter for that employment. And he 
ought to have considered that England would be still aiming 
at the crown of Scotland, notwithstanding the late alliance. 
Neitlier needed he to fear any emulation between Randulph 
and Sir James, there being such entire love in Sir James to- 
wards Randulph, that howsoever he contended with him in 
virtue, yet his contention was but in virtue, and ever with- 
in the bounds of modesty, love, and friendship, behaving 
himself to him as to his comrade and brother in arms, where- 
of he had ev§r given in all the joint services so evident proof. 
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especialif at Bafmockbum, where hit lore drew hIm*oiit to 
have succoured him^ if there had been need, and the same 
loye and candour (so to call it) or courtesy and modesty join- 
ed with magnanimity, staid him from going forward, that 
he might not arrogate to himself one share of that victory^ 
whereby the ctf hcr*s glor^ had been eclipsed* And when he 
had got the Tictory, he accompanied him joyfully into the 
camp, no less glad than if he had been victorious himself^ 
far from any hateful or envious emulation: so that there wa$ 
trozU reason to look for any harm from such a disposition, or 
tiny inconvenience from such emulation, but rather to have 
expected much good from that his so well known afiection 
and constancy both towards Randulph and his native country* 
However, he out of his own worthy and good nature taking aU 
in good part, passed on his journey, taking with him two hun- 
dred gentlemen of note, and (as it is reported) seven hundred 
others. Amongst the gentlemen of good quality, were Sir 
William Sinclair of Rosline, Sir Robert Logan of Restalrig, 
and Sir William Keith* De Froysard, in his 20th chap, re- 
porterii, that after his embarking in Scotland he arrived at 
the Since, and staid there twelve days, where he kept such 
state and grandeur as if he had been king of Scotland: that 
he had in company with him, a knight banneret, and seven 
other knights of Scotland, and was served by twenty^ix 
.young squires and young gentlemen of good sort, all his 
vessels being of gold or silver: that all that came to see 
him of all sorts of people were, according to their rank, well 
and plentifrilly served with all manner of victuals, wine, and 
spices, the best that could be had. He saith also, that in 
his return from Jerusalem, he arrived at the port of Valence 
die Great in Spain, where endeavouring to assist Alphonsus 
the king thereof, who warred against the king of Granada, 
then a Saracen, he was there enclosed by an ambush of the 
enemy, and so lost his life. 

He carried with him to Jerusalem the king's heart, embalm- 
ed and put into a box of gold, which he solemnly buried be- 
fore the high altar tbere^ and this is the reason why. ifae 
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Douglas bear the crowned heart in their coat of al-ms cvcf 
since. When he had performed this piece of service to his 
dead master, he went with such company as he had brought 
with him, and joined himself unto such other Christian princes, 
as at that time were. gathered with great power out of sunchy 
parts of Christendom, to war against the infidelsj where 
he did so notable service, that by his frequent victories he 
won great honour to the Christian name. At last, having 
accomplished things in those parts with no less fame and glory 
than princely magnificence, he embarked for Scotland, but 
was cast by storm of weather upon the coast of Spain, and 
forced to go ashore on the borders of Granada, where at the 
same time he found the king of Arragon fighting against ths 
Saracens that inhabited these parts: Sir James offered to the 
king to serve him in those wars, and so fought against the 
enemy valiantly, and with great success at several timesj 
till at last having conceived too great, contempt of the enemy, 
esteeming them no warriors, he became somewhat too care- 
less and secure, so that he was enclosed in an ambush and 
slain, with all that Were about him. His bones \*irere em- 
balmed and sent home to Scotland, and buried in the church 
of Douglas, called St. Bride's Kirk^ 

And thus he died in the year 1330, the 2Cth of August, 
the next year after King Robert's decease. As for his vir- 
tues, his actions have declared tliem sufficiently, yet these in 
particular are to be observed: in his youth he w^s careful to 
enable and fit himself for employment, by the study and ex- 
ercise of letters, and all good and commendable arts, where- 
by his mind contracting a good habit, was solidly fixed upon 
the virtues of modesty and soberness, and empty of all envy, 
which scarcely and very seldom are joined with these great 
•virtues of courage and magnanimity in a military spirit and 
life, which commonly hinder others. In his riper years 
we may see his perfect practice of them against the enemy, 
and towards his friends. In action he was bold, resolute, and 
courageous, strong, diligent, and advlsedj and such every 
way as a stout soldier or wortliy commander ought to be*. 
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Out of action, and in private converse, he was toward, affable, 
gentle, and courteous unto all. He was loving to his coun- 
try, loyal, faithful, and obedient to his sovereign: he contend- 
ed in virtue with his equals, free from envy and hatred a- 
gainst any, and, through the course of his whole life, without 
stain or blemish that we hear of. 

He is reckoned to have been in battles and encounters a- 
gainst the English fifty-seven times, against the Saracens and 
other infidels thirteen times, ever victorious^ thrice as often 
as he had been years in action, which were about twenty- 
four from King Robert's coronation 1 306, until the time of 
his death in 1330, which, if it be so, we may see how many 
things were omitted by our writers, all that are set down be- 
ing far short of that number. Wherefore it is no wonder, 
if in such a continual course of victories, some confidence 
crept upon him; and if accustomed to so hard enemies, and 
good warriors as the English, and Scots that sided with 
them (as commonly those are, who are born and bred in the 
northern parts of the world) he disesteemed and slighted the 
Saracens and southern softness, weakness, and effeminacy in 
respect thereof, whereby he fell into this ambush, which was 
his death. Now as in these respects, it is somewhat to be par- 
doned, so is this use to be made of it, that we should despise 
no enemy however inferior, and to eschew too much confi- 
dence and presumption in whatsoever advantage, which hath 
been the ruin and loss of many worthy men. He is said to 
have been of a black and swarthy complexion, and to have 
lisped somewhat in his speech. W^ hear nothing either in 
history or monument, or otherwise, of his marriage: he had 
two natural sons, William * Lord of Liddisdale (of whom we 
will speak hereafter) and one Archibald, whom the Lord . 
of Liddisdale made captain of the castl^ of Edinburgh, whea 
he took it. 

To conclude, let this be observed, that Sir James is never 
mentioned by any, either English or Scottish writer whatso- 
ever, but with honour a&d commendation, aa worthy, valiant, 
npble, good, or some such epithet; and confessed to |wy^ 
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been one of the most valiant that lived in his daya; such is 
the force of virtue, and so prevalent 19 it even with enem ies. 
We will not omit here, the judgement of those times concern- 
ing him, in an old rude verse indeed, yet such as bearetb 
witness of his true magnanimity and invinciUe mind in either 
fortune, good or bad. 

QotA Sir Jam9& Douglas^ 

Who wisie, and wight, and worthy waa, 

Was never over glad for winning, 

Not yet over sad for titieing, 

Good fortune and evil chance» 

He weighed both in one balance, 

jacobus Douglassius Roberto Brussio Regisocius tmimm laionimi 
in Hispania ccBsm a SaraceniSf 1330, 

Quicqtiid sors potuit mortaH inpecioreferre^ 

Velfaoere^ hoc didici perficere^ atqiiepatu 
Prima uU luctando vicif sors affuit ausis 

Omnibus,' et quid non pro patria ausus eram? 
Hosti terror ego: nuttis me terruit Hostis: 

ConsUiis Junxi robora dura meis. 
Trcdia quot numeratt tiiulosqite^ actosque trinmphoi » 

Brussius, hinc totidem pene trophaa mhi. 
Quo Jam signajeram? major qcerendus et orbit 

Atqus kostis. Fam4tm non capit iste sueam. 
Arma Saraceno ohjeci prope Iktora Calpes 

HerctdccR: hie teUus me malejausta tegit* 
Herculece Grcecis memoretur gloria laudis, 

FaUor? an Herculeis stant pptioxa mea. 

In BngBsh ttuis^ 
"Whatev^ weight in furioiu&fi>rt«iii»laicl 
On weak inaa*s breast, I suffered undismay'd; 
Nor less xny active force; and when I try*4 
Her power in war, propitious fate deny'd 
No help; whilst my cmdeavours well did provQ 
How much I daved' for my countiy-'s love. 
▲ (error to- my foes; I knew no feaar* 
Wisdom aud valour both united vrer^ 
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Ib me* And hxk what trkun^hs gteal Brace gain*^ 
As many trophies were by me oblun*d. 
What mor« remaineth to increase my name? 
The world appears too little for my fame. 
To Spain my aid I gave, and did eppote 
The Stfacen^ there was the ftvbl close 
' Of my brave life, wbere't may be q&estiaa'dmikclip 
If Hercules*8 monuments were such. 



Of Hugh the Fourth and Ninth Lord qf Douglas. 

Unto this sir James, his brother-german Hugh Douglas 
&i succeed, the ninth Lord, and fourth of thtt name. Of 
this man, whether it was by reason of the duhiess of his 
mind, or infirmity of his body, or through whatsoever occa- 
sion else, we have no mention at all in history of any of his 
actions, only it is certain that he succeeded, and was Lord of 
Bouglas, which he demitted in favour of his brother Archi- 
bald, slain at Halidon-hill, to his son William, who was the 
first Earl: of Douglas, ats shall be shown in his life. The ho- 
nour of die name and dignity of the house was upheld by his 
brother Archibald Lord of Galloway, of whom therefore we 
are now to speak. This Hugh lived after the death of hig 
brother Archibald, which was 1 333, some nine or ten <years, 
till 1 34'3*, a$ the charter of resignation of the lordship to his 
nephew doth witness. He died* without children, and was 
never married. 



OfABCHiBj^LB D QUOTAS Lord qfGcMoway\ Governor 
of Scotland, Third Brother to Sir James. 

£feFORE we proceed^ to- speak of the riext Lord Douglas, 
the time and order of the history requireth that we speak of 
Archibald Douglas Lord of Galloway, and Governor of Scot- 
land: h§ was third brother to good Sir James, as Boetius af- 
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firmeth in these words, Archibaldus Doii^lasslus germanus 
Jacobi de Douglas^ quern nuperrime in Hispania inter iissr 
scripsimus. This^Archibald did outlive Sir James not above 
three years, as we shall show hereafter. Neither is the loss 
of the battle wherein he died, imputed to his youth, but to 
his haste and indignation. And in the battle of Annand, he 
showed wisdom and prudence sufficiently. Touching his 
education, there is no mention thereof in history: he married 
Dornagilla, daughter to Red John Cuming, whom King Ro- 
bert slew at Dumfries. This Jolui Cuming was styled Lord 
of Galloway, having married a daughter of Allan Lord of 
Gfilloway, called Mary, whose eldest sister Dornagilla, John 
Baliol had married; and therefore he is also styled Lord of 
Galloway. There was also a third of these daughters mar- 
ried, as our writers say, to the Earl of Abermale: it seemeth 
the lands of Galloway (Lor4 Allan dying without heirs-male) 
have been divided among the three sisters: as for his third, 
we find nothing else of her. This Archibald having married 
John Cuming's daughter, the inheritrix of the lands of Gal- 
loway, was employed in the war against Edward Baliol, 
whom he defeated and chased to Roxburgh, whereuppn, for 
this service, and also by another title which he claimed, a? 
nearest to the house of Galloway by his grandmother the 
Earl of Carrick's sister, (which right we have deduced at 
•large in the life of Lord William the Third, maker of the In- 
denture) Baliol being forfeited, he obtains the lands of Gal- 
loway, as evidences and histories bear record, styling him 
Archibald- Lord of Galloway, which continued in his posterity 
until the forfeiture of the Earls of Douglas. Some alledge 
that Red John Cuming did not marry the Lord of Galloway's 
daughter Mary, but a daughter of John Baliol of Harcourt 
in Normandy, called Adama, whom he begot on his Wife 
Dornagilla, who was daughter to Allan Lord of Galloway; 
but how came Red John to style himself Lord of Galloway, 
seeing his wife was Adama Baliol, v/ho had brothers, at least 
one, to wit, John Baliol that was competitor with Bruce. 
Jiowever it .was, Archibald Douglas having chased Ed^a^tl 
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Baliol, and Baliol being forfeited, was made Lord of Gallon 
way. 

This Archibald had by liis wife Dornagilla Cuming two 
so\is, William who succeeded to his uncle Hugh in the Lord- 
ship of Douglas, and was created Earl of Douglas, and 
Ar/chibald after I^ord of Galloway: he had also a daughter 
called Marjory married to "Thomas Earl of Mar. 

We have heard in the life of good Sir James, how King 
Robert Bruce, before his death, had taken all pains for esta- 
blishing the kingdom to his posterity, and to leave it peace- 
ably unto them, and had done for that effect what the wit, of 
man could devise, lie had beaten out his enemies by arms; 
he had ratified and confirmed his right by the laws anu act 
of parliament; he had obtained a renunciation or all title and 
claim he could pretend from John Baliol his competitor; he 
had got also the like renunciation from the king of England, 
and all evidences, Writs, and monuments concerning his pre- 
tences delivered up to him, discharged and cancelled, and de- 
clared to be null and of no value, by consent of the English 
parliament: and, (to be the surer of King Edward's friend- 
ship) he married his son David to Jane his sister. He had 
cut off the rebellions that were springing up against him, by 
.executing such as were guilty, established Randulph tutor and 
protector to his son, and governor of the country^ he had re- 
moved all occasion of emulation, that might have fallen out 
therein, and settled all with good advice, good precepts, good 
counsel in his testament, both for peace among themselves, 
and war against the enemy. But what is the wit of man? 
and how weak a thing are his devices? or what bonds will 
bind whom duty cannot bind? 

This same Baliol, whose father had renounced . his right 
(nothing regarding what his father had done) renewed hi» 
claim to the crown. This same king of England, who had 
himself solemnly renounced, who had bound up ifriendship . 
■with the most sure and strongest bonds that can be amongst 
men, regarding neither his resignation made, nor hh affinity 
and alliance, nor any duty towards God, or faith and promise 
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to mW| used all means to strip his brother-in-law (and by 
consequence his sister) out of the kingdom of Scotland, as tf 
nothing were unlawful that could fill up the bottomless gulf 
of his ambition. Fir^, he caused an English monk, under 
colour of giying physic for the gravel, to poison the go- 
vernor Thomas Randulph Earl of Murray, and afterward aid- 
ed Edward Balxol with 6000 English, upon condition that Ba- 
liol should hold the crown of him. Edward Baliol entering 
Scotland with these forces; and being assisted by the male^ 
contents in Scotland, prevailed so, that having won a battle 
at Duplin (1332, the 22d of September, the third year after 
the death of King Robert, and about one year after the death 
of K.andulph) in which many were slain, to thb i^umb^r <rf 
3000, together with Duncan or Donald Earl of Marj tbt 
the governor. He was crowned at Scone, and those of t}lf 
Brace's side constrained to send their King Davi4 Bruce, 
with his wife, into France, having no safe place at home t^ 
keep him in. 

After his coronation, having taken In divers pl^s that 
stood out against him, he went at last to Annand, receiving 
such as would acknowledge him, and taking their oath of al* 
legiance and fidelity. Whereupon Andrew Murray Earl of 
Bothwell, chosen governor after Mar's death, sent Archibald 
Lord of Galloway to see what he could do against Baliol in 
those quarters; he taking with him h^;5 nephew, William 
Douglas Lord of Liddisdale, and John Randulph, the go- 
vernor Randulph's son, together with Simon Fraser,, |xaving 
in company with them a thousand horse, went first to Moffal, 
and having there understood of Baliol's careless discipline 
and security, departing from thence in the night, he came 
so suddenly to Annand where Baliol lay, that he escaped very 
narrowly, being half naked, not having leisure to put on his 
clothes; and riding upon a cart horse, unsaddled and imbrid- 
led, till he came to Carlisle. Others write, that though he 
came very quietly to have surprised the enemy unawares in 
the night-time, yet they had notice of his coming, and issued 
forth of the town with a great army, where they fought loitg 
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and stoutly, till at last Baliol was overthrown and fled. There 
were slain many of his friends, and amongst these, Henry 
Baliol, who behaved himself very manfully, John Mowbray, 
Walter Cumin, Richard Kn-bie, Robert (or Alexander) Bruce 
Earl of Carrick, and son to Edward King of Ireland, was 
taken prisoner, and obtained pardon by the intercession of 
his cousin John Randulph. 

HoHinshed writteth, that somewhat before this time the 
friends of David Bruce understanding that Baliol did sojourn 
\v^ithin the town of Perth, had besieged it, but that they were 
constrained to raise the siege, because of the men of Gallo- 
ivay, who having been sometimes the Baliol's dependers, in^ 
Taded the besiegers bnds, under the conduct of Eustace Max-* 
well; whereupon he saith, Archibald Lord of Galloway, vnth 
the Earls of March and Murray, invaded Galfoway with fire 
and sword, and brought zwzj great booties, but slew not 
many men, because they got them out of the way, for fear of, 
that terrible invasion. This narration may be true in the last • 
part thereof concerning their invasion, but the cause of thit 
invasion is not probable; that the men of Galloway should in- 
vade men's lands that lay so far from them, as they behoved 
to be that did besiege St. Johnston: for in all likelihood it 
Ivas besieged by these that were nearest to it, being in kin, 
tnd friends to those that were slain in Duplin; and both Hol- 
linshed himself, and otliers write, that it was recovered in 
Bailors absence about the same time, while he sojourned in * 
Annand, by those that lay near to it, without mentioning any 
ether siege, before that, at which it was taken. 

This battle at Annand so changed the case, that he who* 
even now was crowned king, in September, who had far pre* 
vailed, to whom all men, even King David's nearest friends 
and kinsmen, had yielded, despairing of his estate, was, hy' 
this act of Archibald Lord of Galloway, turned quite out of" 
his kingdom and country, and compelled to fly into England 
to save his life the 25th of December the same year, a1!K>ut 
three months after his coronation, and Was compelled to keep : . 
his Cliristmas at Carlisle, in the house of the Friars Mint>i>. 
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A notable example of the inconstancy of worldly afiairs, and 
constancy of an honest heart in the Douglas, not abandoning 
his prince's cause, when others had forsaken it, and also a 
proof of his good and useful services; for which, as he deserv* 
ed perpetual praise and favoiu* of his rightful prince, so did 
he incur great hatred of his enemy, the usurping Baliol, who 
the next day after, (the 26th of December) going into West- 
moreland, and there being honourably received by the Lord 
Clifford, gave unto him the whole lands of Douglasdale,iwhidi 
the said Lord Clifford's grandfather had before in the days of 
King Edward I. so proudly did he presume to give tha^iich 
was not in his power: and so little had he learned theji^on 
of the uncertainty of human affairs, grounded on whatsoever 
power, appearance, or even success; and so difficult a lesson 
it is to learn, where there remains means so great as he tnist- 
cd to, the power of the king and kingdom of England, with 
his own particular friendship and faction within the country 
of Scotland, which shall indeed have power to trouble the 
^ state a while, but not to establish either the kingdom to him- 
self, or any part of Douglasdale to the Lord Clifford* 

The next year, 1 33S, Bang Edward of England, bavinji 

shaken off all colour of duty to his brother-in-law King Da»d, 

made open war to be procbimed between the two .countries, 

which turned on all hands to the disadvantage of Scotland, 

even upon both the marches. For the Lord of Liddisdale 

was taken prisoner on the west hand, he having the charge 

of that quarter, and Murray the governor on the middle march 

was taken likewise at the castle of Roxburgh, by pursuing 

the victory too far on the bridge, and so excluded from his 

Qwxl. King Edward took openly upon him the protection of 

Baliol, having caused him to swear homage to him; and so 

with a great army, both of his own subjects and foreigners, 

eame in person and sat down before Berwick, and besieged it 

both by sea and land. Hereupon the nobility of Scotland 

those Archibald Douglas Lord of Galloway to be governor 

and general of the army, advising him to enter England, and 

lo spoil it with fire and sword> so as to force King Edwani^vto 
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rise from before Berwick, and leave the siege. And this 
whilst he was about to have done, he is advertised from with- 
in the town, that Sir Alexander Seton, governor thereof, had 
made a paction with King Edward to render the town, if he 
were not succoured by the Scots before the first of August 
next; and for performance thereof, had given him his son 
and heir in pledge and hostage. Hereupon the Lord Cover* 
nor changeth his purpose fearing the loss of the towri, and 
•gainst the opinion of the wisest of his army, marcheth direct- 
ly towards Beri^ick: and the third day after he set forth, he 
came within the sight both of his friends and foes. Before 
this King Edward (besides Thomas Seton, who was given him 
in pledge) had taken also Alexander Seton, another son of 
the governor of Berwick, whilst at a sally out of the town he 
followed upon the enemy too eagerly, and had now both the 
brothers in his power, the one a pledge^ the other a prisoner. 
He therefore seeing now that the town was like tp be reliev- 
ed, sent to the captain, certifying liim plainly, that unless he 
did render the town into his hands, both his sons should be 
hanged immediiately upon a gibbet, in sight of the town be- 
fore his eyes. . The captain returned him answer, that the 
days of the truce were not yet expired, and therefore desired 
him, either to keep the covenant he had made, or else deliv- 
er the hostages, and be at his advantage. When the king 
could not prevail with him, nor break him off his resolute 
constancy, (to which his virtuous and generous lady did also 
notably encourage him,) he was as good as his word, and per-, 
formed indeed what he had threatened against the law of na- 
tions, and against all humanity, hanging them up almost int 
the very sight of their parents, who bore it patiently and con- 
stantly for the good of their country, and thought their child - 
rens lives well bestowed in that regard; only that they might . 
not be beholders of so heavy a spectacle, they retii^ed them- 
selves to their chamber apart. 

This strange, tyrannical, barbarous, and monstrous fact is 
suppressed in the histories of England, and buried in silence, 
npt unwisely, it being capable neitl^er. of defence nor excuse^ 
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aftd ytt h coiitraiy W tko lawft of histories, tml the duty of. 
an historia]!^, who ought (according to the oath of witnesses) 
tb tell all the truths and nothing but the truth; seeing where 
the truth is either ^ukerated or suppressed, the life of his- 
tory is lost, which consists in particular circumstances truly 
related. Neither do I see how this same king (in the end of 
his life) can pei^tinentiy and justly be called courteous and 
gentle, after such a fact, whereof few the like have fallen in- 
to the hands of the cruellest tyrants that ever were recorded 
in story. And, for my part, I think certainly that it is not 
possible that one who is of a nature truly gentle and courte- 
ous, should conunit and be guilty of so foul a crime. It is a 
perpetual blot and inexcuseable, and such as no wit cap wash 
away. So it is still, and so let it ever be branded aiid detested: 
so it was by our governor the Lord of Galloways ai|d so moch 
did it move him, and sp far stir up his noble indignation, that 
he thought he could never be exonerated with credit, without 
aven^g it, or spending his life in the quarrel; and so being 
resolved to fight, he would never give ear to any counsel on 
the contrary, noraherfais determination for any difficuky 
that conld be proposed* .And now King Edward, after that 
unpleasant spectacle, detested even by the Engiish*heiiiselvc$j 
had drawn up his army, and taken a hill to the west of Ber- 
wick called Halidon^iill, a place very advantageous for hin^ 
and the Sc(^tish army 4id stand over against them in battle 
array. The governor coiniranded to march up the hiii, and 
to invade tlie English where they stood^ altogether against the 
counsel of the best advised, who both before, considering the 
inequakies of the armies, both in number (they being but 
few in respect of the English) and in experience^ being foe 
the most part yo««ig and rawsoldriers, not yet trained, had dis- 
suaded him from fighting any at all 5 and now seeing the odds, 
and inequality of ground, would gladly have opposed them- 
selves thereunto. But all was in vain; he was so incensed 
with that so detestable fact, that boiling wkh anger, and de- 
sirous of revenge, and trusting to the goodness of his ca«^, 
and to the forwardness of his army, who being inflamed in the 
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like anger upon the same occasion, were very desirous to join 
battle, esteeming that their earnestness of mind, would sup^ 
ply their want of skill, and overcome all other difficuhics; 
and tliinking in himself, that if, having been a spectator of thJit 
vile and cruel murdet, he should turn his back without fight- 
ing, it would be accounted cowardice; he prosecuted his re- 
solution, and commanded to march forward, which was ac- 
cordingly performed. They were first to descend and go 
down from a little hill on which they stood, then through a 
valley; and so to climb up another hill, so steep that one man 
may (as Major saith) keep down four, such is the situation 
thereof on the west-side. Wherefore the Scots, before they 
could come to strokes, were almost overwhelmed with shot 
and stones; when they were come up, being quite out of 
breath, and charged from the higher ground, thsy were born 
down with violence and slain. Some write, that the first 
joioing of the battle was at the foot of the hiil, i^pon more 
even ground; but tliat the English gave somewhat hack to- 
wards the side and ascent of the hiil; and having got that 
adrsmtage of the rising of the hill, made a fierce onset upon 
tjLie Scots, who pursued them too rashly, supposing the 
English had fled, by which means they were utterly over- 
thrown. 

Thf*re diedof tlie Scots in this battle '10,000, others say 
l^fiOO the English writers say 30,000^ A rare host among the 
Scots, though the country had not been divided in itself; and 
there were but few more than 30,000, when they overthrew 
the King of England with his invincible army at the renown- 
ed battle of Bannockburn. ^ But such is the custom ?jid form 
of their writers, to extol their own facts, and to lessen their 
neighbours; for they say there were slain only at Bannock- 
burn of the English 10,000, and at this battle but fifteen, 
how apparently, let the reader judge. Our writers say there 
"was no small number of them slain, and that it was fought 
with great courage, nevertheless of this inequality: neither 
did the Scots turn their backs, or give ground, until their 
general, fighting valiantly in the midst of them, was slain. 
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There died inth him John, James, and Allan Stewarts, sons 
to Walter Stewart, in his own battle, the Earl of Ross, to 
whom he had committed the van-guard, with Kenneth Earl 
of Sutherland, Alexander Bruce Earl of Carrick, Andrew, 
James, and Simon Erasers. Few were taken prisoners, and 
such as were taken, by the command of King Edward 
were beheaded the next day, against the law of arms. Some 
few were saved by their keepers, who were more covetous of 
their ransom, than of their blood. Such cruelty did this gen- 
tle nature practise before the battle upon theSetons, in the 
chacc upon the flyers, and after the battle upon the prisoners 
in cold blood. But his aim was to make a full conquest of 
Scotland, which did fail him notwithstanding. This battle 
was fought July 22d, 1833, called Magdalen's day, accounted 
by the superstition of the people unfortunate for Scotland. 

Thus died Archibald Douglas I^ord of Galloway fighting 
for his country: his love thereof, his indignation against 
so inhumane a fact is commendable: his magnanimity . like* 
wise and valour is such as became his house: his conduct 
is blamed, and the cause thereof, whether it were anger or 
error, bis anger or desire of revenge, though the cause be 
never so just, should have been bridled and tempered, and 
so governed with such wisdom as might have effected a due 
punishment indeed, and not so heady as to have precipita- 
ed himself and the country into extreme danger and ruin 
whilst he sought revenge. Or if.it were error, and too 
much relying upon the forwardness of his army, that indeed 
n a -thing hot to be neglected, but to be taken hold off and 
made use of, yet it ought not to be so far trusted but well 
employed, and managed with judgement, as a good addition 
to other means and helps, but not that 'the whole hope of 
tliQ victory should be grounded and hang upon it alone^ far 
hss ought it to be made use of, when there is too great 
odds. In which case it serves but for a spur to set us on 
cjar more speedy ruin. If ic were fear that he should be 
thought a coward if he did not fight, that moved him, his 
fe;4r was needless; he had given good proof of it before, and 
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might have given more thereafter: he should have remem- 
bered that be was a general and leader in whom want of wis- 
dom and government were as much to be blamed as fearful- 
ness. He was also a governor, in whose safety the kingdom 
was interested, and who ought to have regarded the good 
thereof. In this balance he should have weighed things, and 
should have done according to it, though with hazard of a 
sinister report for a while, which might easily have been re* 
covered in its own time. Concerning which, and all idle 
fame, and vain opinion of ignorant people, we have that 
notable example of that worthy Fabius Maximus the Roman 
captain, who neither by the provocation of the enemy, nor 
importunity of the soldiers, nor disgraceful rumours scatter* 
ed among the people, as if he durst not have fought, or had 
colluded with Hannibal, and other such slanders, could be 
moved to fight but at a convenient time: nay rather than he 
^ould do it, he suffered the half of his army to be taken 
from him, and given to his lieutenant, as the liardier man 
than he, who both durst, and would fight, as he bragged, 
and so he did indeed upon the first occasion, but with such 
fool- hardiness, as that he had both Ipst himself and his whole 
army, if Fabius had not come in time to his rescue, who at 
that fit time of fighting, showed in effect, both what he durst 
do in manhood, and what he could do in wisdom; and easily 
made these fond rumours to vanish, to his perpetual glory, 
the confuting and confounding of his competitor, and con- 
fession and acknowledgement of his worth from those who 
had blamed him before. Not unlike to this was the saying 
of great Scipio the African, who being reproached by a cer- 
tain man that he was not so forward a fighter as he could 
tave Wished (though in every deed he was forward enough) 
deigned- him no other answer, but that his mother had born 
him to be a commander, not a fighter, thinking that a cap- 
tain's chief honour is to command well, and to choose fit 
times, places, and means for fighting. And not to go any 
farther; wo^heard before in good Sir James' life, how little 
he was moved at the English herald's demands, who dccired. 
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in the Kmg*s name, that he would fight him on the plaift 
field, upon equal ground, if he had either virtue or honour. 
Sir James sent him away with derision, as one that had Aiade 
a foolish request, telling liini, that a g-ood captain should ac- 
count it his honour not to fight for his enemies request, but 
as he found most convenient for himself, in wisdom, chusing 
the form, the field, the time, the place, and all for the ad- 
vantage of his army, and giving no advantage to the enemy, 
whereof he could possibly hinder him. And this I have in- 
sisted upon so much the more, because many that are of 
good spirits otherwise, do often err in this false opinion, and 
thereby lose both themselves and their honour. So that 
while they affect to be called hardy fighters, do prove indeed 
to be foolish captains and bad commanders; and so do not 
avoid reproach, but incur it. Neither get they the honour of 
valour, which they seek, but the blame of temerity and rash- 
ness, which they should avoid. So that the writers speaking 
of this fjict do all of them condemn it, and brand it with a 
note of ill conduct; and some of them say in express terms, 
Archibald Lord of Galloway was not valiant in this case, but 
temerarious and foolish; very truly and wisely, to warn others 
to take heed, and beware of failing in the like kind; very so- 
berly and respectively, restricting it to this particular only; 
and in this case leaving him his due praise and commendation 
in his other actions, as ye have heard he very well deserved* 
This defeat drew on with it the surrendering of the tov^ii 
of Berwick, the next day after, by Sir Alexander Seton, and 
of the castle by Patrick Dunbar Earl of March, lives and goods 
safe, themselves giving their oath of allegiance and fealty to 
tlie king of England. He commanded the Earl of Maf ch to 
re-edify the castle of Dunbar, which he, being not able to 
keep it, had demolished, that it might not be a receipt to the 
English. And within a short time this overthrow had well 
nigh overthrown the kingdom and th^ cause: for the greatest 
part of the nobility, that were not dead before, being slain in 
this conflict, the rest flying, to save themselves, to strengths 
and deserts; Baliol, assisted by Robert Talbot a nobleman of 
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England, whom the king had left with him, with a few En- 
lish bands, being aided by his favourers in Scotland, made 
himself once more King, and was confirmed by Parliament 
within half a year after he had been driven out: all yielded 
obedience to him, save only five castles, to wit, Lochlevin, 
Dumbarton, Kildrummie, Urquhart and Lowdonpeel, seated 
on a little lake; so that no man in Scotland durst call David 
Bruce their king, except young children in their plays: so for 
were matters altered by this check! where it is to be marked, 
that as by the wise and wary government of the same Archi* 
bald, his country and lawful king were defended, and Baliol 
chased out of his usurped kingdom: so by the same man's 
oversight in government, both the usurping Edwards (En- 
glish and Scots) ^e repossessed again therein, and his coun« 
try plunged into misery, .^nd the i:i|;htful king and his part- 
ners brought to great extremity. 

Of so great efficacy is good or evil government; therefore 
it is so much the more circumspectly to be looked to, and to 
be exercised according to the rules of wisdom, and not after 
the opinions of men, fame, and reports, anger, or whatsoever 
other cause doth make men stray from the right and straight 
course of reason. This was the lamentable condition of our 
country. But let us have patience j^. while,, and we shall short- 
ly have better news; both these usurpers shall before long be- 
driven to let go their hold, and at last be utterly dijappoint- 
ed of all their hopes and projects; God preserving the liberty 
of this country, and the crown thereof,, to the rightful heir, 
and the Bruce's blood, in whose posterity k shall yet prosper. 
In which work, no little part shall be the valiant and. faithfiil 
efforts of the Douglases. Amongst whom it were Requisite 
to speak of the next Lord Douglas: but the order- of, time 
draws me another way; it being long before his turn come in, 
even ten or twelve, or perhaps twenty years, as shall be seen 
in its own place: for he has been young, it would seem,, and 
nbroad out of the country; but in his abseilce some oth^r of 
the Pouglases must not be idle. 

M 
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Arcliibaldus Duglaslus ad Halidonem ccesin^ 1533. 
Non potuit perferre nefas^ Jcedawque iyranni 

Perfidiam, Et quisnam sustinuisle queat? 
Ergojurens animi, at quo accense pectqre inardet 

Prcslia^ et ingratas increpat usqne moras^ 
Poscimus aut crquOf dixitf certamine Martem, 

Aut certum estjatis cedere velle tuts. 
Ah nimis! ah properant! Non illis ignea virtus 

Defuerat: nocuzt prcecipilasse nimis* 
Nee te victoremJacteSf temetaria xnrtus 

Si nocuiU Vinci ms animosa nequit, 

' In English thus^ 
He was not patient enough to see 
The tyrant*s faithless fact. And who couH be? 
"Hence his enflamed breast witli anger swelPd^ 
£nrag*d at such impediments, as held 
Hi* hand from just revenge. Come let us try 
Our chance, and win the field, or bravely die. 
If fate will have it so, he said: and all 
With too much haste obey*d their, general. 
Ko courage wanted, but the hard event 
ProvM the act rash, and lost the puni^hn^ent 
Of ill rurd valour. Thou didi«t nothing gain, 
IVho to his passion yields, commands in vain. 



Of William Douglas Lord of Liddisdakj called 
the Florcer qfChevalry. 

JljEFORE W€ proceed to the rest of the Lords of Douglas* 
the order of the history requires that we speak something of 
William, not Lord of Douglas, but Lord of Liddisdale, and 
a worthy member of the house and name of Douglas. The 
first mention of him. and his actions is at the b^e of Annand, 
where he was with Archibald Lord of Galloway. The last 
of his actions of importance are in the beginning of the first 
Earl William, before the battle of Durham, the space of thir- 
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teen years or thereby, which time he employed for his law- 
ful king and country, against the usurpers, so diligently, as 
shall be deduced in the progress of this story. Writers call 
him natural son * to Sir James slain in Spain, which is truth: 
But they err. when they say that John Lord Dalkeith was 
brother to William Lord of Liddisdale, he being Lid Jisdale's 
uncle and Sir James' brother; so Mr. John Major hath Da- 
vidis for Gulielmi, and Holimhed and Boetius, William for 
Archibald, who was made Captain of the Castle of Edinburgh, 
by this same William. But it is so clear and manifest whom 
they mean of, that there is no question to be made of it. 
However it be, he hath so honoured and ennobled himself 
by his virtue, that no posterity needs to inquire of his birth. 
We find that he was married to a daughter of Sir John Gra- 
ham, Lord of Abercorn, called Margaret Graham, by whom 
he got the lands of Liddisdale: he had but one only daughter, 
Mary, who was married to Sir James of Lowdon, who after 
the Lord Liddisdale's death and Margaret Graham's, got the 
lands of Liddibdale. 

His first appearing, to wit, at the battle of Annand, hath 
been spoken of^ after that he was for his wisdom and man- 
hood accounted worthy to have the custody and government 
of the west marches, as the chrrge of the east marches was 
committed to Patrick Dunbar. Being warden there, he hud 
his residence at Annand, where, at a certain skirmish with 
the English, his men were scattered, himself was hurt and 
taken prisoner, about that same time that Regent Min-ray 
was taken at Roxburgh, to wit, in the year 13S2, before the 
battle of Halidonhill, which was the occasion that he was not 
there with his uncle, Archibald Lord of Galloway. He con- 
tinued g prisoner tmtil 1S35, and then he and Murray were 
both set :it liberty, having paid a great sum of gold for theii- 
ransom. It, is strange that these two great politicians (the 
two Edwards I mean) intending a conquest of Scotland, should 



* He is not son to James the good Lord Douglas, but son Liwful to jAm«6 
Doujla;. d;.' LuuJvJuio. Charters. 
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have suffered su<^ men to be set at liberty at any ratcj with* 
out making them sure to their side; considering that the de- 
taining of them would greatly have fiicilitated their designs; 
and their liberty, being enemies, hinder and annoy them, as 
we shall hear it did not a little. It was apparently the pride 
of their hearts in that good success which made them careless 
and secure, not fearing any danger from these or any else. 
So doth success, and pride growing thereupon, commonly 
blind men; or so doth God blind the wisdom of unjust men, 
when he hath a work to do against them. But before we 
come to the rest of the deeds of this valorous Lord, we must 
take a view of the estate of things at that tinie, that the cir- 
cumstances (which are the life of history and light of actions) 
being known, the actions themselves may be the better con- 
sidered. 

We have heard how desperately things went on the Brucian, 
which was the only right side: he that was lawful king durst, 
not do so much as once offer to call him king, but the little 
children in their play, who still stiled him so; whether by a natu- 
ral inclination to their rightful prince, or by some spark of 
divine inspiration joined therewith, who can tell? or whd 
knows these things? What*notions will either remain of old, 
or spread of new in the heai^ts of men, where God's work is 
to fee done? Wbe men keep silence, and tl>erefore the stones 
behoved to cry out, and foolish simple babes bear witness that 
the Bruce was king, for all the usurper's confidence and cruel* 
ty: no doubt it was with great derision and contempt of the 
hearers, but the event did justify it, that it had a secret mov^ 
er. No man saw the means how it could come to pass, but 
means will not be wanting where a work is to be done. This 
ought to be a heartning to good subjects in their lawful prince's 
quarrel, and for good men, in all good causes, not to despair 
for want of means. Let iinen do their best, means will come 
from whence they least dream of: perhaps it will fall out so 
here in this case. Out from among the midst of the enemies 
the first glimpse of deliverance doth arise. 

There were that conspired agaiqst the Bruce to wrack him 
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imd the country, England and the BalioFs faction in Scotland, 
and those had over-run all. There comes a blink of £ivour 
and hope from Rome, by the procuring of France. The 
Pope sends to King Edward of England, to desist from invad* 
ing of Scotland-, but that evanished without effect: pride had 
so far prepossessed his heart, that he thought himself sure to 
make a conquest of Scotland, pleasing himself in his own con-» 
ceit, and supposing Scotland neither durst nor could ever 
make he^d against him hereafter: wherefore he will not do 
so much as giye th^ ambassadors leave to come into his sight. 
A manifest contempt, not so much of the people, as of the 
voice of equity and reason. But he called it reason what he 
had ability to do: Stat pro ratione voluntas is the voice of 
tyranny; and indeed a change being to come, pride behoved 
to go before: but the working pf this is obscure, and not per- 
ceived at first openly; dissension amongst the conspirators 
doth arise upon ^ light occasion, a gnat's wing,, (as the pro* 
verb is) but it grows to a mountain. Talbot, an Englishman^ 
WIS appointed with Baliol, as hath been said, for to govern 
Sicotland; his co-adjutors for reconquering of it were, amongst 
other Scots Englished, David Cuming Earl of Athole, Henry 
of Beaumont, John Mowbray an old favourer of that faction 
from the time of Edward I. of whom he had received divers 
ilands, for ill service to his country; which Edward esteemed 
to be good, as indeed it was profitable to him. This John 
Mowbray was. dead, and had left his lands to be divided be-- 
tween his two daughters and his brother Alexander, or rather 
as a bone and a matter of debate amongst the whole faction; 
for his daughters claiming it as heirs of line, his brother by 
hcir-itiale as entail, the case was brought to judgement. Hen- 
ry of Beaumont had married one of the daughters, he there- 
fore was inclined that way, as one that was interested. Tal- 
bot and Cuming swayed this way; Edward Baliol inclined to 
the other party, and gave sentence for Alexander the brother. 
Hereupon dissension ariseth; they grudge and murmur against 
the judgement; they complain of it in their open discourse 
and speeches, as unjust; they withdrew themselves, from 
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court, as malecontents. Talbot goes into England, perhaps 
to complain to the king, and as he came through Lothian, he 
is taken by some of King Bruce's party, who begin to show 
their heads Upon this occasion, and carried' to Dumbarton, 
where he died. Beaumont put hand to work, and without 
so much as acquainting the king withal, takes Dungard, a 
strong castle in Buchan, and the rest of the lands that were 
in plea he seizeth them, and makes them his own by the law 
of the strongest. Cuming gets him into Athole, and there 
fortifies himself against whosoever should assail him. This 
terrifies Baliol so, that he retreats his sentence, and turns his 
coat; agreeth with those two, granting unto Beaumont the 
lands which he had adjudged from him, and giviag Cummg 
divers other good lands which belonged to Robert Stuart, 
who shall reign afterward, to shew upon what ill ground diat 
gift was founded. But is he the better for this injustice? 
for injustice it must be either first or last, he is not so much 
the better, as in likelihood he should have been; for injustice 
is never profitable. If he gain one, he loseth another; he 
wins Cuming and Beaumont, but he loseth Alexander Mow- 
bray; who thereupon joins himself to the other party. And 
thus was this usurper's faction brangled, then bound up again, 
and after divided again by want of worth in Baliol their head. 
But this is not all; for it seems that Cuming's mind liath not- 
been so much soundly reconciled to Baliol, as it hath been 
only plaistered over; which may appear to be probably col- 
lected out of the history, which they say is thus: Edward of 
England came with 50,000 men into Scotland: to what pur- 
pose so many? Was there war? None, saith he, nor rebellion 
greatly, that appeared any where. What doth he then? Doth 
he fight with any man? Doth he fortify castles? We hear no 
word of any such matter. What hath been his inten- 
tion then? Wherefore came he, and with so huge an army, 
they tell not: but let actions speak, they will tell. All a- 
giee in this, that he took away Baliol into England; there 
is one point. Then he hath been'^jealous of him, and 
hath feared perhaps that he would %0t continue leng his 
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vassal, as his grandfather bad proof, in Baliol's father. But 
what doth he more? he leaves Cuming to guide the affairs in 
Scotland; there is another point. He makes him viceroy in 
Scotland for Baliol, and Ballol in effect prisoner in England. 
Of which course Edward of England is the author; let it be 
so, who will purge Cuming of having been a cotmsellor, a 
suggestor of information for his own advancement? He being 
a man that did ever hunt after preferment, which he made 
the scope of his actions, and compass by which he ever sail- 
ed; being also of an aspiring mind, and of a fickle and var- 
ious disposition and nature. However it be, this is another 
division in that society between the Edwards, the usurping 
king. And thus much of the state of their faction. 

Concerning the other party that stuck to the lawful King 
Robert Stewart, that afterwards was king, had escaped Baliol's 
ambush: being but fifteen years of age, and by the help of 
his friends, was conveyed to the castle of Dumbarton, where 
he was received by Malcolm Fleming captain thereof. Now 
both the Edwards being sibsent, and he having a particular 
«pleen against Cuming, who possessed his private inheritance; 
the said Robert^ with the help of Colin or Duncan Ca^nphell 
in Argyle, from whom he obtained an aid of 400" men, had 
taken the castle of Dunholm in Kyle, and destroyed the Eng- 
lish garrison there, whereupon the men of Bute, which was 
his private inheritance, had taken arms, slain Allan Lyle 
their captain and sheriff, who was placed there by Baliol and 
Cuming, and were come home very joyful to their old mas- 
ters the Stewarts. Upon this Thomas Bruce Earl of Carrick 
with his friends and neighbours of Kyle and Cunningham, 
and 'William Karrudise of Annandale, who had ever refused 
the Ijiglish ypke, coming forth out of the place where they 
had lurked, resorted to him also. John Randulph Earl of 
Murray was returned from France, and did encourage them 
with hopes of foreign help of Jeffrey or Godfrey Ross (sher- 
ifF of Ayr) had drawn Kyle, Carrick and Cunningham to be 
of the party; Renfrew, was also returned to the Stewarts. By 
theJr example the dependants of Andrew Murray had drawn 
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all Clydesdale to them, partly by fair means, and partly hf 
fbrc«. These under the command and leading of Robert 
Stewart and John Randulph, had passed into the north parts, 
chaced David Cuming, governor for the English, to Locha- 
ber and compelled him to yield, and swear obedience to Da- 
vid Brucej notwithstanding that the enemy had committed 
to him so great a charge, as to be lieutenant for him in those 
parts. 

About this time, or a little before, William Lord of Lid- 
disdale returned from his captivity, having been three years 
in prison: and he no sooner returned, than he presently be- 
gan to serve his king and country faithfully and diligently a- 
gainst both their enemies, Scots and English usurpers, re- 
compensing his long imprisonment with his enemies' losses, 
especially in Lothian: for the more easy performance hereof, 
and that he might annoy them that were in the castle of E- 
dinburgh, (which was then held by the English) and them 
that went toward it, he lay in wait in Pentland-hills. To 
him John Randulph, after that he had left David Curmng 
Earl of Athol, lieutenant for him in the north parts (Ran- 
dulph and Robert Stewart were chosen governors by the 
king's party) did adjoin himself as to his old and fast friend: 
from thence they botii went to Perth, to a convention of the 
states, the 2d of April, 1335: but there was nothing done at 
that meeting, because of the enmity betwixt the Lord of 
Liddisdale and David Cuming Earl of AthoU The occasion 
was, the Lord of Liddisdale alledged that he was detained 
longer in prison than otherwise he would have been, by the 
means of the Earl of Athol, who, no doubt, did think it meet 
forBaliol and the English faction, and therefore advised them 
to keep him. And certainly he was wiser in that point than 
they that set him at liberty for ransom. Now, under colour 
and pretext of this ill-will between him and Liddisdale, Athol 
was so strongly accompanied with his servants and depend- 
ants, that the rest being jealous of his disposition, and fear- 
ing his present power, did conclude no matter of importance, 
l^obert Stewart inclined towards Wm, but all the rest hvoux- 
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ed the Lord of Liddisdale. Robert was young, and knew not 
the disposition of Athol, which the rest knew better,, tnd 
what odds was between them in fidelity, which was not long 
in discovering; for King Edward of England came with a 
great army both by sea and land, and brought Baliol with 
him. As soon as he came to Perth, Athol being solicited to 
desert Bruce, he was not very hard to woo; whereas Liddis- 
dale did still his utmost endeavours for him. One of the go- 
Ternors, to wit, Robert Stewart, being sick, and the other . 
John Randulph, thinking it too heavy a burden for him alone 
to fight, divided his forces, that so he might the more an- 
noy the king. Now word was brought to him, that there , 
was a great array of the Guelder s coming through England, 
to join with Edward, and help him against the Scots. Where- \ 
fore Randulph passed over into Lothian, to try if he could 
conveniently intercept them, and cut them off before they 
should join with the king. There came hither to assist Ran- 
jdulph the governor, Patrick Earl of March, William Lord 
of Liddisdale, and Alexander Ramsay of Dalhousie, and 
others.' These being assembled together, lay in wait for them 
near Edinburgh, in the Burrow-moor; and as soon as they came 
in sight one of the other, without any delay of either side, 
they joined battle, and after a great conflict, the Guelders 
were put to rout, and chased to a little hill, where was a 
ruinous castle; there they were besieged all that night, and 
the next day they rendered themselves, lives safe. 

Others write that they fled to the casUe-hill of Edinburgh, 
up St. Mary's wynd or lane, defending themselves valiantly 
through the High street, till they came to that place where 
they slew their horses, and made as it were a rampart of- 
their carcases, and so saved themselves. There they staid 
all that night, and having neither meat n<5r drink, nor conve- ' ^ 

nient lodging, opprest with hunger, cold, and thirst, yiekfc? ' i 

ed themselves on the morrow. This narration seems not w- . -i , 

be so probable as the former; for if it had been at the cast^^V Cj;;^ 

of Edinburgh, it might have made them more support, ut^ 
Jeast relieved the duke, and have saved him. BcblJesj that 
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the town of Edinburgh should suffer strangers to pass thrc^gii 
th^ midst of tlien), and neither aid tI)^mVif they were friends, 
nor assail them if they were £|N^ies» nor shut their gates if 
they were neutral, for fear bf%ome danger to come to their 
town thereby, but sufi^r both parties to have free access in- 
to their chief street, and to stand as lookers-on, it has do 
great likelihood. They ascribe also the vrinning of the field 
to the Lord of Liddi^dale, who was not, as HoUinshed says, 
present at their first joinuig battle, but came to it from PenU 
land' hills in so convenient a time, that if he bad not come, 
the Guelders, who fought exceeding well, had got the day. 
Others make no mention of Randulph, but of the Lord of 
Liddisdale, and Alexander Ramsay with him. 

Those that write of this battle, tell of a huge and wonder- 
ful stroke given by Sir David Annand in his fury, he being 
hurt, struck his enemy on the shoulder with a pole-ax, and 
clave him and his horse down to the hard pavement in which 
the force of the stroke left a great mark long after. Myi 
no less memorable is the valour of a woman in the Guelders 
army, who, at the beginning of the battle, stepped forth be* 
fore her company, and encountered, in a single combat or 
duel, a Scottish squire named Robert Shaw, whom she slew, 
and afterwards beat down her enemies on each side, till at 
last, after a good time, she was compassed about, and so 
slain. The Duke of Guelders their captain having yielded, 
was courteously and honourably used, his stuff" and baggage 
was restored to him, and himself set free. The reason of this 
was, because Randulph Earl of Murray having been bred in 
France, knew that the French king loved him; and, there* 
fore, to gratify him, he shewed him this favour, to let hini 
go without any other hurt or damage; only he rtiade hiA 
swear he should never aid the English again against the Scots. 
This same author says that this was not the Duke of Guelder^-, 
but the Earl of Namur, called Guy, contrary to all our 
writers, w'ho, with one consent, say that it was. *And if it 
were Guy of Namur, he had always been an enemy, and re- 
teivod greater courtesy than enemies deserve, and naore ft- 
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TOUT than wa« expedient for the conntry: nay, Randulph 
was not content to dismi^ him free onty, but would needs, 
for his safety", accompany htm to England; in which joiuney 
they were suddenly ^t upon by the Lord Percy, and the Eog>- 
lished Scots, who had dressed an ambuscade for them, and 
there RaiKkilp4» n^ay laken, and the Lord Liddisdale hue t m 
die leg. The governor was cairried to the two Edwards that 
lay before Feifth; which town was thereupon soon after ren^ 
dered unto him. 

Upon this success of the usurper's faction, Athc4» very gla4 
of what h^d faQen out, accounting the prizei riow win, an<t 
following fexth his fraduUnt polrcy, revolted again to the u- 
sorpbg kings^ thinkkig it safest to side with the strongest,; 
atid did now clearly show how worthy he ^a» of that favour 
b^oWed on him by Robert i^te watt, who at the convention 
at Perth, had appeared on his side against the Lord of Lid* 
disdalef And not enly did Cqming come into them, but un«- 
dertafces ^so the government of Scotland om:« more as lieu- 
tenant for thf English, promising to root out aU these of a 
contrary part ^hat should stand out, and would not acknow* 
ledge their authority. The king of England, partly for want 
of victuals, which ^ere put out of the way by the governor, 
pardy because of hn joj^mey into France, which he was then 
projecting, rfetrffncci iaofto his own country, and took along 
Vfkh hiin Baltol, wb6 had the^ x^me of a king, but was indeed 
•2 very slave to another man'a affection, for a vain afnd empty 
^tle; a just rewatrd for his. fcpli^ trystmg to a stranger, in 
prejudice of his country. 

Athol being vrilKng to do what he had^iaid to the Edwards* 
that he might jvpprove his service ai\d fidelity unto tbeni, 
ivhereby he proved also fake to his lawfij^l ting, and late ben« 
cfactors, hil so friendly enemies, who had ti^t only pardoned 
him so lately, and slaved has li(e, hut trus^ bimr.sQ,far, and 
connnitted so much to him, left no kind 0{ cruelty m?practis- 
ed, that he could against his country, so far, as that ^Jiiipst 
the ^hole nctoiHty relented, and became sJack and remiss ar- 
|ajnst him, or did yield unto him, having forgotten their dth- 
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ty. Bat behold the reward of such wisdom, and thtf due 
fruit of such seed as he had sown; a fruit that is often reaped 
of such seed, if men would believe and observe it, though the 
present apppearance, the first buds and blossoms of things do 
blind their eyes, and makes them choose that which should 
not be chosen, which is unacceptable to man, and not past 
over by God, as is seen in this man, before the yfear be fully 
exprred: for Robert Stewart being sick, and Randulph a 
prisoner, there were left but three noblemen who stuck fast, 
and were faithful to their king and country. These were 
William Lord of Liddisdale, Patrick Earl of March, and An- 
drew Murray, who had been governor. They were so con* 
stant, that no prombes could corrupt their fidelity, nor no 
threatening nor danger could quell their xourage, so as to 
bow their hearts to any English servitude. Some add unto 
these the Earl of Ross, and William Lord Keith. These did 
greatly hate his unnatural dealing against his country, and 
treachery against his promise, and cruelty joined withal; 
three things ever odious and hateful to honest minds. Wherer 
fore, understanding that he lay at the siege of the castle of 
Kildrummy, they levied such companies and number of men 
as they could get, and marched towards him. Cuming being 
advertised hereof, raised the siege, and meeteth them in the 
fields within the forest of Kilbane, there they fought it very 
iardly, and Cuming being more in number, had overthrown 
them, as it is thought, but that John .Craig' captain of Kil- 
drummy, issuing forth with three hundred fresh men, restor- 
ed the battle, which was almost lost, and gave them an un- 
doubted victory, which when Cuming perceived, being con- 
scious of his own ill deserving, that he might not fall into his 
enemies hands alive, he rushed into the midst of the battle^ 
and so was slain: Sir Robert Men2des fled to the casjtle of 
Kenmuir, saith Boetios, who saith also that Alexander Gor- 
don was he that slew Athol; but others attribute it to the 
Lord of Liddisdale himself, who for that cause, and for the 
slaughter of Sir Thomas Menzies, it may be they mean Sir 
Robert, at the castle of Lochindores, in the sheriffdom of 
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Banff, t^as rewarded with the Eafkkwn of Athol, and is so 
stiled in the resignation, by which he surrenders it again some 
four years after, viz. IS^l, the 16th of February, in favour 
of Robert Stewart, great steward of Scotland, whereof the 
evidence is yet extant in the register. There died in this 
battle, besides Atkol, Walter Braid and Robert Cuming, and 
a great number of others, both gentlemen and commons. Sir 
Thomas Cuming was taken prisoner, and the next day, being 
the first of January, he was beheaded. They were not above 
1000, or, as some write, 500 choice men against 3000, yet 
the event was, as we have said, favourable to the just and 
right cause. This battle was fought the last of December, 
1337. By this blink of fair weather in such a storm of for- 
eign assaults, things were again somewhat changed, and the 
Brucians encouraged: wherefore, that they might have some 
face of a settled estate and government, they choose Andrew 
Murray regent, as he had been before his captivity. He 
"went into the north, and in the mean time the Lord of Lid- 
disdale, with a company of chosen men, passeth over into Fife, 
and besieged the castle of St. Andrews, Falkland and Leu- 
chars; all which he took in with small difficulty, by his wis- 
dom and manhood, though they were strongly manned, and 
well fortified, and furnished with ammunition and victuals. 
Major referreth this to the time after the governor came back 
out of the north. After this, he returned into Lothian to his 
old haunt in Pentland-hills to wait his time, and watch the 
English that lay in Edinburgh castle, that he might slip no 
occasion of troubling and molesting them. At last this occa« 
sion did happen; the town being full stuffed with a great num- 
ber of soldiers, both Englishvand Scots: there was a Scotchman 
amongst them of a stout stomach, named Robert Phander- 
gliest, whose lot was fallen to be on that side, but his heart 
.was with the other party, and he carried no great good will 
to the English. This being perceived, he was the worse 
treated by them; so that one day his head was broken by the 
rnarshall Thomas Knaveton, whereat taking indignation, he 
SQught all means to be avenged thereof, and so brought it to 
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^^di>ie ha sH6rtly ztt^ slew him; afnd to avoid the danger of 
purifehmehf , fted to die Lord of Liddisdale, whom having in- 
(dt^d of the negligence that w^ gto#n among the English, 
He' pei^aded him to take advantage of their sloth; he, nothing 
^latfe in'at btisittess of that nature, went secretly in the night to 
the tbijrttt, and slew four Hundred of theih in their sleep and 
drunkemiessi befbre they could make any resistance. 

Abotit this time Murray the regent died after he had 
Irfcmght back all the noi^hern parts of Scotland to his prince's 
dbedience, excepting Perth^ a great loss for his country, and 
he greitly I'egreted: but tio loss is without some gain. Ro- 
bert Stev^art had lioW i*ecovered his health, who was the other 
gote^ncfrj arid, as some write, he assumed the Lord Liddis- 
dale fofr His coleague; whether that where so dr not, and 
tp^ate^er ins piece and name was, he w^ a notable adjunct to 
Bobert Stewart^ arid under his authority performed much 
g(>od service, and pfofitiMe to king and country, with great 
tabard of his life, by receiving of many wounds, while he did 
assail arid vanquish greater numbers with far fewer*, so that 
by his prowess and singular valour^ he reduced Tiviotdale, 
Nithsdale, Anandale, and Clydesdale, except the Hermitage, 
to the king's obedience, having elxpuised from thence all the 
English. These lands and strengths #ere lost again after the 
battle of Durham, and recovei*ed agaiii the second time by 
Willijlm the first Earl of Douglas, which we have faiserted 
Here, lest men inconsiderately should ? OnfoUnd arid nnistake 
the one WilliaxA for the bther. 

By ifhfe^^ doings Iws nime came to be spread thi-6dghout the 
wH6le island j insomuch that Henry Lancaster E^rl of Derl^ 
^li^ring tWreof, iftd being himsdf a valiant niaftj and' desi#- 
^tte 6f ^d?y, provoked him tq S^ wit^ him hand to hand 
6h Aofseback: biit at fliefr fii^st iricouhter, the Lord of Liddis- 
fiilcfs hand iWis s6 sore wounded wifli his ^>#xl ^ear,* whacl^ 
Bi^ke hard at hii hattd, that he iiirzi not able to prosecUt^ef th« 
frbriibat, ¥^rt-eupon it was delayed. Ma}6r ihak^th ihentioh 

f Andrew Wintbn says, that it ^as the Ilarl of D'erby'i fpear. 
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of his justing, :pd ioia^jth Alexander |l^msay with l^m at 
Perwick: he telleth also of one Patrick GraJmi), ^ho biei^g 
proyo^ed a»d d^ajlenged by .ai?i ftiglisJiHi^^n kto t^e fiejd, 
told him he was contept; jbut wished him to 4ine ijrell, fi^r 
hi? would send him to sjup in paradjse, whkh Jie also jdid. 
Hereuppii he condemn^ th^§e justs and duels in time of pe^ce, 
so that it would seem there has been some peace or truce; 
but w^ hear not of ^ny , I do rather thinfc tl?#re hatji been 
som.e assurance at tl^t time. 

Th^t s^me year the King of England seat a very valiant 
fcnight named Sir Thom?3 Barclay, into Scotland, with a 
great power o£ mfen, to assist their fjbction. Robert Stewart 
and the Lord Liddisdale go against hi?n> and gave him battle 
at Blackburn, where the Lord of liiddjsdale (ou[ght so eager- 
ly, that all his m.en being slain, he a^ Robert Stewart hav- 
ing only three left with them, cpntinijed still 'fighting, and 
defended themselves till nigjit, which being come on, by f^ 
TO^^ thereof tjiey escaped, and saved themselves by flight. 

It was not long before he recompensed this loss, by the de- 
feating of John Stirling and his con^p^ay. This Stirling with 
^00 men ;^sault:ed the Lprd Liddisdale at unawares, at a place 
called Cuagens^ having but forty in his company, as he was 
journeying without any fear or suspicion pf an enemy. This 
put him into a great fear at first, but lie recollecting him- 
self out pf that sudden affrigjit, foi|ght so valiantly tliat he 
defeated Stirling, slew fifty of his men, and took forty pris? 
oners. 

Afterward the English that lay at Crichton made divers 
onsets and incursions iipon him, in one of which he was run 
thrcwgh the body with a spear, and was thereby disabled to 
do any service for a season. 

So soon ^s he was recovered, being accompanied with 
t'wenty men only, he set upon sixty English, at a place called 
The black Shaw, and having wisely taken the advantage of 
the ground, which was fitter for fodt than horsemen, he slew 
and took them every one. 

In th^ same year, 3338, the 24th of December, or, as 
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Others, the 2d of November, he set upon the convoy o^ ther 
English that were carrying victuals to the castle of Hermitage, 
as they were in Melross, or near to it, and defeated them^ 
but not without great slaughter of his own menj and so hav- 
ing got the victuals, he went and besieged th^ castle of Her- 
mitage, took it, and did^victual it with the same victuals which 
he had taken at Melross. 

He vanqufshed also Lawrence Vauch, alias Rolland Vauch^ 
a very valiant man, with a great company of Englishmen. 

And in the year following, 1 339, he fought five times in 
one day with Lawrence, or William Abernethie, a leader un- 
der Baliol, and having been put to the worse four times, saith 
Hollinshed, Boetius, five times, at the sixth time vanquished 
him, and slew all his men, and took himself prisoner, and 
thereafter presented him to Robert Stewart, who sent him to 
the castle of Dumbarton. For these, and such other exploits 
atchieveJ by him, he was highly esteemed of all men, and 
got the name which is commonly used of him. The Flower 
9fChevdlry. 

He was after this sent ambassador into France, to inform 
King David of the state of the realm, and to confer with him 
about weighty matters, being either chosen for his worth, or 
only sent by Robert Stewart as his colleague, and so fittest 
for that employment. While he was there he obtained par- 
don of the King of France, and peace for one Hugh Hambel 
a famous pirate. - - . 

During his absence in France, Robert Stewart h^d laid siege 
to St. Johnston in the year 1339, and had divided his army 
into four squadrons, under four chief captains, each captain 
commanding a part, of which he himself was one, the Earl of 
March another, William Earl of Ross th^ third, and Magnus 
Mowbray, Lord of Clydesdale, the fourth. It was divers 
times assaulted, but they were repulsed with loss, it being 
valiantly defended by the English that were within. They 
had lain at it ten weeks without doing any good, and were 
now almost quite out of hope to take it; so that they began 
^o think of leaving olF, when^ in. the very mean time, the 
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£.ord MSdMble mi^^ Ai Taffy tevtti^ blight with hioi 
mt 4tJtiimi§, HbkMtMl tiSffpim^f #im five ships n^dt fitmish. 
#A with ineti^ si^tditfimifkAi dM ^€Spon$. Th^se men thi 
Lord liddbdde had hired ifi Fi'attie in p^pose foir this bosr- 
si^ssi amofi^ them were two kni^tsr of the family of Castl^^ 
OaBiardy md two EsffAeSf Giles de la Hayes^ and John d6 
Breise. H^ hmdad a p&rt of the soldiei^, and l€ft the rest 
in the diip$ to k^p the mouth of the fi^tt, and he himself 
tMordned to Conpittf in Fife to take it. It had b^cm deserted 
by the Efi^isbmen for wim cf viettiate iff the time of Murriy 
the goveraor, and now agaift it was seiaed by the Englished 
Scot9 for the «Me of the Englishi Their captain at this tim6 
n^as- one Willmm BuHock an Enjg^isdi' priest, btit a valiant mainh^ 
vfbo wasr aiso treasurer foi^ them and the faction. The Lord 
Liddisdale dbals with him, that seeing: th«fre wad' no hope of 
Mctot^ from England) and that the Stdtg garrison was not to 
lift ttts^d tOy he Would forsalfe ttfe English faction, and entef 
tefo King l)avid'sf S€Jl^icev pHroitllring to procure him lands ift 
Scot^Mid. Bulleefe accepted his o#er, and having obtabed 
his promised lands, he did much service afterward to the king 
UmI tiie Lord of Liddtsdak. Having by this means recover- 
ed Goop^, he returned^ to the siege of St. Johnston, where, 
9B he was ever forward^ he Was &urt in the teg with the shot 
of a cross-bow, going to the scalad^, nevertheless he departed 
not till the town was^ taken, oT given up by the governor 
thereof Thomas Uthred# The manner of the taking of it 
was this: when the siege had hsted four months, and was 
like to have continued tdnger, die Earl of Ross, by d^|g^g 
eif mnes, drew away die water, and dried up the fosseei'and 
ditchesv so»diatthe soldiers going ^dT the assault upon dry 
S^xnmd, and approaching the Walls, without any let or difficult 
ty, beat the defenders from off the walls, especially by shoot- 
ing of darts and arrows out of* the engines which they had 
caused make; and so they renderedi and departed with bag 
and baggage in the year 1340. 

Within four days after Stirlmg was also besieged, tmd ren- 
dered on the same conditions. 

Q 
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. After the siege of St. Johnston was ended, the Lord Lid* 
disdale rewarded the Frenchmen very liberally, and sent them 
back into France well contented. He caused also restore to 
Hugh Haipbel one of his best ships, which was taken by the 
enemy during the siege; for Hambel having adventured t© 
approach the town with his ships to give an assault, one of 
them was taken by the English, and now was restored. 

Thus King David's party did flourish by the faithful valour 
of these his good and notable subjects, and prevailed against the 
pretended King Baliol,>ho seeing such success in Sling David's 
affairs, durst show his face no longer; but having lurked a 
while in Galjoway, by changing and shifting places for fear of 
being intercepted, and wearying of that kind of life, .hero- 
turns into England now the second time after his conquest: 
he did not possess his kingdom long: and but with little ea^ 
or contentment, what by the king of England, his good mas- 
ter, detaining of him little better than a captive: a shadow of 
a kingdom, or slavery rather, being miserable indeed, yet 
sees he not his misery, but seeketh it again, and loseth it 
again. 

But let us return to our Lcfird of Liddisdale, who desists 
not here from doing, of good service to his king and country. 
Edinburgh castle is yet Jn the possession of the English, it 
was too strong to force; wisdom must supply, which was not 
backing in hici), no ignore than valour, a good harmony, and 
happy conjunction, which were ever to be wished. There 
was one Walter Tow;ers, of whom are descended the Towers 
of Innerlieth, a man of his acquaintance, and a follower of 
him, had by chance a ship laden with victu^ in the Frith of 
Tay beside Dundee, Liddisdale causeth hijn to bring about 
his ship to Fovth, where, as he was instructed, feigning himself 
to be an English merchant, and jsending some flagons of very 
fme wine to the captain of t^ castle, he prayed him to take ■ 
liim into his protection, and that he would give such order 
as the rest of his victual might be free fi-om all danger and 
peril of his soldiers, and of the enemy; promising that if the 
garrison in the castle had need of any thing, he should epnx- 
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vuuid tiiy thing that was in his pawer, so far as it could reach. 
The captain desired him to send some hogsheads of thesam& 
wine, and some biscuit-bread, and promised him access when 
he pleasedr he further warned him, that he should come 
timely in the morning, for fear of the Scots, that did make 
frequent onsets and incursions in those parts. The LokJ of 
Liddisdale being advertised hereof, chooseth out twelve of 
his best men, and the same night goeth out to Walter Tower's 
ship, and he and his men having bcn-royred the mariners ap- 
parel, did put it on above their armour, an^ so went to the 
castle, carrying the wine and victual with them. He had be- 
fore placed the rest of bis m^n as near as be could, that they 
might be in readiness, upon a sign giyen them, to come to 
the castle tq* Jiis aid. Jiddisdale himself, with Simon Fraser 
5ind William Bullock, (say our writers, but his name was Sir 
^ohn Bullock) went a little before, and the rest followed a 
pertain spac^ after. When they were let in within the bul- 
wark, perceiving the keys of the castle hanging upon the 
porter*s arm, they slew him, anc} without noise opened the 
gate, and presently gave thjg. signal, by winding of a horn. 
This sound gave warning both to his friends and enemies, 
that th^ castle was taken; both made haste, the one to defend, 
the other to pursue; but [the Scots having a steej^ hill to as- 
i^end, behoved to come forward the more slowly; for that 
cause, lest thqr liOjd should be excluded from his men, they 
i^ast dqwii the carriage in the gate to keep it open, and hav- 
ing fought a sharp fight, at last they that were within gave 
place: th^ captain with six more were taken, the rest were all 
slain: and having thus won the castle, he made his brother 
'William Douglas* (say they, but should call hiir^ Archibald) 
keeper and captain thereof, ^ 

This same year, or the ne:^t, 1342, the 30th of March, 
Alexander Ramsay took Rpjtburgh in Tiviotdale, and soon 
Sifter John Randulph wa? spt at liberty in exchange for John 

* Oyr Historiaii is ^ht, for he had a brotlicr desi^jned in ch^rt^rs, U'iUi- 
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Montague taken in France, 9aidi Mijer^ inkI katk Us vm 
castle Q|f Lodunabqi in Annandale. 

So that by the industry and effortt of these three «iard<oi| 
the Lord Liddisdale, in the middle nardiy Alexander Efunt 
^ay in the east, and Jchn Randulph in the west, the E|i|^ 
were wholly expell^ out of Scoda^d beyond the bor^erSf 
which iiappened in the time of Edward Itt. peither! did the 
Englishmen possess one lidQt of Scottish giound, excepting 
the town of Berwick. Shc1| Pood lewice did these nol^ 
meuy with the other good nobility, in the minority and At 
nence of their prince from his country/ agamut |he great ^>rst 
of Englandt and a great part of ^heir own country of jScol* 
land, being unfaithful subjiects, linnaHml S^ehmen} pA 
this these nobles did, even (or the love they bore to Kkg 
Robert, this David's finther, bearing the heat of Ae day fer 
him, while he is at ease and security^ with watching, hungOP| 
^hirst, cold, and great efl^ion of their blood, to make ihc 
kingdom peaceable tq him, choosing to adventure their Imih 
their lives, and whatsoever worldly thbg is dear unto m«^ 
rather than to abandon him, and follow hb enemies witli 
eas^ and quietness, under whom they might have lived a 
peaceably life, if they would set aside re^d unto their Hon* 
pur and duty. 

Such is the force of the love of subjects, beyond aH strength 
pf men and riches of treasures, only able to endure a streii^ 
and hold put, as ms^y he §een by this example to be remark- 
ed greatly by subjects, and entertained above all treasure by 
sovereigns, and to be accounted a chief, yea ahnost the only 
point of true policy, to love and m^e much of all men, and 
f specially their nobility, that they may in suck their prince'? 
straits, when they shall happen, endure , the better as these 
^len did, which they foyld not have c^one, if they had not 
had authority and dependence, and been sp respected by their 
inferiors, whoever would diminish this authority in noHemen, 
abasing them too far, and making them suspect to prince^ 
;\nd not safe for them, they err greatly in policy, and unad- 
visedly cut the props of the prince's standing, which being 
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^othority goifig away with hh own person. It fell well oat 
vith King Da^id Bruoe that these noblemen were not ^o, and 
tfaare&re the more able to do great things for him« 

After these thiiigs they sent ambassadors to desire King 
David -to come bmne, and so he did the 2d of June that sam# 
year. Mis first act was carefoUy to inquire for>. and grateful* 
If to rew«rd suck as kad suffered in his service; a prudent 
get: but ala3) the ttudieurt it faUetb oftea out^ that princes 
kno^ not afl things, ^tnd before they be inftnned, they many 
tisuas conclude: the c^use of many errors and much mischief 
has happened thereby, $s it £41 out here. We have heard 
lu>w ufae Lord liddisdale, among many of bis notable ser.* 
^ioesy had in particular expelled the English out of Tivioti* 
dale, and dtiMrte other places, by lus wisdom and valour, 
and was therefore rewarded with the s^me lands which be en* 
^ed afterwards as his rightful inheritance from thenceforth 
lie so used it, as in a manner conquered by himselE He 
was ¥Pard«i, and so defended it, defending ministry justice, 
•nd <fischarged the place and office of sheriff, having wcm it 
from the enemy. This he did with the tacit consent of the 
country, and by allowance of those that were in authority. 

Thus beii^ in possession, and [trusting to his deserving 
toww^s bis king and country, and the nobility of his blood, 
sind potency of that house he was eeiue of, ht looked for 
fto competitor in that which he had takfn from ihe enemy; 
and not knowing, or not caring for the law, %% is customary 
to martial men, ^ perhaps being prevented, being slower 
in going to King David, or on spme such like occasion, the 
sheriflFuhip is givep from him to another. Alexander Ram- 
say was amcffigst the first that welcomed King P^^vid at his 
return, and was received kindly as he had merited, ^d much 
made of by hiqi, who for his service gave him the keeping 
of the castle of Roxburgh, and together with it (whether of . 
the king's own free and mere motion, or any other sogges- 
tioB, or by Ramsay's procurement) the sheriffship of Tcviot* 
dales very unadvisedly, if be knew Liddi^dale's interest. 
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very ill formed if he knew it not; very imprudently, siy 
©ur writers,, who blame the king*s indiscretion for giving 
it from William Douglas Lord of Liddisdale, to Alexander 
Ramsay, and for withdrawing of it from so worthy a. man, -so 
well deservi()g to whomsoever, for that was to make a division 
among his own: so it proved, for William Douglas of Liddis-? 
dale took it very highly that Alexander Ran^ay should be 
preferred before him to that office*, but he was chiefly incensr 
ed against the taker of it, as having done him a great indig- 
nity, which makes it apparent, that he hath not only accepted 
of it, hut sued for it; therefore, set altogether on revenge, he 
suppressed his anger for the present; but after some three 
\n0oths, as Alexander Ramsay was exercising the-^ffice in 
Hawick, and looked for no such thing, he set upon him, and 
having shin three of his men that stood to the defence of their 
master, he hurt him, and casting him on a horse, carried ' 
him to the Hermitage, where he died of famine, according 
to ihe testimony of sundry of our writers, and the black book 
of Scoon, where it^ shewn that he was taken thp 2itHh of 
June> and kept seventeen days without meatj save that some 
few grsuns of corn, which, falling down out of ^ corn-loft 
which was above him, were gathered by him and eaten. > 
• Such is the unbridl6dness of anger, justly called fury, to 
be greatly Uamed in him; yet they mark the cause thereol^ 
the king's unadvisedness, in procuring thereby the loss and 
mn of so worthy a man af war, far from his father*s prudence 
and probity. The king, not yet acquainted with military dispo,* 
sitions, was marvellously moved therewith, and intended to 
have punished it examplary, to deter others from doing the 
like; and therefore caused search very diligently to have ap*- 
prehended Liddisdale, but in vain, for he withdrew himself tp 
4 he mountains and desert places, ^and in time obtained pardon 
by the suit of his friends, of whom he had purchased good 
storb by his worthy acts for the liberty of his cotmtry, among 
whom Robert Stewart, the king's sister's son, was his speciaj 
i;ood friend. That which most effectually served to procure 
him favour, was the magnific, but true comnjemoration ^^ 
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the great eiploits atchieved by him, the consideration of tht 
time, in respect whereof (the peace being uncertain without, 
and things not very quiet at home) military men were to- be 
entertained, and used with all favour. By this occasion he did 
not only obtain pardon for his fault, but he got also the gift of 
keeping of the castle of Roxburgh, and sheriffthip of Teviot- 
dale, (and all other of his lands in Teviotdale, or^else where, re* 
stored to him) which the other had, and which were the cause 
pf the slaughter- This clemency of King David was perhaps 
profitable for that time, but pernicious in example: this fell 
out, as hath been said, three months after the king's coming 
home*, and therefore in October, or perhaps in September, 
at the head court in Hawick, his pardon was otttained, and 
his peace made with the king a little before the battle of Dur- 
ham, which was in the year 1S46, the 17th of October j so 
that he was three or four years a banished man. 

After his return from banishment, finding the king bent 
Upon Ins journey against England, he wisely and earnestly 
dissuaded him, and did exhort him first to take order with 
the disorders at home, and before all things to settle themt 
for the Earl of Ross had slain the Lord of the Isles, whereby 
a great party of the king's army was diojinished, the Lord o£ 
the Isles' men lying back for want of a head, and so the Lord 
Ross and his men for fear of punishment. So did also many 
'Others that lay near them, retire and go home, fearing lest they 
should suffer in their absence by their neighbourhood to those 
disagreeing lords, and be some way damaged; wherefore 
•they thought good to provide in time, the best they could, 
against all perils that might happen: for this cause he coun- 
selled Jthe king, first to settle peace ^ith his own subjects before 
Jie enterprized a foreign war; that, peace being settled, and 
his army united, he might the more strongly and ivith better* 
success invade England. But the king contemning his good 
and wholesome counsel, (his French friendship prevailing 
xnore with him than either his own good or the good of his 
country) he raised an army wherewith be entered Englan<^ 
«jid was encountered by the English at Durham, xvhqt^ tiiq 
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Seot^ward dtf^ited^ KmgD^vid Bnroe taken pridoMr, And 
ynA. Um, beside olher% WiUiaok Eari of Dtn^^ »d dM 
ibvi of LiddKsdate, wbo i««r€r shordy sftar rail^dtxsat oif d]$- 
ituaaedy » mmh. the morff easSy, for that they had the Mngi 
and so cared the tes^ for oAmts. This feM 6y€ id the ]^ 
1346, October the iTch, aa hatlk been safiA 

Whfle the Lord Liddbdale was a prisons a^AMg tti ^06* 
mio9> he did not forget his friends at hooiei^ STuf David Baif^ 
day had skin one Jobci Douj^ brother to* Sir VfMzxAi 
and father to Sir Ja«ne9 of Dalkeith, (^ our v^riters) bendbs 
Horsewood; but they should say rather, brother to Sit WJl* 
liam^ for there Sir WiMiam is th^ same Lord of Lidd%Kldi^, of 
triiom we now speak, natural soik to^ good Sir JaiMsf; neither 
was John Douglas slain in Horsewood, but in Kint^si^htre; by 
Locfakvin. This Barclay also had taken Sif Jcri^ BuHfttl: 
at the king's command, ^md pQ€ faim^ iA prison in^ Lindorei^ 
where he died of hunger almost in fh« same Mft' Asfr Sir 
Alexander Ramsay diedw The writers k^ the* blame 6Tt (M 
nobility that en;\iied so worthy a: rtia»f and ac^u^^ hiii!r AbtS 
ly to the king of unfaithlalness^ hut they tdl nof what ponit. 
They themsaSves cail him^ a worAy chaplatn> of gretit ^sdoffli 
singular prndence and elocfuenc^', beyond any ior his timQ 
who had been chandseHaln to Ed^vrard- BaGol, treasurer to the 
rest of the Englishmen in Scotland, and lastly, chamberlaidi 
to King David, and amongst the chief of his* comisellors^ re- 
puted as anotiier Hushai. Nevertheless, dius was he delated 
stfid takeir a»ray, havirig done c^ei-s good offices ur the com- 
monrweakh, and bfting very liecessary unta it. The Eord of 
LiddisdEde had drswn hinl from the English fection to Bang 
Da'vidfs party, and he had' used him in good services, where- 
^ he was- not forgetjbl, ever remaining one of his special 
friends* This giveth men matter of suspfcion, that his death 
was for ill-will to the Lord of Liddisdale by die king incens- 
ed against him, never disgesting in heart the death of Sit 
Alexander Ramsay, whereby the king is blamed^ as counsel- 
lor or follower thereof; and that Sir David Barclay, enemy 
to him, did execute it vrillingly, or did procure the king's 
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eommand thereto* The taking of the castle of Edinborgh^ 
in the year IS^l, by the Lord of LiddisdalC} was plotted by 
Sir John Bullock, say the writers, who in quickness of wit, 
and sharpness of invention, past all men in his days. In re- 
venge of this, Liddisdale dauseth slay Sir David Barclay, by 
the hands of Sir John St. Michael, (say they) but they should 
have said, Gurmichael in Aberdeen. A just fact, but not 
justly done: the matter was good, the form ill, being be- 
side and against all order: but who could wait for order 
in so disordered a country? When should he by order of 
law have obtained justice, his prince being in captivity? 
His duty to his friends defendeth the factj the state of 
the country excuseth the form* God looketh not so 
oipon things: he had before (as we have Iieard) slain Sir Alex- 
ander Ramsay, he must not want his own share; but who 
durst do it? The avenger of blood finds means. Such is the 
state of man^ what can they lean to on earth? Before he 
4o not pay that debt of blood, the Earl of Douglas shall 
exact it; his chief, his cousin, and to add that also, his own 
son in baptbm, as the Lord of Liddisdale was to the Earl of 
l3ouglas, for the black book of Scoon calleth him his spirit' 
ual father i and thus it came to pass. 

The Lord of Liddisdale being at his pastime, hunting iYi 
Etrick-forest, was beset by William Earl of Douglas, and such 
as he had ordained for that purpose, and there assailed, 
irounded and slain beside Galsewood in the year 1353, upon 
a jealousy that the Earl had conceived of him with his lady, 
as the report goeth; for so says the old song: 

The Countess of Douglas out of her hour she came, 
And loudly there that she did caU; 
» It is for the Lord of Liddisdale 

That I let all these tears down filL . 

The song also dedareth how she did write her love letters 
to Liddisdale, to dissuade him from that hunting. It telk 
likewise the manner of the taking of his men, and his own 
killing at Galsewood, and how he was carried the first night 
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to Lindin Kirk, a mile fi-om SeUdrk, and Was burkd iridnH 
Ibe abbacy of Mefross. 

The pretended cause of this slaughter, is by ouf writm 
alleged to be the killing of this Alexander Ramsay and Sir 
l3avid Barclay, and some other grudges; and so the Earl said 
himself) as tbey say: and so it was indeed, if we look unto 
God) But who doth believe him, that it was on his partis 
No writers, po report; no opinion of men doth believe it, 
even to this day. They lay the cause on his ambition, on 
his envy of Liddisdale's honour, and jealousy of his great- 
ness* Reason sways to the same side, and brings great if 
not necessary argtiments: for what had he to do with Alex^ 
ander Ramsay, that he should for his sake dip his hands in 
his own blood? Far less for Sir David Barclay, on whom lie 
himself should have taken vengeance, if the Lord Liddisdal« 
had not done- it; this John Douglas whom Barclay slew being 
so near to himself; but something must be said to colottt 
things* But this will not colour this bletnisb, though in a 
fsar bo<}y, indeed as we shall see hereafter. D(^h ambition 
spring from a great mind? Doth envy, of virtue? Jealousy, of 
hatred? Let noble hearts avoid them; it is the basest thou^ 
that can fall into a man's mind. Right minds love virtue, 
^ven in strangers, even in enemies; generous minds strive to 
do better, not to hinder such as do well. It is a strange max- 
im and ill-grounded, a wicked wisdom and perverse, policy^ 
to keep back one's friend in whom virtue appears. It is the , 
greatest of follies, to hinder their gi>owth, for fear they 
should overgrow our greatness; which when we do, it comes 
to pass that we are overgrown by strangers, and often by our 
enemies; yea undermined oftentimes, while our friends thus 
kept under are unable to underprop us, as they both should 
and would do; a just reward to so unjust wisidom. But for 
themselves to put hand in them for their worth, I can find 
no name to it. I must wish this nobleman had been free 
from so foul a blot, and I would fain vindicate him; and 
some small appearance there is that it was nOt his deed: but 
the current of witnesses lay it upon him; and who can con- 
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tend against all the world? Wherefore let us regret it, and 
not allow it; avoid it, and not excuse it or follow it^ as we 
are too ready to follow eril examples. 

Thus he liyed^ and thus he died^ for whose eulogium^ 
short but worthy, let it be said, as it was then blazed in the 
mouths of men, and cited by the manuscript. He was terri^ 
ble and dreadful in arms; meek^ mild and gentle in peace; 
the scourge of Englandt and sure Imckler find wall qfScot^ 
lands whom neither hard success could make slack, norpros^ 
perous slotJifid. He is stiled by the writers, A Second to 
nones and .by consent of that age, and voice of the people^ 
The Flower qf Chevalry. He was often wounded, thrice a v 

prisoner, and ever ready to fight again. What manhood, A 

what wisdom behoved it to be, with fifty men, to overcome » 

five hundred; with twenty, to take and slay sixty? What in- 
vincible mind was it, that being defeated five limes in one 
day, he had the courage to fight and overcome the sixth time? 
Iiet Hannibal wonder at Marcellus, that neither overcoming 
nor overcome, would suflfer him to rest: yet was he not thus 
restless, that we read of; a worthy branch of such a stock, 
a true member of such a house, well retainmg that natural 
sap, sucked firom his predecessors, of valour, and of love to 
his country. And thus far concerning the name of Douglas 
in this branch thereof, in the time of the minority or absence 
of the chief* Now let us return to the principal stock, the 
£arl of Douglas. 

Guliefanus Douglassius Liddalianus, lS3d» ca^uSk 
Omnia quando habeas, qms Mars dedit omnibus, tmus, 

Ut Mars MarteJeroxJulnUnet alta tuo\ 
Hocpatere ut paiiare parem: tiU defuit unum hoc* 

Quin age, posce hostenu caiera solus habes. 

In English tbuf» 
Wldlft tboa«loQ« all Talour didit enjoy, * 

Mars ^Uith beitow on those he would employ. 
One only virtue wanting, doth appear. 
To make the^ excellent: thou CQuUUt not bear 
An aqjoal. Bate this pride, and thou shalt hare 
Xhis honour, Never soldiar was more brav^ 
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if 

^ Of William ifie FffOi of that Name^ the Tenth Lorct^ 

and First Earl qf Douglas. 

Unto Hugh the ninth Lord of Douglas, did succeed 
his nephew William, son to Archibald Lord of Galloway, 
and governor of Scotland, who was slain at Halidon-hill. Of 
this William the other gr^^t branijh of DdUglases doth spring; 
to wit, th^ hQUS^ of Angqs, which pvertopped the rest, 
^nd at last succeeded unto th^ place of the stock. It >ras 
he also that raised the house to the dignity of an Earldom, 
^d greatly increased the state thereof. That he was son 
to Archibald, and not to Sir James, as some do mistake it^ 
is clear by divers confirmations, in which Sir James is express- 
ly termed his ungl^, and Archibald his fathen and so doth 
the charter witness, upon which the confirmation proceeds* ' 
The charter is given by Hugh Lord Douglas, brother and 
heir to the late Sir James Douglas, to William son and heir 
to Archibald, brother to good Sir James Douglas. It is doit- 
ed at Aberdeen the 28th of May 1342. The king's charter 
likewise clear eth it, bearing, David Dei gratia^ Sfc. Sciatis 
nos concessisse, <Jr. Gulielmo JJkmino de Doitglas^ saith the 
one; Confirmasse dtlecio, etjideli nqstro Gtdielmo de Doug^ 
fas militia saith the other, omnes terras, reditus^ et posses^ 
sioneSf per tot\im regnum nostrum, de quiby,^ quondam 
J(icobus Dominus de Douglas avunculus suu$, et Archibaldus 
de Douglas pater suus milites obierunt vesfiti. 

Concerning his marriage, we find that he had three wives: 
the first was Margaret, daughter to the Earl of Dunbar and 
March; by whom he had two sons,* James slaiu at Otterburn, 
and Archibald called the grim. Lord of Gallo^vay and after- 
wards Earl of Douglas; and one daughter married to the Lord 

* This is a mistake, for in a charter granted by Margaret Countess of 
Douglas and Earl of Mar, he is expressly said to be htr son. This cjiartez 
is in the Cartulary of Aberdeen, p. 24. 
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of Montgomery. His second wife was Margaret Mar, 
daughter to Donald or Duncan Earl of Mar, and afterwards 
heir and inheritrix to that Earldom: for this Duncan had but 
one son named Thomas, and this Margaret: Thomas was 
twice married; by his first marriage he had one only son, 
namedl Thomas also: this second Thomas was married to 
Marjory sister to this William Earl of Douglas, but died 
without issue; his father Thomas married a second wife 
Margaret Stewart, who was inheritrix of the Earldom of 
Angus, but he had no children by her: so that there being 
none now left of Duncan's race but this Margaret Mar, mar- 
ried to the Earl of Douglas, we find him stiled Earl of Mar 
in his wife's right, in the year 1578, whereof divers monu- 
ments and evidences yet extant do bear witness. By this 
Margaret Mar he had one only daughter Isabel Douglas, who 
did succeed to the Earldom of Mar. She was twice marri- 
ed; first, to Malcolm Lord Drummond, by whom she had 
no children; secondly, to Alexander Stewart son to the Earl 
of Buchan, brother to King Robert III. but had no children 
by him neither; yet she did resign the Earldom in his favour, 
as appears by a charter given thereupon by King Robert III, 
^to lum and his heirs; which failing, unto her and her 
beirs. Thirdly, the Earl of Douglas, after the decease 
6£ Margaret Mar, took for his third wife Margaret Stew- 
art, daughter to Thomas Stewart Earl of Angas, and his 
heu" and inheritrix of the lands and Earldom of AngusJ 
This Thomas was son to John Stewart, and brother to 
Walter Stewart, the great steward of Scotland, who mar- 
ried Marjory Bruce, daughter to King Robert Bruce. Now 
this Ms^rgaret had a brother who died without issue, and a 
sister called Elizabetbj married to Alexander Hamilton of 
Cadyow. Margaret Stewart herself was first married to * 
Thomas Mar Earl of the same, and son to Duncan or Don- 
ald, but had no children by him. Then she was married 
to this William Earl of Douglas, by whom she had a son 
named George. This George succeeded to her in the Earl- 
f Join of Angus, and by gift of his sister Isabel Douglas in- 
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beritrix of Mar^ he got the lands that she had gott^ froax 
her fathen which dbposition Isabel made to her brother. 
GecM'ge^ and not to James or Archibald, for good considera- 
toons to be related at large hereafter^ when we shall come tp 
treat of the house of Douglas* 

And so we see him very fortunate and hcmouraUe in hk 
marriage^ in his purchases, and in his children^ his bonoura^ 
ble mind appears in his deportment to his sister TTteritte, 
whom the writers caU Meonora de Bmce^ to whom he gives ; 
no less than the Barony of Wester Qalder in maritagium to 
Iieri and her heirs whatsoever^ with her husband Sir James 
Sandihnds, as the transcript of the charter bears, extracted 
by James Douglas Lord Dalkeith, April 4th, 1420. The 
charter itself is not dated, but the giver is clear, Guliebma 
Douglas daminufloci ejusdem^ and Sir James' entail doth 
clear it, in which he is csdled Earl of Douglas and Mar. This 
JEIeonora Bruce had to her father Robert Bruce, some call him 
Alexander, son to Edward, slain in Ireland^ and cousii^ger* ' 
man to King Robert. He was Earl of Carrick, and after the 
death of Archibald Lord of Galloway, he married his relict, 
this EarlV mother, and had by her thb lady Eleonora, who, as 
Fe have said, was married to Sir James Sandilands. In r^^ 
of this marriage, and the donation of these lands, that house 
of Sandilands gave the eoat of the house of Douglas, a hearty 
and three mullets, which none else hath besides him, except 
those of the name of Douglas* 

This Earl William was bred in France^ and, as the mani]<» 
script beareth, most part in the wars: his first return toScoit* 
land was before the battle of Durham, some few years, which 
appears by the forenamed charter given him by his unde in 
the year 1342^ Touching his actions after his return, the 
first was a hard entry at the battle of Durham, where the 
king made many knights, to stir them up to fight valiantly; 
and first he created William Lord Douglas an EarL In the 
morning, being warden, he is sent to view the English camp, 
and engaged among them beft>re he was aware; he had a 
number of his men slain, and himself also narrowly escaped^ 
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In the battle (bcmg leader of the van-guard) he was taken,' 
and the king himself likewise, with many others. Bat his 
success after this is more fortunate: for the better understand- ' 
stianding whereof, let us remember the state of afiairs of the 
country of Scotland at that time. 

After Sling David Bruce was taken prisoner at the field of 
Durham, the English repossessed themselves of Merse, Hviot- 
dale,. liddisdale, and Lawderdale: so that their marches were 
Cockbumspath and Sowtray, and fi*om that to Camilops, and 
the Cross-came. Baliol had got again his old inheritance ia 
Galloway, and wasted Annandale, Nithisdale and Clydesdale, 
with fire and sword, and had also, with Percy, over-run Lo- 
thianr neither could there be an army made up in Scotland 
to resist him for some few years; so that Baliol behaved him- 
self again as king: but we hear of no obedience he got by the 
good will of the people. The Scots had chosen Robert Stew- 
art (who was king afterward) to be governor in the king's 
absence, but no great action is recorded, that ,|ie was aU^^ ^t"* 
take in hand at such time, and in such a state i^f his cmmxtyt ^ 
The Earl of Douglas being ransomed or disniisedyttte more 
easily, for that they had the king in their powe^, returned 
home. Thereafter there fell out a matter very greatly to 
be lamented, that it should have^llen into the hands of so 
worthy a person, the killing of the Lord of Liddisdale by the 
Earl. Let me never excuse such a fact; I may well be sorry 
for it: but J wonder at this, that the Earl, after his slaughter, 
should have obtained his whole estate; not only that whick 
he did acquire for his owii virtue and valour in the borders* 
as Liddisdale,, with the sherif&hip of Roxburgh or Tewotdale, 
but also those lands which he had got by his wife, as DaU 
keith, Newlands, Kilbucho, &c. But being rightly consider- 
ed, it seems not so strange; for after the Lord of Liddisdale 
had slain Sir Alexander Ramsay, the king apparently hath 
never pardoned him from his heart. But being still incensed 
agsunst him, as may appear in that the king allowed, or ra- 
ther moved Sir David Barclay in the action of taking and 
slaying Sir John Bullock, a special friend of the Lord of lid- 
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disdate; and for lU-will and spite of him, say our .writers, and 
that his anger being renewed, and increased by the killing ot 
Sir David Barclay; it is possible the king hath bedn well pleas- 
ed to hear and know of his niinj whereupon the Earl of 
Douglas, there being none so able to do it as he, being his 
chief and kinsman, having his own particular grudge, was en- 
couraged to make him away^ and having done it, hath ob- 
tained his lands the more easily. Our histories testify that 
the house and name of Douglas was divided against itself, 
pursuing each other for many years together, with much 
bloodshed, and all upon this occasion. Belike the marriage 
of the Lord Liddisdale's daughter to Sir James Douglas of 
Lpwden, Kincavcl, and Caldercleer, hath been or should have 
been made in his own time, which hath moved the Douglases 
of Dalkeith, Caldercleer, and them of Strabrock to make 
head against the Earl, as those who did most resent that 
slaughter. But at last the fiarl (as commonly remorse com- 
eth after blood) repenting, or at the intercession of friends, 
gives the lands of Dalkeith, Newlands and Kilbucho, to Mary, 
daughter to the Lord of Liddisdale, by resignation in favour 
of her, as is extant in oar public register, to regain the fa- 
vour and dependence of his friends that Were alienated from 
him, retaining Liddisdalymd his other border lands and of- 
fices in his o^vn person: for we find in the register James 
Douglas son to William Earl of Douglas and Mar, stiled Lord 
of Liddisdale, in a letter of pension of 200 merks sterling 
rs granted to him by King Robert, the first of the Stewarts. 

His first care was to deliver his own inheritance from the 
English bondage; for which purpose having gathered together 
a company of his friends: he recovered Douglasdale from 
them, having slain and chased them every man out of it: 
then encouraj(ed with this success, the favour of his country 
people increasing towards him, and greater companies draw- 
ing to him; he expelled them also out of Etrick-Forrest and 
Tweedale, and the greatest part of Tiviotdale. 

At that time- John Copland, 1 know not whether it were he 
that had taken Kinj David at the battle of Durham, or some 
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^ther of that same name, was captain of the castle of Rox- 
burgh, and seekig that the Earl of Douglas did so prevail a* 
gainst his countrymen, gatheared together a great company 
of them, and went forth to oppose him, but was quickly put 
to flight, and constrained to retire to the said castle again. 

Thus having repressed and ejected the English out -bf those 
parts of Scotland, he, not contented therewith, resolveth to 
invade them in their own country; wherefore he, accompani- 
ed with the Earl of March, his own fathe^r-in^laW, and hav- 
ing gathered together a great power of men, as pr4vat<?ly 
and as secretly as he c^uld, he marched towards England: 
They sent William Ramsay of Dalhousie before, and gave 
iiim order to bum Noram, and to spoil the country about, 
to draw the English upon ^eir bost, which lay in ambuscade 
at a place called Nisbet^moor. Ramsay having done his part 
every dexterously, as he was enjoined, having gathered to* 
gether a great booty of cattle, made as if he would drive 
them into Scotland. The English, to recover their goods, 
pnrsued him eagerly, and he flying on purposei drew them 
into the ambush, where the Scots arising suddenly, seyupon 
them fiercely, and put them to flight with great slaughter. 
There were taken prisoners, Thomas <jrray, and his son, with 
John Darcy a nobleman, and many others, even the greatest 
part of them« 

After this, being encouraged by their former success, they 
^d ^iterpnse against the town of Berwick and took it by 
«caiade, not without great o];^>osition and resistance, having 
been discovered by the watches. They had in their com- 
pany Eugenie Garrantiers, with some f<xctj Frenchmen more, 
whom John king of France had sent into Scotland a little be- 
fore, with four thousand crowns, to hire soldiers therewith^ 
^uid this was all, excepting hix jMromises; a weak support in 
%o gr^at a strait! And let it be weU marked, that men may 
see how far they err from the truth, that allege tfiat our 
country and the liberty thereof hath been maintained and 
upheld by support from France, and not by the valour and 
iadustry of the inhabitants. The nobility took the money, 
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and divided it among themselves, prosecuting the ws^ hi 
their own manner, by frequent incursions and inroads. These 
forty were ju'esent at this exploit, and at other occasions 
where they behaved themselves valoroiisly,. It is said by 
some that Thomas Stewart Earl of Angus was present at this 
surprise, and that he had a chief hand in it, as being the 
man that first broached it, and dr^w the rest to it t^ his per- 
suasion: but most authors mention only the two former. Thore 
were slain within the town of Berwick, Alexander Ogle go- 
vernor thereof, Thomas Percy brother to the Earl of Nordi- 
umberland, and Edward Gray with others: but they could 
not win the castle, which he held against them: whereupon 
King Edward coming to rescue it, they being not able to 
keep the town, rifled it, and then burnt it, and razed the 
walls thereof in the year 1355. . King Edward caused repair 
it again; and while that was a-doing, he went himself to Rox- 
btu-gh, where he kept his residence for that time: thither 
came Baliol, and being wearied, (as may be supposed) of his 
titular kingdom, resigned all that he had, which was a show, 
axid pretence to it, requesting the king of England instantly 
that he would avenge him of the injiwies done to him.by the 
Scots, who would not acknowledge nor obey him, but had 
expelled him out of his kingdom: King Edward heard him 
very willingly; and upon that pretext invaded Lothian by 
sea and land: but his navy^^as dispersed and broken by 
stormy weather, and by land the victual was put out of the 
way, so that he was constrained to retire home again, after he 
had poured out his fiuy upon Edinbm-gh,* Haddington, and 
other towns in Lothian, which lay in his way. He being 
gone, the Earl of Douglas passed into Galloway, and partly 
by force, and partly by persuasion and entreaty, he reduced 
that whole country to the king's obedience, and caused Don- 
ald Macdougal, one of the principal men in Galloway, to 
take an oath of allegiance and fidelity in the church of Cumr 
nock, Hollinshed attributes this to the liord of Nithsdale 
bis brother's son, natural son to the Lord of Galloway. He 
look also by for^e the c^tle of Djilswintpn and Carlav- 
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rock, and razed them. Some histories say, they were 
by composition, and upon agreement by King Dayid him- 
self after his return. At this time also John Stewart, son 
to Robert the governor, recovered Annandaie from the 
enemy, and Roger Kilpatrick took Disdeir. And even, as 
before, in their king's minority they had done, so now dur- 
ing his captivity, these his faithful subjects made his enemies 
to reap but small profit of all their pains, having now 
again delivered this country from them almost every where. 
Let it be remarked, as we said before, to the end that 
kings and princes may think it the best policy that can 
be to procure and entertain the love and hearty affection 
of their subjects, and more especially of their* faithful no- 
bility. 

Shortly after this they write, that the Earl of Douglas went 
into Finance with 3000 men, and was made knight of tjie 
chiefest order in that kingdom: he was present at the battle^ 
of Poictiers; where the field being lost, and John King of 
France taken prisoner by Edward the l^ack prince, son to 
King Edward HI. the Earl of Douglas escaped very hardly > 
being rescued by his own men, of whom there were? 
slain Andrew Stewart, Robert Gordon, Andrew Haliburton, 
and Andrew Vasse knights. Archibald Douglas, natural 
son to good Sir James, and brother to the Lord of Lid- 
disdale was taken prisoner, a^d with him William Ram-< 
say of CoUuthie, who perceiving that the enemy did not 
know the said Archibald, nor apprehend him to be a man of 
any quality, to deceive them the more, he used him as 
his serving-man, making him to pull off his boots, and do 
such other drudgery, by which means he was set at liberty 
for a small ransom. 

Now, as these actions of war do shew his valour and love 
to his coimtry, so likewise there fell out an occasion at home 
in matter of state policy, which did no less manifest his pru- 
dence, magnanimity, and affection to his native soil; which 
was thb, King David being returned from his captivity, after 
he had spent some five years in settling of the troubles and 
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afFaurs of liis kingdom, afier he had fined sUch. as had tied 
first at the battle of Durham^ and composed mkh brmls and 
disorders as were amongst his subjects, at last, in the year 
1S65, he kept a parliament. There he propounded unto tte 
states, that they would give way to the uniting of the twa 
kingdoms of Scotland and England^ and seeing he himself 
had no children, be contented to give way, that Edward of 
England, or his son might be hit successor. Whether he 
made this proposition, because he did judge it indeed to be 
most profitable for both kingdoms, so to end all their quarreb 
and wars, or that he had taken a great liking to the king of 
England's son, or else that he had been constrained to pro- 
mise and swear to do it by King Edward, when he was in his 
power, or some other occasion, it is uncertain. But the 
motion was so ill taken by all that were there present, that 
th^ had no patience to stay till every man's vote were 
asked in his turn, but altogether with one voice, did cry 
out with a confused noise and clamour detesting it, and 
protesting, that so long as they were able to bear arms, 
they would nevef give their consent thereunto; that they had 
one of age to be heir already, whensoever God should call 
him; especially the Earl of Douglas took it so to heart, that 
he entered into league with Robert Stewart Earl of Strath- 
ern, who was next heir, Smd was chiefly prejudiced hereby, 
with Patrick Earl of March, George Earl of Murray his bro- 
ther, John Stewart of Kyle, afterwards Robert III. and Ro- 
bert Stewart of Mpnteith, after Duke of Albany, to with- 
stand and oppose this business to the utmost of their powers, 
in case the king should prosecute it, and to defend them- 
selves if he would use violence against them. And they 
were so forward herein, and went so far on in it, that it 
had almost come to an open rebellion: neither were ^hey re- 
conciled until the king changed his purpose; and then, by 
the mediation of the prelates of the realm, they desisted 
and gave their oath of fidelity to him again in the year 1366, 
having been at variance and jealousy the space of two or 
three years. The English writers would make it seem to 
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have been but oolltision^ and that the king did but propound 
it, for eiConeration of bis promise to King Edward, and was 
^ad of the refusal^ for that he vras not to labour further in 
it. But our histories signify no such thing, and say directly 
that he did it rincerely, and was highly offended with the 
denial for the time, and that those who had refused, looked 
for the worst, and set themselves for defence; yea, that they 
went so far, that some of them made incut'sions upon the 
towns and villages in the country, to. terrify the king, saith 
Major, and that he might learn to know that the whole king- 
dom did not altogether depend upon him, but upon the good 
counsel and mature advice of the nobility. And Boetiua 
writes, that the convention being dissolved, there followed 
rebellioft of some of the nobilityj whilst they feared that they 
had offended the king with their free speeches, det^mining 
to eiiterprlsc and do somewhat before they should be caused 
to suffer. Such is the force of jealousy, when it entereth in- 
to men's breasts; and therefore it is to be avoided with great 
care, and the occasions thereof cut off betimes: for it com- 
eth often to pass, that upon such suspicions, when neither 
party have had an ill meaning, but have been afraid of ill, and 
sought to prevent it, such inconveniences have followed, as 
would not have fallen out otherwise; and, therefore, above all 
things, assurances should be given to counsellors and free 
voters, that iit their free delivering of their opinions, they 
shall not offend there; or, if they do suspect they had of- 
fended him, the suspicion should be removed betimes, and 
they put in security. And this King David did in this mat- 
ter, as the most judicious of our writers say. They that had 
cried out against it most freely, saith he, hearing that the 
king was angry, were about to have made defection, whose 
fear when the king understood, he remitted all wrath^ 
received them immediately into favour. By this wise 
government, and modesty on all sides, suspicion was taken 
away; and although he was offended for the time, because 
they did not yield to his desire, yet afterward he re- 
joiced greatly, as he- certainly had great cause, to see the 
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true and hearty affections of his sutgects to their country^ 
to his own blood, and the house of Bruce) the uprightness, 
sincerity, and magnanimity, virtues requisite and necessary 
for counsellors, in resisting even himself for himself, for his 
own honour and good, which were both greatly interested 
by this his desire, if he had obtained it; being so prejudi- 
cial to his sister and her offspring, who have happily succeed- 
ed since, besides the breach of oath to his father, the 
servitude of his country, subjecting it to strangers, and the 
itain of his honour for ever, to have been the author of so 
unworthy a fact. And without all doubt, it was greatly a- 
gainst the security of his own person, in regard of the am- 
bition of his designed successor and heir. King Edward, and 
his impatience to abide God's leisure, who in a colder hope, 
had used indirect means to make away Thomas Randulph. 
What would not that man have attempted for a certain pos- 
session? And what miserable case had the person of this 
good king been in, if he had got his own will? If his will 
had been accounted as a law by these his subjects. A notable 
example to counsellors, of freedomf where their prince's 
good, and the good of their country doth require it; to 
princes of modesty, in opposition made to that which may 
be their will for a time, and whereunto for the present ap- 
pearance they may be very bent. A happy king that caa 
so dispose himself not to be wedded to his own affections 
only! Or if not so yet happy is he that hath such counsellors, 
who will resolutely remonstrate the right, and stand to it^ 
by which means he may be brought to examine his own af- 
fections, to see the errors of them, and rejoice thereafter 
that he did not what he most desired. Certainly this king^ 
hath rejoiced at it all the rest of his days, living in great 
quietness some four or five years. There was not any grudge, 
heart-burning, or suspicion after this between him and any of 
them; such was the integrity of heart on both sides, and so 
it should be in reconcilements, otherwise enmities must be 
perpetual, or would be so, if it were not hoped that the re- 
conciliation would be sincere and entire. Nay, where it is 
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not SO9 that peace is worse than any war, and nothing else 
but a snare to entrap men. King David died in the castle 
of Edinburgh, in the tower which he himself had caused to 
be built, and is called from his name David's Tower, in the 
year 1370, the nine and thirtieth year of his reign, and was 
buried at Holyroodhouse. 

After his decease there was a convention of the states at 
Linlithgow, to have crowned Robert Stewart, son to Mar- 
jory Bruce, King Robert'3 daughter; thither went the Earl 
of Douglas, and did claim the crown, where he was so strongly 
accompanied, that they feared he would have taken it by 
force, if it were not given to him voluntarily; he alleged 
that he was to be preferred before Robert Stewart, because 
his right was derived both from Baliol and Cuming. Now, 

^ for the better understanding of his claim, we must remem- 
ber, that King Alexander III. dying without heirs, the title 

.of the crown was devolved to King David Earl of Hunting- 
don^ brother to the said Alexander's grandfather King Wil- 
liam. This David of Huntington, as histories relate, had 
three daughters, Margaret, Isobel, and Alda or Ada; the 
eldest, Margaret, was married to Allan Lord of Galloway; 
Isabel, the second, to Robert Bruce, commonly called Ro- 
bert the noble; the third, Alda or Ada, to Henry Hastings, 
whose posterity doth still yet haj^ily with good report pos- 

.sess the Earldom of Huntington. This Allan Lord of Gal- 
loway had by his wife Margaret, eldest daughter to David, 
two daughters, as is most commonly reported, Domagilla 
and Mary; Domagilla his eldest daughter was married to 
John Baliol, father to that John Baliol who was afterwards 
crowned king of Scotland; Mary his second daughter was 
married to John Cuming Earl of Mar, and by her. Lord 

^ of Galloway, called Red John Cuming slain by King Ro- 
bert Bruce at Dumfries. Some write that this Allan had 
three daughters, and that the eldest was married to one 
Roger Earl of Winton, of whom seeing we have no men- 
tion in pretension to the kingdom, it is apparent that either 
tiere hath been no such woman, or that she hath died 
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M?ithaHt chiMren. Buchanan says ke had thret? di^hteri at 
hfs death, in the life of Alexander IJ. also Boetius, in his 
thirteenth book, fol. 294. saith thte same, and calleth this 
man Roger Quincj. Earl of Winton, who, saith he, was made 
constable for his father-m4aw Allan, and continued in tfiat 
office until the days of King Robert Bruce, and then being 
forfeited fot treason, the office of constable was given to 
Hay Earl erf" Errol. He says also ftiat John Cuming did not 
tnarry one of Allan's daughters, but one of this Quinc/s 
Earl of Winton, who had married the said Allan's eldest 
'daughter, wWch is carefully to be remarked.^ Hollinshed 
sap the same in his chronicle of Scotland, and calleth him 
Roger Quincy. John Cuming had by Mary his wife one 
only daughter, called Dornagillaj who was married to Ardu- 
baM Douglas slain at Halidon-hill, father to this Earl WiK 
tiam, of whom we now speak, wherd>y he was grandchild 
to Mary, and great-grandchild to Margaret, David of Hun- 
-tangton^s -eldest daughter, and by consequence reckoning 
fp&si David of Huntington's daughter, 1. Margaret. 2. Her 
-daughter Mary. 3. Mary's daughter* 4. This Eatl William 
'is the four* person. On the other side, for Robert Stewart, 
reckoning likewise from the said David of Huntington'^ 
dauber, 1 . Isabel's son. 2. Robert Bruce Earl of .Carrick, 
S. His spn' King Robert. 4. His dau^ter Marjory. 5. Her 
■son Robert Stewart is the fifth person, which is a degree fiir- 
iher thatt the Earl <rf Douglas, who was in equal degree with 
Mai^ory his miother. This reckoning is not unlike that 
whereby Robert Earl of Cairick did claim it before when he 
contended with Baliol; for Bruce was a male, and a degree 
iiearer, equal wkh Balioi's mother, and this Earl was also the 
^nale, and a de^ee nearer than Stewart, equal with his mother, 
and berides all this, he ^as one of the eldest of David's daugh- 
ters, which Bruce was not. This was the ground of his claims 
but finding his pretension evil tak^n, and disKked by all theno- 
* bility, and disputing that which had been decided long before 
in, favour of King Rob-^t Bruce, who had been confirmed king, 
and to whom Baliol had renounced whatsoever right he could 
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BArtii t6 whom ^so^ iodto his pastetity, the^ ^i and £ail 
Willitm^s owA predecessqfft, had iwofn obedience, and con* 
tinued it the whole time of his \i(e^ and of his sdn David 
the space of sixty-fotif years. 

To which Robert Bruce> attd not to thvid ot Huntington^ 
Robert Stewart was to succeed) whereforethe Earl's chiefest 
firiends, George and Jtihti Dunbar^ Earls ot March and Mur-^ 
f7Lj9 his^brothers*-in4aw by his 6f$t wife, and Robert Brskin^ 
liis assured friend) keeper of the three principal castles in 
Scotland, Dumbarton, Stirling and Edinburgh, dissuaded him 
from itj and so he was contented to desist, and joining very 
willingly with the rest of the nobility, accompanied him to 
Scoon, and assisted at his coronation, being no less accept* 
• able and commended for his modest acquiescing, than he had 
been before displeasing for his unseasonaUe -viotiom *foi^ the 
which, in token of his good-will, and that fae^ (Might so -much 
the more tie the Earl to him, the new king bestows two very 
iionourable gifts upon him; his eldest daughter Bft^am on the 
Xarrs son James, that failing heirs^-maie, the crown might so 
fall to his house) the other benefit was bestowed u^ti the Earl 
liimself, the marriage of Riargaret Stewart Countess of Maf 
and Angus, daughter and heir to Earl Thomas. This Coun^ 
tess of Mar and Angus did bear to this Earl, George Earl of - 
Angns, that was married to one of King Robert Ill's daugh- 
ters, as we shall see in the house of Angus. It is known, 
that these two lived after from thenceforth in good friendship, 
as prince and subject, without suspicion, grudge, or eye-list 
<m either party; for neither did the king remember it as a£i 
as^Hring, whereby to hold a continual suspicious eye ovet 
him, neither did he fear the king as jealous of it, or as esteem* 
•ing that he had suffered wrong in the repulse, nor seeking 
any means to prosecute it ftirther, laying aside all qu^rels 
with the cause in sincerity on both rfdes. 

This should be the practice of all honest hearts, and is 
-the only means to end all debates, entertain peace, and keep 
Jiuman society, far contrary to this now called wisdom, of 
diflSdence, distrust, jealousy, curbing and keeping under tho^e 
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wkh :vi4)piii"w« have had any difEerence, which is ihe^ofdy 
way* to foster variance; and to make enmity etemsJj kr 
trust deserveth truth) and moves a man to deserve that 
trust) and to be worthy of it. Time wins and allure* 
even the wildest minds of men, and ^o of beasts, even 
of fierce lions, if it be not a monster in nature, or worse 
than a monster, one an^ongst a thousand, which is the onlf 
true and solid policy that makes the hearts of men o^s; for 
men must be led by their hearts, and by no other way, and 
so employed, or else let no man think ever to make any great 
use of them. 

King Robert, after his coronation, made divers Earls and 
Barons, (or Xiords) and Knights, amongst whom James Lind- 
say of 6lenesk was made Earl of Crawford. This same yeas 
the peace with England was broken, which had been made 
with King David at his releasing from captivity for fourteen 
years, and had now continued not above four or five years 
only. The occasion of it was this: there is a yearly feir in 
Roxburgh, and some of the Earl of March's servants going 
thither, were slain by the English that kept the castle there* 
of. When the Earl of March craved justice, and could not. 
obtain it, the next year when the fair- day came again, he 
having gathered a sufiicient power of men, invaded the towni 
slew all the males of any years, and having rifled it, and 
taken a great sppil and booty, he burnt it to the ground. 

We read, that a good while after this the Earl of North- 
umberland and Nottingham set forward towards Scotland 
with an army of 3000 men at arms, and 7000 archers, an4 
sent forth Sir Thomas Musgrave with 800 spears, and 30Q 
archers, to. Melross, to try what he could learn of the Scots 
in those parts, with whom the Earl of Douglas encountering, 
took Sir Thomas himself and 120 prisoners, berides those 
that were slain. 

The same year, 1380, the Earl Douglas entered England 
with 20,000 men, and went to the fair of Penrith, and havi- 
ing taken all the goods that were there, he burnt the town, 
llollinsbed in his English Chronicle, speaking of that jour* 
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»ey, m all likeliEood^ sdkh; they Twrought away 40,000 cattle 
siad were assaulted by the wayi but came into Scotland wkb 
tke preyi having lost some few of their men; he says the • 
occasion of it was, because the men of Newcastle had taken 
a Scotch ship, well known to be a piratei but very rich^ 
worth j£7O>00O, whereat the Scots being angry, and eflTended, 
made this incursion. 

' About this time the Earl of Douglas entreated for mercy, 
40 Janies Ijindsay Earl of Crawford, who had been banished 
SI certain time before for killing of John Lyon, son-in-law to 
the king, and chancellor, as some call him, or secretary, as 
^hersrke was the first of the name of Lyon, of whom the 
liouse of Glammis is descended. This Lyon was a young 
man, endued with all the natural gifts of body and mind that 
€oiuld be; he was comely in person> well bred, and of a good 
(Carriage and wiilning behaviour^ which made him liked of all 
n^n, and especially by this James Lindsay, who received bim 
]mto his traini and made him hie secretary: by this octasion 
bemg often at court, the king took notice of him, and liking 
kis deportment, and upon Crawford's commen<btioii, took 
him into his service, and made him his domesiic secretary^ 
It fell so out at last, that the king's daughter (by Elizabeth 
Moor) fell in love with him, and was with child by Him, 
which he revealed to the Earl of Crawford, The Earl fear- 
ing that the king would take the matter heavily and heinous- 
ly, and use the young man hardly, devised this way for his 
safety: he caused another gentleman of his acquaintance to 
take the blame on him, and to absent himself as guilty, and 
then being very familiar with the king, deals with him to be- 
stow his daughter, seeing she had thus fallen, on Jolm Lyon, 
and to give him the lands of Glammis with her, which was 
done acccn'dingly; he got also for his coat of arms the flower- 
de-luce, field argent, and a. lion azure, with a douUe tresi* 
sure, and a woman's head for his crest. What unthankful* 
ness the Earl of Crawford did find in him afterwards, or 
did apprehend and conceive, is not particularly set down; but 
finding his own credit wUh the king to d^^cresis^,. and Joiuv 
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Lyon's t^ incrttiet and taking Lyon to be the cause tIiereof» 
esteemiogjt great ingratkude after so great a benefit, he took 
it so MgUyt %d4 with such indigoatioa, that findbg himac« 
ddently in his way a little from For&r, he slew him yery 
auellyi and fearing the king's wrath, fled into voluntary &^ 
ile, and <o he remained some years, until, at the Earl erf* Don* 
jlas^s intercession, the king suffered himself to be so hr ea^ 
treated, as that he was restored, obtained pardon, and re- 
ceived into the lung's favour. What interest the Earl of 
Douglas had in it, and what friendship with the Earl of 
Crawford, or wl^at pity of his afflicted state, or commisaratioQ 
of him, or wei^iing the cause that brought him to so hard 
« fate, as great men will regard one another, where they tbtak 
they have been ill requited by them to whom they have been 
beneficiali or hqw necessary the presence of so woi^hy a man 
|i«M for the king and country's present state, it is hard to 
l<y^ecture} but this is clear, that the Earl of Douglas h^tii 
)ttei\ oot^ little respected and accounted qf at that timet 
feeing at bis suit the king consented to forgive the murde? 
of his.owiii son-in-l^w, M tp receive the ^utb^Hr thfareof inla 
favour. 

The year following, which was IS8I, there ensued a truce 
^tween the two countries for three year<; there m^ for con* 
finding of this truce John of Gaunt Duke of Lancaster, who 
was uncle to King Richard II. with some other lx>rds of the 
English side*, and for the Scots, the Earls of Douglas and 
March. In the very time pf their meeting and treaty, botk 
parties were informed of the insyrrection made by Jack Straw 
in England, and both di$$^mbled the patter until the truce 
was agreed uppnj then, when all was ended, the Earl of 
Douglas with a generous wisdom, far from that which is now 
in vogue and request, addressed himself to the Duke of Lan* 
caster, apd told him, that i&om the very first beginning of 
their conference, be was jopt ignorant in what state the affairs 
in Ijogland were, but that they were so far from catching 
hold of any advantage of the time, and from making either 
erf pea^e or war accordingly, tb?t they had rather consented 
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to the truce, becitsse of the troubles in EngUmd; and for 
yoorseif, saith he, if it please you, you may remain^ here ia 
Seotfauid until these tumults be settled, or, if you had rather 
return hoime, you shall have 500 horse to accompany yoi% 
and to set you safe in what place in England you please. The 
Duke thanked them for their courtesy, but thinking that he 
needed it not at that time, made no use of either of th^ 
offiirs; but afterwards, being on his journey home, when 
he found that they shot the gates of Berwick against him« 
and would not receive him into the town, he came back a- 
gain, aad was omveyed to Uolyroodhouse by the Earl of 
Douglas^ and his brother Archibald Lord of Galloway, and 
remauned there till matters were settled in England. 

After the trace was expired, Archibald Lord of Galloway^ 
assisted by his brodier the Earl of Douglas, and by the Earl 
of Mardi, won the castle of Lochmaben, as we shall hear ill 
the life of the said Archibald. 

l^pon thb the Duke of Lancaster, by way of revenge* 
made an incursion upon Scotland, in which having rifled 
Edinburgh, and wasted the country he returned home; and 
he being gone, the Earl of Douglas took all the castles and 
houses of strength in Teviotdale, which the English had kept 
since the battle of Durham, Roxburgh only excepted, and 
purged that coantry of brigands and robbers, who had iu 
time of the war been very Ucentious and bold. 

This v^26 the last wcM-k of this nobleman, worthy, say our 
writers, of his house zad predecessors, for he died soon af« 
ter of a fever in the castle of Douglas, and was buried ia 
Melross abbey, in the year 1SB4, as they reckon, and is like# 
ly, for his son James is stiled Earl in the year 1385, March 
20th: of what age he was at his death it cannot be certainly 
collected, but from his father's death at Halidonhill we havip 
51 years after he began to tome upon the stage, and appear 
in business, and the affairs of his courttry, thirty years at 
least, or forty, since we account that he came home before 
the battle of Durham. 

i]^ vras a man, without 4ottbt, ^ exceeding great vili^ 
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ottr» whom even the English spare not to call mie of themosi 
valiant persons in his days within the realm of Scodand; and 
certainly his actions declare no lessi even as they are siiisck- 
arily set down; but if all had been particularly desordR^, 
with the full circumstances* it would have been £ir more 
clear, and not only his valour would have appeared^ but his 
wisdom alsO) travel and diligence, which he must needs have 
used in recovering of so many countries and cables, ^ he i^ 
recorded to have won, and in so many years, as he was em-i 
ployed in continual action, ever victorious, without mentioB 
of any repulse, overthrow, or evil success where himself was 
conductor, and, we say, nor elsewhere, except at tl» battle 
of Durham. Now all is involved in general, and rolled Vf 
in gross, expressing little or nothing of the accidents, or 
particular ways of his exploits, only they tell us this inroad 
he made, and these castles he won, and tell the event indeed 
to have been successful, but no more. This good fortune, 
as men call it, though it be commended, and commendabk 
in leaders, yet is seldom alone, but accompanied with valour, 
towUch it giVes the lustre, and without which he never 
could have achieved such enterprises. 

The love he bore to his country, and to the liberty there^ 
ei needs no declaration: those his travels declare it, which 
could have no other end^ chiefly that act of withstandmg 
King David, in bringing in a foreign king, with such resolu* 
tion, even to the discontentment of his sovereign, to whom 
otherwise he had been ever most obedient, with the hazard^ 
ing of his person and estate* In which opposition, if we 
weigh it narrowly, how many virtues do appear? An unspeak- 
able love to his country with such hazard, freedom of mind 
and uprightness, far from flattery or any dissimulation, not 
following his prince's humour, or soothing him in his present 
disposition, but regarding what was most for his ^good and 
honour, what best for his country, and what the king was 
like to acknowledge best for him, when he should be out of 
that fit. We may also see in it a strange magnanimity and 
courage in his resolving, as he did without a41 dpubtj to pvt 
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whh^li tKat the world could aflord, and whatsoever is dear 
to men in the world, rather than not to maintam that wluch 
he accounted to be right, his life, lands, dignities, honours, 
and all such things, both for himself and his posterity: for 
what was that banding for it, but a plain opposing himself 
to the power of both the kings (Scots and English) the suitor, 
and for whom it was suited, who, doubtless, would both have 
concurred in that cause? And what could the consequence of 
opposing- then be but the loss of his life, lands, and all? or 
vAaX other hope could he have, and what means to stand it 
out? The more is his constancy remarkable, that never yield- 
ed up that disposition. As for his wisdom, it is included in 
all these tlungs, and doth shine in all his actions, which 
without it could not have been performed. Likewise in that 
favour which was shevm unto him by men, the causes of fa« 
veur are employed, and such qualities and virtues are apt to 
gain and procure affection, to wit, gentleness, meekness, sob« 
riety, liberality, and the like; his generosity and courteous 
humility in his speech, which are the true and only means 
of acquiring the good-will and hearts of menj his generous 
imnd and courteousness appeared in his speech and carriage 
towards the l3uke of Lancaster, his justice in pacifying the 
country, and purging out the thieves: a worthy catastrophe 
of sO'Well an acted life! 

Some may think him ambitious in standing for the crown, 
but if he thought he had a right, what could he do less? 
It veas no ambition to seek what was his due, and there was 
as great appearance of right on his side, as might have de- 
ceived a better lawyer than he was^ yet let it be his ambition, 
and that he was not so ignorant but that he knew where the 
title was; have not nuny dispensed with great duties in that 
case; and is it not though half duty, not to be over precise in 
duty, and half justice, not to look too ^arrowly to justice? Si 
violandum estjus^ Sfc. If law or lawfulness should be broken, 
where s^iould it rather be broken than for a kingdom? which 
Is not so much the saying of one man, as the tacit opinion 
of almost all men, Jis appears by the approbation of th||p&« 
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selves, and all others after they teve got it. tt were td be 
trished that error were away, and men saw as well the in* 
ward thorns as the cnttWard pearls of the diadem, that they 
might let it Be at their foot, and not take it up, though they 
might have it for the lifting; but that will be called a stoical 
philosophy, and even the stoics are thought to have much 
ado to keep themselves in that moderation; neither do mea 
beKeve them, when they say they do it m lesser matters, 
where they may attain them; and what they lack is thought 
to be for want of power and dext^ity to compass and ob» 
tain, not of judgement to contemn or neglect. What codd 
the Earl of Douglas then do, who was not so well le;tit)ed 
Or skilled; who had honour and glory ft** the great objecti 
of his intentions, which are the objects of these great sfrirks, 
and many think it should be so? So that m regard of thii 
common opinion of men^ and the instructions of that age, 
yea of all ages, evien of this age almost, in such tnilitary mM, 
t>r pcrfitic wise men, who are not pedants, as they tA t^ysM, 
or theologues, (to give them the best name men can term 
them) I think it not so strange that he insisted, as 1 mtarvel 
that he desisted so soon and easily; neith^ can I so mucik& 
^aise his motion^ as I have reason to commend his modesty, 
for his motion^ likely, has not been immodestly moved, or 
too vehemently pressed, that he gave it so soon over; far 
from the unbrfdledness of turbulent minds, that would rather 
have moved heaven and e^rth, as we say, to have come to 
their purpose, and have cast themselves, their country, and 
^11, into confusion, and into foreign hands and power; nay, 
which is more, and worse than merely foreign, into Ikgli^ 
our enemies, which would be flat slavery, as both the Baliols, 
John and Edward, had done before him, and the last of diem 
on no better, nay not so good a ground: wherefore if we ^^ 
call it ambition, yet certainly it has i not been the worst sort 
thereof, neither unruly nor immoderate, but, by the con- 
trary, very sober and temperate, and such as may well feH, 
and often doth fall into the best and greatest spirits, that are 
tm brought up and deeply instructed in the inmost and prch 
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found points of human and divine philosophy; of which sort 
how few there be? and how meanly are they accounted of? 
Let us either think better of them, or find the less fault with 
him; certainly if he cannot be fully excused^ yet can he not 
be over hardly censured, nor condemned; yea no more con- 
demned for tho moving, than praised for the speedy leaving 
off, and yielding, truly acquiescing, and sincerely obeying in 
thereafter. 



Of James the Second of that Name, the Eleventh 
Lord and Second Earl ofDouoLAi^ slain at Otter*^ 
hum* 

U NTO William the first Earl his son James did succeed, a 
man in all kind of virtue worthy of so great a father, and 
honourable place, who was not inferior to him either in 
courage or fortunateness, unless we account him less fortunate 
for that he lived but few years; wherefore we shall hear his 
own judgement at his death. 

. He had two wives, Euphan eldest daughter to the king, 
as we have said, by his wife the Earl of Ross's daughter^ 
yet the genealogy of the kings in the Acts of Parliament says, 
that she was daughter to Elizabeth Moor, and not the Earl of 
Ross's daughter: he had a son by her, who lived not half a 
year; he had also two natural sons, "William, of whom is des- 
cended the bouse of Drumlanrig, as evidences do witness, 
(given by Jacobus Douglas comes de Douglas Jilio nostro) and 
Archibald, of whom is come the house of Cavers, sheriffs of 
Teviotdale, who, if they had been lawful, had been sons to 
the king's daughter, and had succeeded to the Earldom be- 
fore his brother Archibald the Grim, who did succeed to him; 
but though they did not succeedf yet they have shewed thea^- 
selves very worthy, and amongst the chief great men of the 
land. Of this William also are descended the houses of Cosh- 
ogle, Pinyrie, Davein, and others in Nithsdale; for Archibald 

& 
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Douglas, the first of Coshogle, was seccmd $6n to this Wilf 
liam of Drumlanrig, and was married to one Pringle of the 
house of Galashiels, who bore to him twelve sons, ztid after 
his death she was was married to one Camel Wallace, and 
bpre twelve more to him also. 

Touching the actions of Earl James^ which were done in 
his father^s days, one thing we have spoken of them in his 
father's life as most proper, there is one thing more, besides 
what has been said, recorded of him by some, that during 
his father's life he was sent into France, for renewing the 
ancient league with that kingdom, in which embassy were 
j()ined with him Walter Wardlaw, cardinal and bishop of 
Glasgow, and his uncle Archibald Lord of Galloway. Thiis is 
said to have been in the year 1381, which is the eleventh 
year of the reign of Robert Stewart; the occasion of it was a 
message that came out of France from Charles VI. who de- 
sired to have it so. 

After his return in September, he recovered the town of 
Berwick from the English, and entering England with a com- 
petent power, burnt and spoiled all the country about as £ir 
as Newcastle. 

About the time of his father's decease, in the year 13849 
there was a truce concluded between France and England to 
last a year, in which Scotland was also comprehended: this 
treaty was at Boulogne, or at Lillegham, as others write, 
and for intimation thereof, some Frenchmen were directed 
to come into Scotland) but while they prepared themselves 
too negligently, the Earls of Northumberland and Notting- 
ham, with such as lay nearest to the Scotch marches, laid 
hold of this opportunity to annoy Scotland, so that the Scots 
should have no time to revenge it before the truce was pro- 
claimed, entered Scotland with an army of 20,000, or, as 
others say, 1 0,000 horse and 6000 archers and bowmen, and 
spoiled the country far and wide, especially the lands pertain- 
ing to the Douglases and Lindsays. The Scots, who, trust- 
ing to the report of the truce, dreamed of no such thing, 
finding themselves thus used, were greatly grieved with their 
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own sloth, and no less incensed at the fraud and falsehood 
of England, and resolved to avenge the same. In the meant 
time the report of the English incursion coming to the ears 
of the French, who had the charge to intimate the assurance, 
admonished them of their slownesis; wherefore, to make a- 
mends, though somewhat too late, they hastened over to I^on- 
don in the very time that the English army was in Scotland, 
there they were very cheerfully received, and magnificently 
entertained with feasting and banqueting, arid under this co- 
lour cunningly detained, until it was known that the English 
army was come home and dismissed; then being suiffered to 
depart, they came into Scotland and shewed their commission. 
The greatest part of the nobility, but chiefly the Earl of Dou- 
glas, and such as with him had received great loss by that 
expedition, cried out against the craft of the English, that, 
this their fraud was no way to be suffered. The king went; 
about to pacify them, and shewed plainly that he meant to 
receive and keep the truce, which they perceiving, drew out 
the matter at length, by reasoning to and fro, until such time 
as they had gathered together quietly 15,000 horsemen; then 
Douglas, Dunbar, and Lindsay, withdrew themselves fr/om 
court without noise, at a day appointed, and joining their 
companies at the place of rendezvous, enter England with 
displayed banners, waste and spoil Northumt>erland to New- 
castle; then they da the like to the Earl of Nottingham's 
lands and the Moubray's, and so return home with ^ hug^ 
prey ef men and cattle. Straight after thjeir return the truce 
was proclaimed, meeting fraud, not with fraud, but with open 
force, by a just and honest recompence and retaliation. Nei- 
ther were the English discontented for all this ta accept the 
truce, acknowledging that the Scots had reason to do what 
they did, or confessing their own weakness and want of abili- 
ty to revenge it at this time, or both, by their sitting still and 
acceptation; for neither rightly could, though weak, have had 
patience in so great an injury, neither would force, if it had 
thought itself sufficient, have been bridled with reason only 
in so manifest an affront, and so great damage; however k 
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be they stirred tu)t| and so the truce was kept till it expired 
of itself. 

When it was run out, John de Vienne a Burgundian, a very 
valiant man, admiral of France, and Earl of Valentinois, ar«> 
rived in Scotland, and brought with him 2000 men, anu)ngst 
whom were 100 men at armsj he brought also 400 cuirasses, 
and 400 half long swords, to be distributed among the Scots, 
and, as some write, 50,000 crowns. Before their coming James 
Earl of Douglas entered into England with a new army, and 
upon their arrival was called back to court, where they attend- 
ed his coming; then having consulted of their business, and 
the army being ready, they accompanied him into England, 
where they took the castles of Wark, Ford, and Cornwall, 
and spoiled and burnt the country between Berwick and New- 
castle. But when they intended to go on further, the con- 
tinual rain, that fell in great abundance, being in autumn, did 
so spoil lie Waf^s and raise the waters, and. wet the soldiers 
^nd their armour^ that they were forced to retire home a- 
gain into Scotland. In the mean time King Richard greatly 
moved that the Scots must bring in strangers to waste his 
country, entered Scotland with an army of 60,000 foot and 
8000 horse, and used all sort of hostility in the Merse and 
Lothian, not sparing the religious houses and persons, such 
as Newbottle, Melross and Drybqrgh, with the monks there- 
of. The French admiral better remembering, and more care- 
ful of his master's directions, than considering what was fit 
to be done, dealt earnestly with the Earl of Douglas to give 
him battle. But the Earl knowing better, and regarding 
more the good of his country, and weighing with judge- 
ment the English power and forces, would nowise listen to 
him, he told him it was not for want of affection to do the 
king of France service that he refused to fight, but in respect 
of the unequal number and appointment oi the armies at that 
time; and th^t he plight the better see the English forces, he 
took him up to a hill, from whence they might have a reas- 
onable view of them as they passed by in order; which when 
the admiral had seen, and considered tbqreof, he easily 
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yielded to the EarPs opinion. Hollinshed setteth down the 
odds, saying, that the Scots and French were not above 8000 
spears, and 30,000 of all other sorts, and, the most part of 
those not well armed: where he reckoneth of English 6000 
horse, and 60,000 archers, which are 2000 horses fewer than 
olir histories do reckon. In this inequality therefore, being 
HO less a wise conductor than a valiant warrior, he resolved 
not to hazard a battle, but determined to take another course, 
which he did; for he entered England on that quarter which 
was farthest distant from the English army, and wasted Cum- 
berland and the adjacent country near to it. The king of 
England being advertised hererf, purposed to have followed 
him, and forced him to fight: but being better advised, and 
no doubt put in mind of what had befallen his grandfather 
Edward III. at Stanhope-park, against good Sir James, he 
catered his purpose, and marched the readiest way home. 
And so both armies "having spoiled and wasted each others 
countries, they returned without encountering or seeing each 
other. 

In the return the Earl Douglas persuaded them to besiege 
Roxburgh castle, making full account that the king of Eng- 
land would not raise a new army before the next spring, and 
jso they sat down before it j but it did not continue eight days 
before they raised the siege. The cause was an unreasonable 
demand of the Frenchmen, who would needs have the castle 
to be given to them, and to belong to the king of France, 
when it was won from the enemy. This demand did so of- 
fend the Scots, that they could by no means hear of it, and 
so the enterprise was deserted upon this occasion, but chiefly 
by the Frenchmen's insolent and licentious behaviour and 
cai'riage in the wars, who rob and steal, and use all manner 
of force and violence: there arose many times great strife, 
and many quarrels between the country people and them: 
for the country people watched them when they were 
alone, or but few together, and sometimes robbed them 
of their horses, sometimes of their valise and luggage; 
sometimes they hurt, and at other times slew some of 
them. The French commanders complained to the king's 
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council, and the common people answeredi that they had re- 
ceived more loss and hurt by the French, who professed them- 
selves to be friends, than they had done by the English, who 
were sworn enemies: and therefore they said it was reasona- 
ble that the French should no ways be suffered to go home, 
until they had satisfied for the wrongs they had done. The 
Earl Douglas in this hard case, seeing they were strangers 
that came to aid Scotland, was willing partly to bear with their 
faults, as proceeding from an evil custom and form used at 
home in France, and therefore interposed himself to have 
mitigated the people, but could hardly pacify them; yet at 
last with great instancy and intreaty, being greatly £ivoured, 
and generally well beloved and popular, he obtained that the 
common soldiers and the army should be suffered to return 
into France, and that their captains and commanders should 
be retained still, until satisfaction were made for the loss they 
had sustained. And so the king of France's desire was satis- 
fied, who had then sent for them, and with aU order taken 
with fne damage done by them. 

This was the aid, and this was the success of the help re- 
ceived from France now the second time. It w^ very small 
before, and it is now to very little purpose; more hurtful and 
troublesome to the country, than of importance against the 
enemy. After their embarking, the Scots remained still in 
England the space of two months, and then the English hav- 
ing withdrawn, and conveyed all the victual out of the way> 
they returned into Scotland. And hereby they did show how 
little they leaned to foreign aid,without which their greatest en^ 
terprises were performedmeither was there ever,either by these 
or by others before or since, (though we look over all histories) 
any great exploit atchieved. All the help ever they got, was 
only in the besieging of some towns at some particular times, 
and some such trifles scarce worth the naming, in respect of 
the whole power of the body and state of the country, which 
1 remark again, and commend to the reader to bet truly con*- 
sidered, for vindicating the valour and worth of the inhabi- 
tants, from tlut oblique and unequal judgement of such as di» 
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tijiush and impair it; who cannot but know that it was never 
foreign forces, as is wrongfully surmised, but the virtue and 
valour of their predecessors that hath preserved the honour and 
liberty of their country all manner of ways; and that any one 
man amongst divers of the name of Douglas, hath done more 
in that cause than the fwce of France, if it were all put to- 
gether, did ever to this hour. 

The year following, the Earl of Douglas with Robert Stew- 
art Earl of Fife, and Archibald Douglas Lord of Galloway 
his uncle, entered England, with an army of three thousand 
men, passing the water of Solway so secretly, that they were 
at G>ckermouth on such a sudden, that the people had no 
leisure to convey their goods out of the way. Wherefore, 
having for the space of three days gathered together a rich 
booty, they returned home through Cumberland, Westmore- 
knd and Northumberland into Scotland again without any 
encounter. 

Not Icmg after Archibald Lord of Galloway, in company 
of the same Earl of Fife, made an inroad into England, in re- 
venge whereof the king of England sent an army into Scot- 
land, which did great harm in the Merse and occasioned that 
notable battle at Otterbum. 

For the Scots irritated herewith, boiled with desire of re- 
venge, being at that time very flourishing with strong youth, 
and never better furnished with commanders. But King Ro- 
bert, a man by nature given to quietness, far stricken in years 
(seventy three years old) was become slacker, and seemed not 
to make so great account of the public injuries. His eldest 
son John was dull of nature, and having received a hurt by a 
stroke of a horse, which pertained to James Douglas Lord of 
Dalkeith, was thereby lame of a leg, and halted, and so unfit 
for the travel of war. Therefcwe they had recourse to the 
king's next.son the Earl of Fife, and do easily agree with him, 
resolving to avenge the hurt and damage they had lately re- 
ceived. So every man promising his best endeavour, appoint- 
ment is made to conveen in August, or, as some say, in July, 
but so secretly, as it should not come to the knowledge of 
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cither of the two kings, lest the king of Scotlwid should hiifo 
der them, or the king of England prevent them: yet when 
they had used all the expedition and secrecy they could, the 
English had notice of it, and were informed of both the day 
and place of their meeting. Wherefore, that they might en- 
trap them and take them at unawares, they advertised one 
another, and the noblemen commanded the commons to be 
in readiness against the next advertisement, without appoint- 
ing any certam day, for fear the Scots should hear of it. Theise 
things thus ordered, when they heard that the Scots were 
conveened in Teviotdalc, not far from the march, to the nmn- 
ber of 30,000, or as Forysard saith, 40,000 men, not daring 
to join battle with such a multitude, they concluded not to 
stir or appear before the coming of the enemy^ but that every 
man should remain in his own bounds, till they saw on wliat 
coast and quarter the tempest would light, and then to take 
the best course they could, according as occasion should offerj 
and if they could do no more, to invade Scotland on another, 
hand, far from the enemy, as the Scots had done tothemthtf 
year .before, and so to recompense loss with loss. In th« 
mean time they sent a spy to the Scots camp, who might 
bring them more certain report of all things, desirous to kna* 
not only their intention, but even their particular speeches 
and actions; he who was sent being nothing different from 
the rest in language, apparel or armour, did easily pass for a 
Scot, and by that means having been in the company uncfis- 
covered, and having observed sufficiently all that was need- 
ful to be known, as he returned to his horse to be gone, which 
he had bound to a tree, he found that he was taken ivriji 
whereupon taking him to his feet, with his cloak, boots, aod 
spurs, and his other riding equipage; he was perceived, sus* 
pected, taken and examined what he was, whence he came, 
and whither he went: and being found to vary in his 
answers, he was brought before the general of the annff 
where being threatened with the rack, he confijssed all, and 
revealed the Englishmen's intentions and purposes. Vfo^ 
this the Scots altered their design, and whereas they were be- 
fore minded to have gone altogether in one host, they now 
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divided themselves in two; so that the greatest part of the 
army should pass in at Carlisle, led by the king's two sons. 
the Earls of Fife and Strathem, together with Archibald 
Douglas Lord of Galloway, uncle to the Earl. The other 
part of the army was committed to the Earl of Douglas, and 
with him George and^John Dunbar Earls of March and Mur- 
ray, his uncles, William or James Lindsay Earl of Crawford, 
the Earl of Enrol Constable, the Lord Montgomery and Pa- 
trick Hepburn of Hales, with his son: the number of his 
company is not agreed upon. Some say that he had the half 
of the army 15000, others but 2000 foot and 800 horse, with 
as many footmen waiting on the horsemen, v^ho were lightly 
anhed and able to fight, and almost equalling the horsemen 
in speedy expedition. Some say they were 4000 chosen 
horsemen in all, which is most probable by the great diligence 
and haste he made: with his company he entered England on 
the east hand, and. crossing the river Tyne with great celer- 
ity; he was past Durham before ever the enemy was adver- 
tised or knew of his coming, till he himself made it known 
by fire and smoak, in burning the country. 

The Earl of Northumberland hearing of him, himself be- 
ing a man of great. years, sent his two sons Henry and Ralph, 
hardy and valiant yoimg men, to Newcastle, commanding the 
rest of the country .also to resort thither, that they might inter- 
cept the Earl of Douglas in his return: but he having spoiled 
the coimtry' about Durham, and got a great booty, passed Tyfie 
again, about three miles above Newcastle; and b^ing desirous 
#f glory, and encouraged by his success, esteeming it but small 
honour for him to spoil the villages, and not to dare to look 
Vpon the towns, marched towards ^Newcastle, and did make 
offer to have assaulted it, and, as some write, did assault it, 
having first filled the ditches with hay and faggot$, hoping 
thereby to have drawn out the enemy to the open fields; ha- 
ying staid there two days, there passed some light skirmishes 
amongst them every day: and at last Henry Percy eldest son 
to the Earl of Northumberland (called Hotspur) being desir- 
ous (7 try his valour, either provoking the Earl Douglas, or 
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provoked by hini) tbe combat was offered^ and acdspCed b^ 
twist them. Hiey mounted pn two fair steeds, and ran to* 
gether with sharp, grounded spears at outrance; in which eo- 
countet the Earl Douglas bore Percy out of his saddU: bat 
the English that were by did rescue himi^ so that he could not 
come at himself; but be snatched away his sprar, wkk his 
guidon or witter; and holding it aloft^ and shaking it, he 
crif d out aloudy that he would carry that into Scotland as his 
spoil, HolKnshed saith, out of Froysard,. that they did aot 
run on horseback, but that in an assault at the barriers with* 
out the gate, Douglas by chance being matched hand to hand 
with Percy, by force jacked his p^jtmon from him, and hdd- 
ing it up on high, said, he would carry it for Us sike into 
Scotland^ 

There were then at Newcastle a great number of people^ 
fer besides the indwellers, there were all the choice men from 
York to the borders, as the writers relate. Wherefore Earl 
Ik>uglas, in respect of his smaU number, caused keep strict 
watch) and on the morrow, removing his camp, he marched 
toward Scotland at a stow pace^ being loaden with booty; 
then sending it away before, he assaulted, u>ok and demolish- 
ed a certain castle and town that was in their way, called Pcm-. 
telan, whereof Sir Aymer of Alphel was Lord, whom he took 
within the castle, and made Wm a pris<mcr. Then marching 
forward^ they came to a place called Otterbmi}, about twelve 
miles from Newcastle, where they pitched dovm their tents 
that the soldiers might take some rest, arod refresh tbemsdves 
after their great travel, as not having rested that day, nor ^le 
night before, nor much a«iy where since their ^^nlry into Eng- 
land, There they consnhed about the rest of their journey, 
and the most part advised to march towards Carlirfe, that they 
might join with the other army, that so they might observe 
the order given them, which was not to fight at aM, fill bolb 
hosts were joined together. But the Ear) Dowgks thought 
best to stay there some three Or four days, that they wghf 
quell the Percy's bragging, who had affirmed thai they shouM 
not carry his spear into Scolbndi and thai thesrfdiers A^ghi 
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iiot be idle tbe wUle^ thty migltt be takm|r the castles, ind 
gentlemen's hoiuseti that lay ne&r« To this opinion the others 
did yield for hit sake, howsoever it seemed not to be the 
most expedient} so they fortified and strengthened their.camp 
as well as they could on that side where it was weak, being 
fenced with morasses on the other side; they went and be- 
sieged a certain castle, called Combure. Percy would fain 
have followed them presently upon their retreat, but he wa$ 
hindered by the better advised, for fear of an ambush: for 
they thought it was not likely that the Scots, being so few in 
number, would hare assaulted so strong a town, unless fliey 
heard of some^eater power to succour and aid them* 

Having therefore searched diligently that day, and the 
next, and understanding that the other great army was not 
to be feared, as being far from the Earl Douglas, Percy 
marched towards him with 10,000 men, not staying for the 
Bishop of Durham, who was said: to be at Newcastle that 
same night, esteeming his present forces sufficient to over- 
dirow his enemies, who were fewer in number by the one 
half at least The vanguard of the English host were come 
in sight, wUle the Scots were some at supper, and others 
gone to rest, being wearied with assaulting the castle. Here- 
upon the alarm was giv^A, and the English approaching, as- 
sailed them fiercely, and were received valiantly by a part of 
the footmen and the lac^iiies, and the grooms; ^ho having 
the advantage of the fortification which bad been made, sus- 
tsuned the charge till the rest were armed and ready. At 
their first encamping, when they viewed the fields, they bad 
espied a little hill, which they meant to make use of, if the 
enemy should follow and assail them, as they did certainly 
expect; and now it stood the horsemen in very good stead;. 
for whilst the English assaulted the eiiirj of the camp,, the 
horsemen, fetching a compass about this hill, charged them 
in flank at the far side, in which charge many were slain; 
9nd the whole army was filled with tumult and fears: but by 
the coming of fresh supplies, the English abounding in num- 
ber^ the battle was restored^ and their ranks ordered as b#- 
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fore: yet diis profit it brought to the Sc<^ that the figfat 
being slacked at the entrj of the camp, they bad space to go 
forth, and to put their men in array. In the mean time night 
grew on, which was troublesome, and unwelcome to both; 
but being short, as in the northern parts it is in July, and the 
season fair, the moonlight did serve them instead of day'*light9 
and the fight was continued very hard, as amongst gallant 
men on both sides, who esteemed glory more than life. 
Percy strove to repair the foil he had got at Newcastle, and 
the. Earl Douglas did labour as much to keep the honour he 
had won: so in unequal number, but both equally eager in 
ttiindj they continued fighting a great part of the night. At 
last a cloud covering the face of the moon, not being able 
to discern friend from foe, they took some respite for a 
while; but as soon as the cloud was gone, the English gave 
so hard a charge, that the Scots were put back in such a 
manner, that the Douglas's standard was m great danger of 
being lost. This did so irritate him', that he himself in one 
wing, and the two Hepburns (father and son) in the other,' 
pressing through the. ranks of their own men, and advancing 
to the place where the greatest danger appeared,' renewed a 
.Jiard conflict; and by givjftg and receiving many wounds^ 
.they restored their men into the place from whence they had 
' been beaten, and continued the fight until the next day at 
noon, Tlfc Earl Douglas not being satisfied nor contenting 
himself with having renewed the battle, but himself, with 
two companions, Robert Hart and Simon Glendining, rushi> 
ed into the midst of the enemies, and equalling the courage 
of 4iis mind with the strength of his body, whatsoever way 
he set himself, he made great havodc of the enemies, %t 
was wonderful to see the great destruction that he wrought: 
Major, in describing it, can make no end nor satisfy himselfj 
his comparisons are high, like a lion of Lybia. His descripr 
tion of his body is, that it v^zs fair and well compacted, hh 
strength huge, which he yet amplifieth with greater huge? 
pess, saying that he fought with a mace of iron which two 
Cf^d.inary men were not able tq lilt, whi^h notwithstancUng 
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he did wrild ttxijf making a great lane found about him 
wherever he went: his courage and confidence appeared in' 
his so valiant persisting, as though he would have slain the 
whole English army himself alone; and seeking to find Hen- 
ry Percy amongst the midst of them, he was entered far 
within the ranks of the enemy. Hollinshed confesseth, that 
with a great mace in his hand he laid such sa J strokes about 
bim, that none came within his reach but he Went down to 
the ground. And Boetius ' saith plainly, he fought with a 
mace heavier than any man was able to bear in those days, 
and that rushing into the midst of his enemies, he made such 
a slaughter, that it was chiefly attributed to his valour that 
the Scots won the field. « 

But whilst he was thus fighting in the midst of them, be- 
fore his friends could come at him, though they pressed for- 
ward to have seconded and assisted him with all the force that 
might be, they found him lying on the ground with three 
deadly wounds. There was lying dead by him Robert Hart^ 
and the priest called Richard Lundie, who was afterwaids 
made Archdean of Aberdeen, that had ever stood fast by^hl^ 
side, defended his fainting body with a halbert from injury; 
he being in diis state, bis kinsmen James Lindsay and Jdtm 
and Wsdter Sinclair came to him and asked him how he did? 
<• I do well, (said he) dying as my predecessors have done be-: 
<< fore*, not in a bed of languishing sickness, but l^the field* 
^< These things I require of you as my last petitions: first, 
<« that you keep my death close both firom our own foUc^nd 
^ from the enemy; then that y^ suffer not my standard to be 
•« lost, or cast dijwnj and last that ye avenge my death, and 
€€ bury me at Melross with my father. If I could hope for 
*^ these things, I should die with the greater contentment: 
« for long since I heard a prophecy, that a dead man should 
«« win a field, and I hope in God in shall be I." Hereupon 
they covered his body with a cloak, that it might not be 
known> and then hoisting aloft hb standard, and crying, as 
the manner was, A Dottglas! A Douglas! most part repair- 
ing thither firom all <juarters, they began the fight afresh 
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for not onAy the common soMiers came thitiher, bbt' die 
Earl of Murray alio came with speed, thinking that the bat^ 
tie went hard ^n that hand, for he had beaten those that h« 
had to deal with, and Sir John Mackerell had taken the 
young Percy, named Ralph, and delivered him to his mas« 
ter the Earl of Murray, who had sent him being hurt, to the 
camp to be cured, as Froysard saith. HoUinshed and Boetios 
ftgree, that it was KeitK marischal that took hinr. By tlus 
means the ardour of the battle being relented on tiu^ haad^ 
the fight was renewed, and the strife redoubled on this side> 
smd the Earl Douglas's followers, who Were gathered about 
his ensign, did at last scatter and defeat the English, weary 
with the former fight which had continued both day. and 
nights and in this assault the Lord Montgomery took Henry 
Percy their captain prisoner, whereupon the army fied ud 
turned their backs. There were slain in this battle 184Q oi 
the English, and 1040 taken prisoners; 1000 also wore 
wcmnded. Of the Scots thi^re were 100 shin, and 800 taken 
prk(»iers*, whilst they followed over rashly, fewer following 
more, they turned and took those that would have taken 
them. 

^This is the battle at Otterbum, memorable not only for 
the magnanimity, courage, perseverence, tolerance ofttalveH 
and (in victory) modesty of scddiers and captains, but sdso for 
the variaWe event, where the victor, in high expectation of 
glory, prevented by death, could not enjoy the fruit of his 
travel. The vanquished, akhbugh his army was defeated made 
a prisoner, yet lived long after this battle with praise) fe* it 
was no reproach to him to be overcome, nor so great a blot 
to have been put to the worse, as it was honourable to htive 
so contended. ' The event of battles is uncertain, and only m 
the hands of the highest: if men do their endeavour, what 
more can be required? It is not the least part of the Pieixies 
h<mour that they did contest vrith the Douglasses^ and did 
sometimes overcome, and sometimes were thus vanquidied; 
though it were but seldom that the Douglasses get the worse^ 
when their forces were eqjtiaL , 
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Here there was great inequality, where notwithstanding he 
won, the honour through the loss of himself: neither was it 
accounted dishonour to his army, though more in number, or 
to himself to hare been thus overcome: for they are record* 
ed to have done their endeavours, and discharged the pga*ts of 
valiant men, and were only overmatched by excellency of 
valour, as we have shown, and as it may be seen by all 
writers; not by hunger or cold, steepness of hills and mouo* 
tains; which ( speak not to ieproach any, but to make known 
the truth, and with^, not to cover virtue on either side, 
which was confessed of all in that age; neither was any man 
finmd of another mind: only the Earl marischal of England 
being a little after sent down with a coo^iany to be warden 
of the borders, during Perc/s captivity, who did build for 
his ransom the castle of Penoun, near to Glasgow, durst ex* 
tenuate the glory of the Scots with the reproach of his own 
countr3^en, attributing the came of this victory; not to 
the vahmr of the Scots, but to the cowardice of the English 
that fought against them, boasting much of himself, that, if 
he had been present, or if he ^ould happen to have occasion 
to figbt wkh the Scots, he should do great matters. But 
his boasting was soon made to appear but idle words: for, 
moved by these lus speeches, the governor of Scotland, viz^ 
Robert Eari of Fife, having raised an army, went into £ng« 
land vnih Ardubakl Earl of Douglas caUed the grimy bro- 
ther to this deceased Earl, and who did succeed him in th^? 
Earldom, and made directly towards the Earl marischal, atid 
as soon as they came in sight, offered him 'battle: and vrkkn 
they coukl not draw him out to fight, they sent a herald to 
hka to challenge Um, and provoke him to igght, but dl in 
vainv for neither did he send buck any answer, nor wovld 
he e<ime to an equal and even ground. Therefore they^ 
b»viDg spoiled and wasted the country with fire and fwotd 
in hiB ftght, actd as it were under his nose, retomed hom^ 
into Scotland, to the great contentment of the Scots^ and^ 
BO great diacontentmtent of thc^Eogli^ prisoners, who w<ire^ 
40t sorry that his vaftity was tbos Covered. Certaioly, the 
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truth can hardk be belied, and if partiality will not, yet Irim 
differency will bear witness to it. Froysard, a stringer', and 
favouring more the English, concludeth concerning this bat- 
tle, that in all history there is none so notable, by the bravery 
of the captains and valour of the soldiers, fought so long^ 
so hardly, so variable, the victory inclining diversly several 
times, and at last obtained, not by tlie cowardice of the over* 
come, but by the valour of the overcomers. Neither is that 
virtue of valour only remarkabte in this place, and marked 
by him, but their modesty, when they had overcome, rare 
and wonderful to him, (as it is indeed to others) but com* 
nion enough to the Scottish nation, practised by them often 
in their victories, and almost ever where some great enor« 
mity hath not irritated them, contrary to their nature and 
c^tom; yet here very singularly: for in the heat of the con- 
flict no men ever fought more fiercely; in the victory obtam- 
ed none ever behaved themselves more mercifully; taking 
prisoners, and having taken them, using them as their dearest 
friends with all humanity, courtesy, gentleness, and tender- 
ness, curing their wounds, sending them home, some free 
without ransom, some on small ransom, almost all on thrir 
simple word and promise to return at certain times appointed, 
or when they should be called upon. So that of 1000 pri- 
soners scarcely 400 were brought into Scotland, the rest all re- 
mitted in that same manner with Ralph Perc^ and by his 
example, who because of his wounds, desired this courtesy 
of the Earl of Murray, and obtained it, and was sent to New- 
castle, on his naked word to return when he should be called 
for. But what courage and confidence was it, that they 
durst adventure with so great peril to be so courteous as they 
were? When the Bishop of Durham approaching to invade 
them the next day, with 10,000, as some say, with 7000, as 
Others, of fresh men; yet they would not kill their prisoners 
that were within their camp, equal almost to the half of their 
own number, but on their own. promises to remain true pri- 
soners, h<)wever the field wexft, and with a small guard, hav- 
ing only pinioned them together with small cords, suflTered 
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tli&m to live In the camp» and went themselves t6 encoun* 
ter the Bishop, full of confidence and stoth, ihit after thd 
defeat of the Ho^et of Northumberland; with theii^ so wor* 
thy leaders the Percies, that a priest (so they called the 
Bi^op) should dare to set upon them, or but to abide them 
three marked strokes, as their leader said to them in his ex- 
hortation: as it came indeed to pass without any strokes^ for 
they affrighted him only with the sound of their horns, as 
it seems Major would say, which they winding against him,- 
and the hills redoubling the sound thereof he was afraid^ 
and durst hot invade them, finding them ready and resolved 
to fight, whom be thought to have found weary because of 
their former travel, ot negligent because of their victory* 
And considering (saith Froysird) there was more to be lost 
than to be xtin at theit hands, the captain distrusting his host, 
and the host th^ captain, it was thought best not to give 
battle, and so he ^retired without as^ulting them. Their 
leader, after the £arl Douglases death> was the Earl of Mur- 
ray, saith Buchanan; but I should rather take it to be the 
Earl of March, for he was the elder brother; and Major saith 
it was March. However Our Scotchmen's courtesy and cour- 
age is exceedingly to- be commended, who notwithstanding 
that they looked for notlung but to have fought with the 
Bishop of Durham, yet they spared their prisoners, which, 
and the like actions^ when I consider, I would gladly under-> 
stand of such as delight to reproach pur nation with all the 
calumnies they can invent, and amongst the rest, style them 
barbarous: What is it they style barbarity? And if cruelty 
and inhumanity be not the special points pf it? whereof they 
shall never rcjid that an/ nation were more free, or -that ever 
h^h been more coirrteous, humane, and gentle, in peace and 
in w^, even at all times and in all places. I wish all men 
would acknowledge the truth as\ it is: if they will not, yet 
shall it be truth, and truth shall never want a witness. It 
will be acknowledged, and must prevail to their great re- 
proach that seek to hide or impair if* 
To return^to our history. When the news of these things 
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.wei>e brought ip the other cai^op^ which was kl Cufiibericaid^ 
ithey wejrej^tficken with extreme grief, and wwe more sony 
ibr the death of the Earl of Douglas th«i they were gkd fio^ 
^h^ victory obtained; all their joy fqr that success being tiutb- 
jed into grievous lamentation. So great wa$ the affectuHi at 
jail tjie army towM-ds him, that not cmly those who followed 
•hhn, but those of the other artny also^ retired home stlent 
;and sad as if they had been discomfited and overcome. It 
increased the commberation (^men, that he died in the 
flower of his age, and that he alone should b^ deprived of 
that victory which was obtained by his virtue and; Tahn^. 
And I think that the same affection doth continue in the 
hearts of the readers of the history, which, is laever soentio;^ 
ed without a tender compassion. 

And for myself, as often as I call to nund Us^eat i|^ort)i 
rand short life, I remember withal that of the poet, 

Ostendent terris hunc tantum Jatd^ nee ultra * * 

Esse sinenti ^c^ 

The fates shall make but of this youth a shoW| 
Such virtue must not tarry long below. 

And with a great hyjperbole, greater than piety oan well 
admit, if any such speeches can be too .great, which do not 
. import what they speak> bat are only brought to eiq>res$ tlw 
highest excellency that can be. 

■■ . Nimium vobis Romdna propago 

Visa potens, superi, propria hiBc d donajuissent. 

The heavens had made the ftoman race to be 
Too blest, if this gift had held on with thee. 

Change but the country natne, call it Scotana propago, 
and you shall accommodate these verses more fitly here to 
'this man; but most of aU, in the simple sense, that which 
follows, - .. ! 

Non illi se quisquam imptcne tuUsset 

; Obvius armato^ sen cum pedes iret in hostem^ . - * 

Scu spumantis cquijbderet cakaribus armok 
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' -*- ^ Ko nun ui mtita dut dnrrt io kiia mal(e })e«4 - 
Did 'scupe uiiA>U*d, onibot or f(Kimiag sUed. 

' Wtdch he, speaking of Marcellus, if he bad lived, is wit^ 
ilessed of this Earl Douglas, even by the iidversary, whilst he 
yet lived. To vrhich purpose I remember, that worthy Sir 
PhiliJ) Sidney, in his defence of poetry, writes of himself. 
That he neter heard the song of Douglas and Percy, but 
he found his heart more moved therewith than with a trum- 
pet; whereof he allegeth the cause to be the force and power 
df poetty: though it be sung (saithhe) by some rude crowder, 
and with no rougher voice than a gross style. What he saith 
6{ himsetf, I doubt not but others have found in themselves: 
neithei* is it the music of that' rough singer that giveth it this 
force, far less the virtue of the gross rhyme; it is the matter 
thai gives the efficacy, and the virtue of the man that beret- 
tfcth a resembling virtue in the heatt; not by poetry, but by! 
the rightly described history. Indeed this is the man appar- 
ently who hath givai subject to those songs, being the first 
tiistt: encountered with Percy in such a particular conflict: 'but 
that whidi is commonly sung of the hunting of Cheviot seem- 
eth indeed poetical, and a mere fiction, perhaps to stir up virtue- 
yet a fiction whereof there is no mention either in the Scotch 
or English chronicle: neither are the songs that are m^de of 
diem both pne; for the Scotch song made of Otterburn tell- 
eth the time, about Lammais, and the occasion to take 
preys out of England; also the dividing of the armies betwixt 
the Earls of Fife and Douglas, and the several journies, al--' 
most as in the authentic history. It beginneth thus; 

It hU «|y>ut ^ Tiamofias tide, 

Whep yeomen won their hay. 
The doughty Douglas 'gan to ride. 

In England, to take a prey. 

Whereas the other maketh aoother occasion, and altogether 
diffierent; yet it is not more effectual to move virtue than the 
true histcary here set dawn, nor indeed so efi^ectual as it: and 
thare&re let it he repdr aod read oyer again, by such as *de-» 
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light in ii|lilitary virtues; chiefly by those to whtxn thoe ex* 
^unpLe? are as hereditary and domestic^ which diey must needs 
;&ffpct| as a}so all the other actions of the life^ but none testi- 
fying a better mind, a better resolution g( the .annd, more 
/courage, more valour, with gifts of the body, strength and 
activity, all ruled by reason, and guided by wisdom, as is 
^een in hig dealing witl^ the Frenchmen, when they would 
have had him to fight with the king of England: which vir* 
tues of valour and wisdom so joined, ar^ able to make a due 
harmony, acceptable to a right judgepf^ent, commendable to 
after ages, and profitably for the present 

Boetius lyrites, tl^t he died pot in the field, but after the 
battle in Jii^ own ^ent, and that %he Earb of Crawford, Mur- 
ray, and Marc|i w^nt into bis t^ept, ;uid found hini lying with 
three great wounds, almost de^j at ^hich sight each ^ked 
upon other yrith a silent astonishment, an4 then burst forth 
into tears and weeping: whid^ he beholding, said ui^ the^ii 
with a weak ^nd faint voice which could scarcely be he;^i% 
«< I jjeseech you, goo4 friendsi leave your lamenting, an4 
•« be glad pf the present victory w^ic^i God of his infinite 
f* goodness bj^th granted to us: ^e expQs^(l our bodies to the 
<< enemies' sword, to obtain that yrhich we have obtained. 
<« Turn therefore your tear? into thai^ks, mindful rather of 
^ the tiepep^ thaf) sorrowful fpr that i^i^hich ha$ happened 
<« otherwise tl^an ye wishedf ?f ye regaf^ niy paiqs ^nd my 
<* life^ which for ypu | lose, pray fpr ipv soul, an4*fQllow 
«* virtue and arms^ as ye do, whicl^ ypu ipav employ for the. 
« liberty of your country, keeping concowl amongst youf» 
f ^ selves, with a kin4 remembrance of me.*' 

Scop after these words were uttered, he died in the arms 
pf his friends. Some say that he was not slain by the ene- 
piy, but but by pne pf his own men^ a groom of his cham- 
ber, whpm he had struck the day before with a truncheon^ 
ip the ordering of the battle, because he saw him make 
somewhat slowly to: and they name this man John ]\ickerton 
pf Lufness, who left a part of his armour behind unfastened^ 
ap^ Vrhen he ws^ in the greatest confljcti this servant of his 
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came bdimd liis back and dew him tliereat. But tlus narra* 
tkm is not so probable. He was buried at Melrois beside his 
father, ¥rith a niilitary pomp of the whole army, and all the 
honour that could be devised for him besides by the abbot 
and monks of that conTent^ after the most solemn manner of 
those times^ 

Jacobus Duglassius qui obiit ad Otterbumum JuUi 2U 1388. 
morienft 

QtuBritis o quid agam? en animamjam ago: Jata meorwn 
Hoc sequor» Innumero hue vtdnere facta via esU 

tfesciat hoc hostu: sequUor qiiam quisque secat spemi 
Atque aliquis nostrijuneris ultor ades. 

Finiit: et stMto redivivo ejunere surgeru 
Mars novus intontdt: victor et tdtor obit. 

In Engliih thus; 
My ftiends you ask me bow I etc? 
My soul is*tittW prepar'd to go, 
"Where many wounds lunra made their way. 
Cquceal it» till you won the day; 
Pursue your hopes: this said, he dy*d. 
Then the whole ranks ' A Douglas!* cry'd. 
And charged afresh, that thou might'st have 
R^Tenge and honour in the grave. 

Before we proceed to speak of the next Earl of Douglas, 
the order of history requireth that first we speak of Archibald 
X)Qu^a$ Lord of Gallowayi brother to William the first Earl 
of Douglas, and of the said Archibald's natural son William 
Lord of Nithisdale. Of this Archibald we have mentioned 
what was remarkable in bis brother Earl William's life, for 
ihfLt was the time of his a<:tioQ. The first was after the bat- 
tle of Penure, to be revenged of the loss whereof, the Eng* 
l|sh invaded Scotland with 50,000 m^n, as they say that make 
them th^ fewest, or 40,000 according to others, conducted 
by the Lord Talbot, a very valiant man: with this huge 
i^umber whei^ they had spoiled the country far and wide, as 
they retired towards England, they were assailed at a strait 
passage by the Lord of Galloway, who had iQt abovQ 5W0 
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ifthis company, with fefeese he discomfited lus host, arid re^ 
covered the whole booty. There were slain of the enemies^ 
in the conflict 400, and 200 taken prisoners, and many were 
drowned in the river Solway, as they fled uiiadvisesily. Some 
write, that he set upon them ki the mght, being encamped 
in a strait valley, not far from England, where th« first that? 
they ^et with being slainj the rest were aflfrighted and dis- 
ordered, and so overthrown. 

The next thing that we hear of him is, that he was with 
his brother the Earl at th^ conference with John of Gautit^ 
Duke of Lancaster, concerning a truce, and that he accom- 
panied the said Duke to Holyroodhouse. The truce was 
made for three years. -^ 

And after these were expired, the Lord of Galloway being 
very much grieved that there should be a garrison of English 
in the castle of Lochmaben which did daily spoil ^^d rob the 
villages and towns of Galloway and Annandale> raised a great 
power by the hel{rof his broths the Earl Douglas and the 
Earl of March, and besieged thie castle forthe spaced of eleven 
days. There can^Q some English companies to have raised 
the siege and relieved the castle, but he repulsed them. 
Thereafter having assaulted it very fiercely, the q^ptpin there- 
of, Sir William Ediston, yielded it up unto him, lives and 
goods safe, and he having got it into his hands, razed it 
to the ground. ' 

It is written also of him, that he went into France withhish 
nephew James Earl of Douglas, when he was sent to renew- 
the ancient league with that kingdom. 

The last of bis actions that we can find is, that he was 
with his nephew James Earl of Douglas and the Earl of*' 
March at the taking of Wark, Ford, and Cornwall, where 
he wasted and spoiled the country, betwixt Berwick "and 
Newcastle, with the Frenchmen. These Frenchmen not con- 
tent herewith, but desirous to do some other exploit, join- 
ing with Archibald Lord of Galloway, passed Solway Sands^ - 
and did great hurt in Cumberland. 

He is accounted by writers to have been a very 5<ifiicienti 
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and valorous gendeman, and that he died before the battle 
of Otterbum, in. the year 13S7. He founded the bosj^ttJ 
of Holiwoodj and to him succeeded his nephew Archibald^ 
called the grim. In tlie Lordship of Galloway, and after- 
wards was both Earl of Douglas and Lord of Galloway. ' 
And here it is to be observed, that there were three Aidii* 

'baM Douglases almost contemporary, w&ich are to be dk- 
tinguished, that we mist^e not on^ for another. The first 
is^ this Artlnbald, brother to WHliam the first Earl, who was 
Lord of Galloway then, when his brother lived, ^nd whb 
was father to the Lord Nithisdale* The second ArchibaU 

1 was nattHral son to good Sir lames, slain in Spain, who wss 
made captain of the castle of Edinburgh, when k was taken 
by his brother the Lord of Liddisdale, who was wnmgfuUy 
named William m our chronicles, instead of Archibald. He 
was at th^ battle of Poictiers, and is rep(»t^ to hav« married 
in Fiteeoi «k1 rontined th^re till his death. Hie third is 
ArdubsM the Grim, of whom we diaJl ^eak herea&er. Oar 
writers, thrcmgh inadvertency, <k> sevend times^ confound 

these three, takmg one of them for ^mother. As when they 
say Archibald Lord of Galloway, son to Sir James shin in 
Sp^, was taken at Poictiers^ it is a manifest error: for if 
he was Lord of Galloway, he was not son to Sir James;, if he 
was son to Sir James then was he not Lord of Galloway; for 
Galloway did never belong to Sir James, but to his brother 

' Ardiibald, slain at HaKdon-hill, who obtamed it by marrying 
Ae heiress of Gsdloway (as hath been said) and gave it to 
his second son this Archibald* Thus much I thought goo4 
to advertise dxe reader in this place, for tlie better distinguish- 
ing of them. 
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Qf WiLiiAU Lord of Nithisdak^ natural Son to this 
foresaid Archibald Lord qf GaUoway^ comnonty 
catted the Black Douglas, 

JL HIS William Lord of Nithisdal^, natural §on to Archibald 
Lord of Gallowayi is, of any else worthy to be spoken of 
by himself, being highly commended by writers, who say 
that he was the prime and principal of the youth of Scotlandi 
diat he was a man accbmplished with all abilities of body and 
. mind, straight and tall of stature, not overcharged with flesb, 
but big of bone, a mtgbty personage, valiant, courteoui, 
amiable, faithful, merry and pleasant in company and ccmverse, 
of such Extraordinary strength, that whomsoever he struck 
with a sword or mace, he fell to the ground, were he never 
so well armed: he was also wise and sober. At one ticne 
having but 800 men ixx his company, he fought agadnst 3000 
English, of which he sl^w 900, and took 500 prisoners^ 
This is he that is commonly called The Black Douglas^ be- 
cause he was of a black and swarthy complexion. Ij[is first 
vassalage of note was at the inroad made by Robert Earl t^ 
Fife, and James Earl of Douglas, when they burnt Cumber- 
land, Westmorland, and Northumberland. lb this expedition 
he is said to have gained great reputation; for, besides manj 
other exploits not expressed, he with other two only, made 
great havoc of the enemies, at the burning of the subui^ 
of Carlisle (who offered to hinder him from passing the 
bridge) by slaying some, and turning over others into the 
river. Some say that he slew with his own hands, three 
of the most valiant of the English, of whom one was a chief 
commander: afterwards, when the same town \i^as besieged, 
the enemies having made a sally, whilst he-repulsed them, 
and followed too eagerly, he was engaged too^ far in the 
midst of his enemies, and taken prisoner. As he was led along 
towards the town by four men, having been before disann- 
ed> ^d his weapons taken from him^ he struck two of them 
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h6 i\it poaoi trith hk fist»^ and. tk^ odi^ tiTo betakhif 
themsek«s to 9i^r bse rettiraed safe to bis eoAiq^any. Hef d- 
lipoid his mme wai tembk to Ite En^i^^ esptcidlf th^ 
camiiioii sort, wJto did ordidanlj a&right aod stare their 
^sAAtea ^ftssn dnef would not te ^tet^ by 9vyk^ The 
£;to^ Dmiglas comes, the £2(2c^ Ihuglas wiU ^t thee. 

Itiose hi^ viF^i«» morod Robert JL tofiTOPor htm so far, 
fis to bast?dw hii5 dstigiRer on ihim, tlioii^ be knew him to be 
ft bastard. The ladj^s &ame «n» Oiles^ or £gidia, and she 
Was a sik-ror or rsero and singutar beaiity: so that whithersao- 
^ever sd^ ^treist) she drew the eyes of all men towards her with 
TLimmA&ti^ The <^ef noble youths of the land did suit her 
in marriage; bat the king prefeived our WilHam of IGthis^ 
d^ ^ lAi Vf0Ktk belore them all. Boetius wrketh tha^ the 
Idtfg of f ran^ hs^ving heard of the fame of her besnitj, sent 
a pAmer krto Scotland pivaedy, who having drawn her por- 
trait tfttly, sftd sfeeMPed kto the kiag; he was so enamoured 
liererf, that tueomiiient he dispwohed amkassadors to desire 
her hi marriage-, but sifl too life, for ^Ate was married toNith- 
hdak before their eovmng. The Ki^g gate ham aod his heirs 
to be begotten by hkii with bis daughter, the JLordship of 
}^lssdale> lying BOai^t ttmo <^lowQ^, vMi the office of 
warden of that boeder, ond ^faerif&hif of Dunnes, with the 
dffice lyf justice and ehambertaki, with a pension of three bun- 
dred pound sterling a year, out of the great cMstoms of cer- 
tain burrows designed to that effector He had by this lady a 
daughter, who was married toHenry Simclair Earlol Qrioiey, 
who bare to him a son cAlled Wtfttawi, afterwards Eari of 
Orkney- This daughter of bis, married toCfekney, was oam^ 
ed Giles, after her mother, as app^areth by a note that ii 
extant ofthe descent of the Smdairs. Her hiiiband is calted 
Henry Smclafr, and his titles are, kitigbt of the Cockle, of 
the Garter, and Prince of Orkneyi This note ciHeth Wil- 
liam Dotgl*, Lord of Rithisdale, ^nKc^ of Danskw^T-*^ ®^ 
SpfiKre.* Sir WifliSim Sinclair, son to Heftry afadCpes, is 
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called knight cjf the Golden Fleece, and of the Cockle Prlnte 
of Orkney, D^e of Oldenburgh, Earl of Cadthness, Lord 
Sinclair, Lord of Nithisdale with the vallies of Nith, Sheriff 
of Dumfries, great Admiral of Scotland, Warden of the 
Marches, great Justice-General, Baron of Erkford, Caverton, 
Cowsland, Roslin,Pentland,Harbartshire,D7sart, Newburgh 
in Buchan, titles to weary a Spaniard; which I have set down 
to recreate the reader, either by seeing his greatness, or to 
laugh at the vanity of^he writer; and yet he hath forgot one 
of bis titles, which is Chancellor, of Scotland, as Buchanan 
calls him, and a confirmation given him by King James II. ia 
the year 1456, April 29th, wherein he calls him his chancel- 
lor and cousin* Thb confirmation is of the Earldom of 
Caithness, united into one barony, and his lands of Orkney, 
in compensation of his claim and title to the Lordship of 
Nithisdale, offices an4 pensions whatsoever that were given to 
William Douglas (his grand^ither by his mother) by contract 
of marriage with Giles Stewart, daughter to King Robert bj 
his wife Elizabeth Moor, as is at length therein contained. . 
About the time of the battle at. Otterburn, because some 
Irishmen that adhered to England, had roved upon the coasts 
of Galloway, and carried away store of booty and spoil*, the 
Lord of Nithisdale, to be revenged thereof, gathered together a 
competent number of men, by the aid of his brother in law Ro- 
bert Earl of Fife; and by licence from the King, providing 
himself of ships and vessels, passed the seas into Ireland, and 
besieged Carlinford, a rich town in those parts. The towns- 
men fearing their town should be taken b^ assault, obtained 
a truce for certain days, promising to give him a sum of money 
to have their town saved. But in the mean time they assem- 
bled some 500 men, through the help of a neighbouring town 
called Dundalk, and joining with them, they divided them* 
selves into two squadrons or companies; the one of which at* 
tacked Robert Stewart of Disdeir, who conducted^tl^ Earl of 
Fife's men, and was gone abroad to bring in some prey; the 
other assailed the Lord of Nithisdale, who lay still before 
the town* Notwithstanding of this unexpected sally, ibej 
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were received with such courage and valour, that at last they 
were put to flight; and immediately Nithisdale gave an hard 
assault to'the town and carried it; having faken and rifled it 
sufficiently, he set it on fire, and burnt it to ashes. Others 
write, that at his first landing the citizens hearing it was the 
Lord of Nithisdale (whose name wa^ so fearfully spread over 
all those quarters) not only rendered the town to him, but 
also received him with great triumph, as if he had been their 
king or prince; and that hereupon he used them courteously: 
but when his men were iti great security, scattered and separ^ 
atcd, as fearing no hurt or danger, and some at their ships, 
some sent with Robert Stewart of Disdeir to spoil the country 
about, which stood out against him, and to furnish his ships 
and the town; so that there remained not with the Lord Nith- 
isdale above 200 men, when they set upon him, as before we 
have said; and being beaten, the town was sacked and bumedw 
Then they took siity ships, which they found in divers ha- 
vens and creeks, and laded fifteen of them with such spoil as 
they had got, and burnt the rest. Then returning homeward 
they spoiled the Isle of Man> which lay in their way. He 
landed at Loch Ryan, which divides a part of Galloway from 
Carrick, and hearing there, of the inroad into England, he 
hasted him hither with all diUgence. 

But truce being made for certain years with England, that 
he might not languish in idleness, he passed into Spruce, from 
whence he heard that an army was to he sent against the in- 
fidels. There he gave such proof of his virtue and valour, 
that he was chosen admiral of the whole fleets which was very 
fofa-and great, esteemW to consist of 2S0sail, andwas there ere- 
ated Duke of Spruce, and Prince ox Danskin: but there^irose 
dlssention betwixt him and the Lord Clifford an Englbhrnan, 
upon an old emulation, and present envy of his new prefer- 
ment, at which Qifford grudged. Wherefore, being chal- 
lenged to the field by Clifford, he accepted it gladly: but the 
other wdghing with himself, what a hazard he was like to 
run by fighting with a mah of such incoihparable valour, found 
incansj before the day of the combat came, to make him s^- 
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way by bused atsasms a4d bfifrnk^ wfao QMrdartd bio Ui 
tbe oigfat on the brklgf of Danakw* The «ls^)liscf ipt seeau 
•thrto say that eombat waa not tlb«9 on thtre acd tJieiiyt^t 
Long bcfotc, wbil9 tbty wene botM U homei and that Nitbif* 
dale» before the dajr, paaiing te Pi^ia to pi'avade armoor fii 
for hiWp or on wbatfiDaTov ooca«m f lie» CUffbrd ga7« it oui 
that he had ^ed the comh^li but wbeo be i%m that be m% 
returned before tlie day appointed^ fearing to ipatch with his 
veil known streogdi and valniirs wm)d kv^ shifted the fighi 
with many frivolons exeuaef . Now there being assemUed 
s^nd met together at that time brfve knigbta fr^m. dfl the part^ 
of Christendoa^ Cji^d partly for envy of the honour coo< 
ferted upcm bk adrewary, and partly remembering their 
old debates, biH chie^y beeaive o£ ihU disgrace and io^ 
famy, of being pnt to. tbif neceinity of rafoaing to %ht witti 
I^m, be caused mercenary eutrthroata to lie in wait for himt 
who, as be happipned to walfc throo|h tb^ it^peets* ^nd view 
the waUs ef tb^ ^^^9 i^ upon lUm, and njiurdered him» no^ 
wiihoui great di^i^Uy: by whi^b lots ^bftt entet^ian agaimt 
the infidels was disturbed and. d^ebed* 

We fold before hew he it ilylfd Prince of DaDskow aiM 
P;ike cl'Sjirucei in. ^be monuments of the 3inclawst^ of whom 
one had married his daugbcer. $vtn it is^ by the report ef 
many ^fHri^eHes, thai there wi^ a ^e in Qantzlcki 01^ 
wbidi the coat qf the Doug)asea*w»s farved and graren ia 
stone> wbi^b decaying, and being of h^^ rf ^edifiedf fibia mon^ 
pment of him is perished. Thf common opiniofi hp, that 
PantaiciF having been ta^ by infidebb was regained by 
Scotsmeti; and therefore itjs, tk^t the Stents hai^ such privi- 
leges there* and there is ^ part of the to,wn which they C9U 
Little Scotland, which ia ^nl^tfd abapiost with Scotsmen* 
^11 which suist be refisrred mP^ apparently to the l4^i 
Nithisdalej and tp this tim^> dpKb testify in some measure^ he 
hath surpassed the quality and co||dhi0n of ai private man, or 
of a stranger in these parts, seeie(g he hath acqi^ed the title 
of Prince and Duke, whereof vm /can affirm 00 m^e than 
hath been said. Thi$ felt out about the year 1389t or 1 3^Q|, 
about the death of King Robert 11. 
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tifAMCtriMJzv the Shscand, called the Giuu^ the Third 
Early emd Tuetfth L&rd qf Ihuglas and Both^ 

Unto Jamw slaio at Otterburn succeeded liis brother Ar- 
cWbald, wlwm HoUinshcd wrongfully calletb his cousin. He 
was married to the daughter of Andrew Murray^ sister's son 
to King David Bruce, aod governor of Scotlazid: by her be 
got the lordship of BothwelUand many other land?; and she 
b^re to him two sons, first Wilh'ano, who died a year before 
his father^ without children^ and Archibald^ who ^ucc.e^de4 to 
his fHber; ^1$0 9 <Ja^ghter named Marjory, married to David, 
Prioce of Scotland, Concerning this Archibald th^ Gricn^ 
VC find aot awoy particular acts of bis recorded^ besides tho$^ 
Vhich he 4id ia bis father's time ^nd in bis brother's of whic^ 
we ba?e alrasidy ^ippkeuj, ^(though certainly h^ cannot but 
hd^ done divert worthy of nvemory^ seeing he hath th^ 
Odme 9ml reputation of ^ most worthy captaii^ being §p st^rn 
^ ^ujstfxe in carriage ^ud coun^enance,^ that he was termed 
the Cdro Douglas^ aod by our writers, Archibald the Grim. 
Now that we oiaj better understand the reasons of the 
PfUSUses proceedings and actions, let US| as our manner is^ 
uke a general view of the $tate of the country at this time^ 
His succesmn to the EarWopji by the death of his brother 
wasi as we have saidi not long before the death of King 
llobert IL who died 10 the castle of Dundonaldi \tk the year 
IS^Oj^ April J9, Before hk death there wa? a tjwce inad« 
between Cngland and France for the 5pace of §eYen year^t 
whurein Scotland was also comprel^i^ded. By reason of 
thia truce partly, and partly for that hi$ ^on John, who was 
afterwards called Robert UL.was lame both of body and 
mind, and ao no ways fit for war» there is no mention of arsy 
f i^ploit done by this upian*, only i( h said of him, that wheii 
King Robert III* in tlie yeai 1S9$, and seventh of hi$ 
ftiig^ created divqri Puke% and wonld have made this 
^((hiba\d pne,^ he r^fus^d it as a novelty and s)A emptjf 
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^e, not worthy of accepting* t^iog it was neither bestows 
•d for tneriti nor service done^ nor bad any real advantage in 
it, save an airy show of appearing honour to please the hu- 
mour of ambitious minds, of which he was none. 

The next year following, Richard 11. of England was de- 
posed, and the Duke of Lancaster was made King in his roomy 
who was Henry IV. In the beginning of Henry's reign the 
seeds of war were sown upon this occasion. 

George Dumbar, Earl of March, had betrothed his daughter 
Elizabeth to Dayid the King's eldest son, and had paid a great 
part of her portion before hand: but the Earl Douglas alleg* 
ipg that the King's private contracting of his son, without the 
consent of the state, was not according to the custoin of the 
kingdom, nor right and orderly done, caused the matter to 
be propounded by bis Majesty to the Parliament, as former 
Kings had done, 9n4 ts reason requiredt seeing the whole 
kingdom hath iiiterest in the matching of their Princes, and 
King's children. Tliere he handled the business so, that the 
contract with March's daughter was declared void and null; 
and his pwi) daughter Marjory Douglas was contracted tq the 
said Prinze David, by consent of the Parlia\ment; having oflfer- 
ed a greater portion with her, than the Earl of March had 
don^ M^ith hit daughter, ^e obts^infd for her jointure, all the 
rents and revenues whi^h belonged tq tlie King on the south 
side of the Forth. The way he took to bring this to pass, 
was by the means of thf King's brother Robert Earl of Fife 
now made Duke of Albany, and governed of the country tin- 
der the King, as he had been in their fathered thne, wt^ did 
aUo then even govern both King and kingdoim% an*^ every 
thing as he listed} and Douglas and he w$re inward and dear 
friends, as bis brother James, slain at Otterburn, and he had 
ever been: now, whether the Earl Douglas had that respect 
indeed to have matters of such importance to the kingdom 
done by common advice of the nobility chiefly, or if his chief 
end were bis ovfn particular, because of the old emulation be* 
twixt the Earls of March and Douglas^ to hinder the growth 
of that hous^, by this ^reat s^dvantage of alliance, or if he ha4 
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an ^ft to both, or to any thing else, Heave it to be Judged bf 
othi^rsv • . . . 

Thcf marriage was solemnized in the church of Both well, 
with greater haste than good speed, or anj comfort to either 
party that we hear of: for neither came this DaTid ever to be 
King, which was the thing that was expected^ that thereby 
the house of Douglas might have been made greater: neithelr 
did this alliance of Prince David with the Earl of Douglas^ 
stand him in any stead, in that he was most miserably handled 
by his uncle the governor, who aspired himself to the crown, 
whichmakesme wonder, why he did notrather hinder this mar- 
rixgt of his nephew with the Earl of Dodglas, than thus further 
it; seeing in all likelihood it might have t>een a great let and 
strong hinderance to those his ambitious designs: but so are 
the secrets of things hid from us, that we cannot find out the 
causes and reasons of them by no means, being not observed, 
.or not mentioned by the writers of those times: hovrever this 
^luarriage bred great contention and enmity between the Earh 
of March and Douglas, though near kinsmen, and did also 
disturb the peace and quietness of the kingdom: for March, 
before the marriage was solemnized, didnot stick to go to the 
King, aiid upbraid him with breach of promise, which he said^ 
was neither just nor Princely , craving also importunately and 
roughly the restitution of bis money which he had advanced 
for his dsrughter's portion. The King having not answered 
him according to his mind, he spared not to threaten, that he 
should be avenged for that ruffle and disgrace that he had 
put upon him and his daughter. And so retiring from court, 
he fortifies bis castle of Dumbar, and gives it in keeping to 
his nephew Robert Maitland, he himself, having received 
leave of King Henry, went into England} whereupon the 
cattle of Dumbar was summoned in the King^s name by an 
herald of arms, and was surrendered by the captain thereof 
Robert Maitland^ into the hands of the Earl Douglas. The 
Earl of March returned into Scotland} but being excluded out 
of his castle at Dumbar, went back again into England, tak* 
inghis lady and children along with him, together with the 
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aetrett <tf Mi ktetiAen, smd hk chief friends ftc^ompaoyHig 

hinu. There he joined with Henry Piercy, called Hot;8pur|4i 

perjiettwl taemy td the heftse of Don^t^ »Dd tmsting to th^ 

iavoiir and ^geockwill borne btm by these who direlt on the 

otsi -border or tnareh of Scotbmd^ «)Ofet of which were bis 

vifsakand defoadontfti many of them hif kbsmeii, and all df 

them tied to him tiy some rektiDB oi^ -obUlatioii: ho troubled 

the Merse> aodcbiefiy <be Earl DongtaA famds, with frequent 

incuniOBi and ioroadtb The Kidg heteupoft oaiiaed prddaim 

him rebels and yet ndt withstanding^ tont to* hia a herald nf 

jurm% with prtrficr df paifdon and rasttiftiioa^ npoiftioBditioa 

thftt he would fotnrb and Kv^ .priattfaUy at faome^ and ibet be 

ahouM reocivo aU tteh mtitfaciioili frvr any wrong he oouU 

joatly coonplaiii of , «• he dotirtd* fidk whea he peAiadl tf 

embrace iks offiMr^ ibe herald poiaed 00 to King Henry) anl 

eompfadned of the Etvl of March» craidng that he m^ be 

d^HTcred according in tho^articleiaf trace* Btt hr wai^aiK 

^weied^y tbo Ifiing, tbtt lio had given him hk mni, ^and 

ctfrfld Ibot break it. 

in fht mean thne OPiercy and tfao Eail of Marcfa^ being ei>^ 
bMdebed with divins soctfeasfril: attemfits opon the bordetil> 
adventnfed with 2000 men to come htto Locbian^ whert 
ihty wtttod die conmry near unto Haddington, atnail^ed cbe 
fcanie of Haies twice, but in vain, barm the towns of Hale^^ 
OVapiWH Marfcitii and ocher adjacent iriHages. And while 
encamped at Lhit^an ^sfan TynOrhoarii^oJFtbeEarl Douglas's 
opj^ron^h, who bad raised saffident foroe^ and was marching 
towards them and was come as^as Pankrahoi they arose and 
fled in gMat haato, leaving behind thorn nil their booty, to^^ 
gtdior with their own higgage and carriages* The mann* 
script and Mack bocAc of Scoon say clearly, that ihe Earl of 
Dovglas followed thorn so quickly^that he oTcrtook them ix^ 
fore they got to Ber^k, and kMled diTers, havhvg wrwted 
an ensign oaf ^f the l^ands of Sir Thomas Talbot which he 
brotiglu into Scotland wich him, Boetins rekcte^ it not tamch 
otherwise. 6«r hisit^ries m^ke no mention hereof^ bat only 
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say, that the Earl returned to Edinburgh wItLgreat congratu- 
lation and joy of all men. 

He died not long after of a burning fever in the year i400» 
in the beginning of February; very Unseasonably for his 
tountry, which was destitute of able commanders in war, hav- 
ing lost divers others of good note not long before. He was 
buried in Bothwell with his lady. He was a man nothing 
inferior to any of his predecessors or successors of his house 
and name, in any kind of :rirtue| and in special of true and 
real kindness to his friends and followers, as appeareth by 
a letter of his to the Earl of March', in favour of the laird of 
Ridpath> a gentleman in Lammermoor, who was his follower, 
and was wronged by the Earl of March in the possession of 
some lands; but more in Marches refusal to right him; he as- 
sembleth his forces, and dispossesseth the Earl of March's son 
and reponed Ridpath in his right, and maintained him there- 
in ever after^ which his successors do enjoy at this day. As 
for his valour and conduct in war, he is termed the best cap. 
tain of his time, and that in his person the splendour and glo- 
ry of warfare both stood and fell. 

Others say that he left behind htm an honourable memory 
of high prowess and noble valour^ shewed in many enterprises 
by him happily achieved for the good of his country. In 
piety he was singular through his whole life, and most reli- 
gious according to those times. He did very much honour 
and reverence all religious persons for whose use he founded 
the college of Bothwell. Out of his zeal and sincerity, he ex- 
pelled the nuns of the abbacy of Linclouden, and changed it 
into a college of clerks, because the nuns, saith Boetius, kept 
not the institution of their order; and Major saith it is to be 
presumed that they kept not their chastity, otherwise he 
could never have thrust them out. And in this he com- 
ftendeth him, as having an eye to religion, and a special care 
of the pure and sincere worship of God, as his only end and 
intention. As for hb prudence and foresight, it appeareth 
that he did greatly increase his revenues, and enlarge his dom- 
inions: be was trusty and faithful in his promises, and carried 
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z mind free from all ambitidn aod vain glory: M virtue 
greatly to be accounted of} and imitated of all. 



Of Archibald the Third ofihatName^ and Tlitr- 
teenth Lordy the Fourth Earl of Douglas, Lord 
of Bothwelly Galloway^ and Armandaley First DuJce 
of Turrane^ Lord of Longueville, and Marshal of 
Francei 

v^NTO Archibald the Grim succeeded his second son nam« 
ed also Archibald^ he was married to Margaret daughter to 
King Robert III. and second of the Stewarts. She lies buri- 
ed in the church of Lincloudeui with this inscription on her 
tomb. 

Hie jacet Margareta Scotce regis fHa^ Comitissa de Douglas^ 
valUs Anandia, et GallovidicB Domina» 

Here lies Margaret daughter to the King of Scotland, Countess of Boug^ 
las» Lady of Annandale tod Galloway. 

He had by her two sons, Archibald^ to whom Thomas Fle« 
ming Earl of Wigton resigns the Earldom of Wigton, and he 
is entitled (during his father's lifetime) Archibald Earl of 
Wigton; his other son was James Lord Abercorn^ called gross 
James. He had also two daughters, Margaret married to Sir 
William Sinclair, Earl of Orkneyt who was fifth in line from, 
the Earl of St. Clarence's second son, that came first out of 
France, and was son to Giles or Egidia Douglas, daughter to 
the Earl of Nithisdale. Elizabeth v:ms the other, who s^as 
married to John Stewart Earl of Buchan, second son to Rc^ 
bert the governor, afterwards constable of France: her dowry 
or portion given with her in marriage, were the laads of Stu-^ 
arton, Ormeshugb^ Ounlop, Trabuyage in Carrick, by resig- 
nation. 
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Thb Archibald Is he who was called Tine^man^ for the Un- 
fortunate and hard success be bad, in that he tint or lost al 
' most all his men, and all the battles that he fought. The old 
manuscript of Sir Ricbard Maitland of Letbington givetb tbts 
nickname or cognomination to Archibald slain at Halidon^ 
hill, and calleth this Archibald, one eye, for distinction, be- 
cause of the loss of his eye in a battle against Piercy. But 
that sirname of Tine-man cannot be given so conveniently 
to the former Archibald, who lost only one geld, and himself 
in it; whereas this man ever lost his men, himself escaping 
often: he is distinguished also from others by the title of Duke 
of Turrane. But however he be named, it is true chat no 
man was lesf fortunate, and it is no less true that no man was 
xpore valorous as will appear by the history. 

At his beginning to be Earl, a little after the decease of 
his father in August UQ9, Henry IV. of England entered 
Scotland with an armyi and came to Edinburgh, where he be- 
sieged the castle, in the which the Duke of Rotbsay Prince 
of .Scotland, and with hicn the Earl of Douglas, were. The 
governor of Scotland raised a^n army to have given him battle^ 
and was come to Csdder-moor, but went no farther, and there 
disbanded h s army. The English histories say, that the gov- 
ernor sent word to the King of England, that if he would staf 
for him but six days only, he would give him battle, and that 
the herald got a silk gown, and a gold chain, for his news^ 
from the King; but the King having staid twice six could bear 
nothing of his coming. The cause of the govemor*s slack- 
ness is given out by some to have been the desire that he had^ 
f hat the Duke of Rothsay might perish, and be taken out of 
the way, that he himself plight come to the crown. Now as 
all do agree, that he had these ambitious thoughts, so M^^or 
^bewetl^ that there was also some other particular between 
them, whereof he rclueth the occasion to have been this* 
there was one John Remorgeny, who firit laboured to per- 
suade the Duke of Rothsay to cause slay the governor, and 
then (when he could not prevail with him to wrong his un- 
f le) he dealt wit^ the goyerngr to cut off the Duke his ne- 
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phewy as one that would ruin him, if ever he should come to * 
be King, lliis Remorgeny was seconded by Lindsay, who 
was upon the plot with him, and helped it forward, upon ma- 
libe against Rothsay, who had betrothed his sister, and reject- 
ed her, as he had done to the Earl of March's eldest daugh- 
ter. This seemeth not to be unlikely, and giveth some fur- 
ther light to the history, as containing the cause of the gover. 
nor's not relieving the castle of Edinburgh. It is also a 
remarkable example of crafty counsellors, who are to be 
noted and avoided. And I marvel much how it hath escape 
ed the diligence of our best writers. I thought it not 
to be omitted in this place, as an instance of fear concurring; 
with ambition in the governor: and indeed these two are com- 
monly joined together, and take matter each of other. Am- 
bition bringeth fear with it, and fear spurieth forwards ambi- 
tion toward that it aims at; a^ being not only honourable but 
necessary, and the only mean to secure a man's self: especially 
where it lighteth upon such counsellors as these were, to blow 
the fire, whereof princes had 9eed to be awar^, and stop the 
entry to the first motions thereof. 

The black book of Scoon saith, that Henry IV. acknow- 
ledged himself to be, $emi Scotus de ^anguine Cumini^ half a 
Scot of the blood of^the Cummings; and that he took the Most 
High to witness, that he was not come to hurt the cpuntryt 
but only to have reason of some of the nobilily, who had 
written to the King of France, that he was a traitor in the sa^ 
perlative degree, which letters his men had intercepted, and 
to try if the authors of these letters durst fight it with him. 
Tl^e manuscript saith, that he was disappointed of his purpose 
notwithstanding} for he thought to have taken the castle of 
Edtiburgh, and to have made Scotland subject to him there» 
after; but4t being valiantly defended by the Earl Douglas, he 
was constrained to rise from before it with great loss and dis- 
contentment, and no great credit; especially for that the win- 
ter drew on apace, having sat down before it about the end 
of September. I am not ignorant that our writers give this 
Henry the commendation of great modesty lE'idils journey, as 
being mindful of the courtesy shown to his father the Puke 
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'of Lancaster in Scotland, and that they say, that he used the 
prisoners not cruelly but courteously, and that when he pas-, 
sed by the castles and forts of the country, he did only re^o/ 
quire of the captains and keepers of them, that his enstpiS) 
might be set on the top of the wall, as a token of their sub- 
mission, and that they were in his will: but seeing their own; 
authors deny him this honour, and say that he burnt the. 
towns, villages and castles, even a great part of Edinburgh^ 
and Leith, we have small reason to contend with them for, 
h\ and so we accept of it, and fcdbw the Scottish man^ 
^script. 

Upon Henry's departure, because the Earl of March trou^^ 
bled the country with frequent^ rather than with great encur- 
sioiis, the Earl Douglas, who had the government of Lothian 
and the castle of Dunbar, went with an army into Northum* 
berland, and wasted the^untry with great havock. At his 
return he gave order that the barons and gentlemen should 
qhoose some of their number to be captains, and allot untof 
^hem a competent number to follow them, who might by 
turns wait and be in readiness, either to resist the enemy, or 
tp make an inroad upon him in his own country, as they 
should find occasion. The first turn fell to Thomas Hali-; 
burton Lord of Dirleton, who having entered ISpgland^ and 
|ot a great booty near unto Bamburgh, returned home safe« 
But Patrick Hepburti of Hailes, (the younger) had not the 
like success; for he going upon the like adventure, had indeed 
taken a rich booty, but having staid a day longer than he 
should, and hs^i been advised by his friends, in the enemies 
bounds, they gathered themselves together, and followmghim^ 
overtook him at West-Nisbet in the Merse. There, after a 
sharp encounter, the Scots had got the better of the Englisl^, 
and well nigh the victory, till George Dunbar, the Earl of 
March's eldest son, coming in With 100 fresh horse, regained 
the victory to the English, and slew the flower of the youth 
of Lothian, together with their captain Patricia Hepburn. 
The fight happened the 22d of June 1401, the place wh«ire-», 
of is yet caUed the Slaughter4iill. 

This Patrick Hepburn was entirely beloved of the Earl 
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Douglas, and as dear to him as his own self; for he it was that 
fought so valiantly at Otterburni and therefore he was filled 
with grief and indignation for his death; bebg so brave a 
captain^ and so dear a friend to his house and to himself. 
His honour also, and the credit of his country, stirred him up 
to seek a revenge of the authors thereof. Whereupon hav- 
ing obtained* leave of the governor, he gathered together ^ 
bout some 10,000 men, amongst whom were many p{ the 
chief nobility of the land, even the governor's eldest son Mur- 
doch, who succeeded to bis father in the government, George 
Earl of Angus his own uncle, Thomas Earl of Murray, and 
John Dunbar brother to the Earl of Marchj^ one that had 
married the King's sbter. With this company he entered 
England as far as Newcastle upon Tyne, and having got a 
great booty, was retiring homeward. In his returning, near 
unto Milfieid, Henry Hotspur and George Earl of March hj 
in his way with a far greater power than he had. Where* 
fore the Earl Douglas took a ground of advantage^ which 
was a little hill besides Homildon, a village in Northumber- 
land. Fiercy would have marched straight towards^him to 
have assailed him, but the Ea^l of Mar^h (being yery sl^lful 
in war, and more calm and advised) staid him^ and gav^ hin^ 
counsel, fir^t'^to send a flight of ^ows amongst thein, and tot 
give them a volley of th^ir field-^piecesji which was done ac* 
cordingly, and did greatly annoy the Scots, an4 %l^w many of 
them. Douglas perceiving that be could not brfliik that place 
with safety, thought it better to hazard tha. battle xa plain 
field than to stand still and see his men i^^r^v\t him by 
the enemies shot, while they stood saib, and came not within 
stroke of their swords and long wieapoo^ ^i^d %o (though 
far inferior in number) down the hill he goes, and gave a 
fierce assault upon the enemy. But the van-guard being 
brangled, and giving back, being much troubled and sorQ . 
pressed by the archers, though they were sharply rebuked by 
Adam Lord Gordon and Sir John Swinton, apd brought on 'f 
agaip; yet were they not abla to sustain and abide the shot of 
the enemy, but were defeated entirely. The rest that were 
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behifid, beiilg elhorted by the captains to revenge the death 
of their fellows slain before their eyes, did acquit themselves 
bravely; but being overwhelmed with the greater number^ 
were also overthrown at last* There were many slain, a« 
moDgst whom were the forenamed Adam Lord Gordon, who 
bad been at variance with the Earl Douglas, but in this ex- 
pedition he had been reconciled to him and knighted by him, 
and Sir John Swinton, two that gained great reputation of 
valour and courage that day, and fought so valorously, that 
if the rest had followed their example, that field had not been 
so lost. There were also divers others of note, such as John 
Livingston of Calender, Alexander Ramsay of Dalhousie, with 
a number of common soldiers. Many were taken of quality, 
Murdoch the governor's son, George Earl of Angus, Thomas 
Earl of Murray, Robert Ersk'ine of Alloa, James Douglas eld- 
est son to the Lord Dalkeith, and his two brothers John 
and WilHam, George Lesly of Rothes, Patrick Dunbar of 
BeeL 

In the black book of Scoon is set down the death of the 
foresaid George Earl of Angus, how be died in England of the 
plague, being a prisoner, with many others, and Alexander 
Home of Dunglas also, as the same book doth witness. The 
Earl Douglas himself was taken also, having lost one eye in^ 
the fight. This battle was fought on the Holy-rood-day in 
harvest or (as others) the 5th of May 14?01, or 1402 rather 
as appeareth by the former history. 

Whilst the Earl Douglas was prisoner in England, the Duke 
of Rothsay became so riotous, and insolently utiruly, that his 
father not being able to govern him by his own authority, did 
commit him to his brother the governor's tuition, to be co- 
rected and tamed by him. He made use of this occasion for 
compassing his own ambitious ends, or to be rid of the fear 
he had of him, shut him up in Falkland, and starved him to 
death. The black book of Scoon saith, that the Earl Dou- 
glas was with the governor when he brought the Duke from 
St. Andrews to Falkland: but it should rather, seem that he 
hath been a- prisoner in England when the JJuke was thus 
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used; for if he ha4 been at home, in all likelihood be troold 
have reclatmed the Duke, being his brother-in-law, and baye 
brought him out of his wild courses; or by hb credit with the 
governor, would have saved himy and prevented such ex« 
Ixemitj, unless be had proceeded so far as to cast off* the Earl's 
lister, whereof we hear nothing. And even in that case, see- 
ing there is always some hope of reconcilement between man 
and wife, and therefore such fallings out'are often borne with* 
in princes, upon xbat hope; it is likely be would have used 
his care and credit to hav« composed things in some better 
tfort; however whether through his absence or negligence, or 
that having small hope of amendment, he would not meddle 
in it; the Duke persists in his lewd ways, and grows rather 
worse than better. We read of no help or assistance that the 
Douglas made unto him^ as he was bound by so near alliance. 
Neither do we hear how he carried himself towards the Earl's 
sister his wife; or whether she had any children by him or 
not, though tbey had been married at that time some four 
XMT five years, and, he was a man of twenty-^hree or twemy« 
ibur years of age at the least, having been eighteen, when be 
was enstalled Duke in the year 1S96, which is a great neglect 
and oversight in our writers. This is clear, that neither par- 
ty had any jcontentment or comfortable success from this 
"match, which they so much affected, and brought to pass with 
so great trouble, disquiet and mischief to the kingdom; a no* 
table lesson for men to moderate their desires of any thing, 
and not to seek it over eagerly, though it seem never so ad« 
va^tageous, in respect of the uncertainty of the sequel and e« 
vent of all huoian things. 

But to return to our prisoner: we see. him hurt, defeated, a 
captive, but neither disgraced nor discouraged; no, nor any 
wbit less esteemed by his friends or enemies: who indeed 
needed not to be over-proud of this victory, which was ob- 
tained rather by the multitude of men than, mere valour; nei- 
ther were they yet quit with the house of DougUs for what 
tbey had received of them before: however these vicissitudes 
of fortune in the emulation of these two bouses, Douglas and 
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PercjTi were Aiafter rather of sharpening than di&couraging 
and dejecting their apiritSy and bred not hatred> but. an high- 
er, though emulous esteem of each towards other. This 
overthrow and loss of the Earl Douglas did not diminishi 
tnit rather increase his praise and glory, and that even 
in the opinion of the conqueror. It became also the occa- 
sion of showing his worth in a more conspicuous and public 
theatre, and on a more eminent subject and powerful enemy: 
for not long after, the Earl of Northumberland, whether 
for envy of King Henry's good success, to whom he had been 
a great friend in the beginning; or for that Henry usurped 
the kingdom contrary to his oath and promise; or for his ne* 
glectiog to relieve Edmond Mortimer Earl of March, taken 
prisoner in his service against Owen Glendower by the said 
Owen, or om of indignation against him for craving to have 
bis prisoners from him, which he had taken at West<*>Nisbet 
and at Htfftildon, of whom only tbey had sent Murdoch Stew* 
art to the King, or for whatever other cause, the said Earl 
entered into league with Edmond, Owen, and some other 
liords, against the King, with such confidence, that they made 
a tripartite indenture, wherein they divided all England into 
three parts to each of them a third: whereupon Percy, esteem- 
ing highly of the Douglas's valour, having had good proof 
thereof at Hpmildon, offered, if he would take part with him 
in this enterprise, and show himself as valiant on his side, as 
he had done against him, that he should not only be let go 
without ransom, but also, if they prevailed, he should have 
Berwick and a part of Northumberland for his reward. 

Donglasj who was nowise slack to embrace any good oc* 
casion against England, gladly accepted the condition, and 
getting leave to come home, returned again at the time ap- 
pionted, well accompanied with many of his friends and fol- 
lowers. The leading of the vanguard was coalmitted to him, 
which place he discharged bravely, and behaved himself so, 
as no man eveir did more valiantly and admirably by all men's 
confession; for after the Scgts who were led by him, had made 
a. fierce onset upon the King's vanguard, conducted by the 
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Earl of St»l^rd> atid Ibrced them to give back, having alinost 
broken their rankti the Hitig came to their aid with his fresh 
troops, and renewed the fight more fiercelj than before^ 
Douglas and Percy perceiving the King to be there in person 
bent their whole forces lai^^ards him with euch voiience, that 
if George Dinibar Earl of Marci^ i^ho had of kite betaken 
himself to the King's side, had not warned the King to wtth« 
draw himself from that place, Douglas had Certainty slain him} 
for he made so hard an onseft on the $li)Dg*8 standard, that he 
bore down all before him, and slew the BsA tf Stafford with 
his own hawdsi who had been 9iade constable of Engkind that 
same day; as also three more, who men appdrelled like the 
King: and when the King restored the battle again, and had 
broken t)ie ranks of those that stood against hin^ Doti^ 
seeing him the fourth man in royal apparel^ be said aloud in 
great eholer and indignation, Where M^ devil toet^ alt kieu 
Kings hornf And withal tunning fiercely at himi beat him 
from his horse^ and at the same instant stew Sir Walter Bhint, 
the King's standard- bedrer, and overthrew the staindard* Bui 
the Kipg Mras reKued, and mottn^d agmii by tAiosO that were 
about him, espectaHy by his own son, afterwardt Heni^ V« 
and so escaped. At last the victory feU «0 the Kkig*^ si^i 
who had beha^d hknself «D06t valorMsljri and is reckoned to 
have slait) witii his own hands thirty-six of the enemies. So 
that the victory is ascribed chiefly unt# him, mho dk)^ both 
byword and ex-ample, encourage his 8el^t«,that they re* 
newed the fight, slew the Lord Percy, and wixh him discern^ 
fited the whole host* 

1^ Earl Douglas was takon pfboner, and beoyght to the 
ICing, who would oH nf wise c^m^m to hav« him put to 
death, though divers pet^uaded kim to it, but commended 
his faithft^ln^ss to hie>frtend, and praised Ms valour, which ho 
honoured much; in regard whereof, he beih caused cure bis 
wounds, and sent him rioh presents. 3ome write, that being 
asked by those ^f the King's sWe, why he did join with suchi 
traitors against the King, his reply was only this, b seeineth 
. saith he, that the King is yet jilive, though diyers Kings have 
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B«en killed to flay. TMs ansWer bring so fiill of resolotion 
and couragCi arid void of all ftzr, did move the King to re- 
gard him so much the more. They tell also, that bemg hurt 
in his privy members, wheni after the battle every m&A wat 
reckoning his wounds, and complaming he said at fast, when 
he had heard them all, Tkey siijklf still that have a riven 
Ireik. The speech continaeth still tn Scotland^ and is past 
into a proverb^ which is used to design such as have some 
bidden and secret cause to complain, and say but little. 

{iolinshed writeth| that in resi>ect of his noMe parentage 
and valour, he was tenderly cherished by King Henry^ and 
frankly and freely discharged without ransom; and such in* 
deed is the custom of generous minds, to hohour virtue even 
>n the enemy. It |S generally agreed upon by all, that he 
was highly honoured and esteemed; so that the King, or some 
6f his nobles, caused draw bis picture which is stil) t^ be seen 
fn the privy gallery at Wbitehatl. But touching his delivery, • 
some say that when he had ^taid in England certain months,' 
he vras with di£S[culty set at Hberty, after he had paW) a great 
i^m of money. Others wrirei that he was detained eight or 
nine years at least, but that seems to be too omch; for this 
battle, called Shrewsbury '.field, was in the year 1403, in the 
fourth year of King Henty, on St Magdalen's day, and DoU- 
glas was set free at the death, or not long after, of King I^o-* 
bert III. of Scotland, in the year 1406. When the Ear! 
heard word of his de^th, he made shift to agree for his ran- 
som, and so returned with all speed into Scotland. . It is saM, 
that George Earl of March did him very good offices in^ 
England, and w^s ^ chief mean and instrument of his delir*^ 
ery, being reconciled to him during his imprisonment; where^ 
fore the Earl Douglas at his return procured literty for the 
]£arl of March to come home into Scotland, and to be recriv- 
ed a free liege again; bm upon condition that he shoald suf-^ 
fer the castles of Lochmaben and Do/ibar to remain with the 
Earl Douglas and his heifs, notwithstanding of any agreement 
made between them to the contrary in England. And so in 
^h^ year Ull,hc was restored by the governor, after kt had 
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remained fifteen years in England or thereby, having done^ 
great hurt to his country, and much good service to the Kings 
of England; but for all the service he did, he could neither 
move the King to restore him and repossess him again in his 
own, neither competent means and allowance for his estate 
and quality. A notable example for subjects, to learn 
hereby not to forsake their natural King, and native country, 
in hope to be supported or aided by foreign princer, far less 
thus to hurt and indamage their own country, for the plea^ 
sure and advantage of strangers. 

The black book of Scoon ascribcth the restitution of the 
Earl of March, to Walter Haliburton son-in-law to the 
governor {Getier Guhernatoris) by marrying his daughter 
Isabel a widow and countess of Ross, for which he got from 
March a forty pound land in B'u'geaniy and that the Earl 
Douglas got back Lochmaben aud the Lordship of Annan- 
dale: however it be, a year or two after the Earl Douglas 
was returned, the Earl March was restored, whereunto Hol- 
linshed also secmeth to agree: for in another place, after the 
death of King Robert, which he setteth in the year 14?08, 
forgettmg what he said before (that the King discharged 
Pouglas frankly and freely) he writeth thus, «< Archibald 
<< "E^^rl of Douglas, as yet remaining captive in England, after 
•fhe had knowledge of King Robert's death, (to wit, five 
(( years after this at least by his own account) made shift to 
<< agree for his ransotn^ and so being set at liberty, returned 
«( with all speed itiow at length into Scotland.'' Whereia he 
contradicts himself, and casteth down all that liberality and 
nanimity of his King, in dismissing the Douglas freely, and, 
with so much the more blemish, as in saying it was done, be 
acknowledged it should haye been done, as it had indeed 
^een most honourable and princely, and might perhaps have 
gained the heart of that worthy nobleman. But we find but 
jpew actions in that kind of full benificence practised towards 
the Scots*, and it seems that his great worth hath extorted their 
admiration, and someofiices of courtesy and common buman- 
^tf , sv\ch as were the preservation of bis lifci and curbg of 
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his wounds: but the old grudge of national qSSitel remaining 
still in vigour, did choak the fruit of true princely dealings 
and kept it that it came not to that full maturity of benifi« 
cence which the party deserved, and was suitable* for such t 
King. Wherefore let him content himself with this honour, 
that his valour was acknowledged abundantly, and himself, 
by the confession of King Henry's own hei^ds, acciounted one 
of the chief chevaliers and champions-in Albion; and let him 
thank his own piowess more than their kindness for this te&* 
timony. We will also add a witness of these in our times, 
one of their own poets, Samuel Daniel, who speaking of 
King Henry's son, who relieved his father in thr battle of 
Shrewsbury from the Earl of Douglas, he writeth thus. 

Hadfit thou not here lent present speedy aid 
To thy endanger*d father nearly tir*d> 
From fierce encountmng I)ouglas overiaid* .1' 

, That day had there his IMHIbled life ezplrU 
H^roical courageous Bluht array'd 
In habit like as was the King attir'd. 
And deem*d for him, ezcus*d the fauh of his. 
For he had what hia Lord did hardly miss. 

Lib. III. Stanza. CXIII. 

Taking Blunt for one of those that were apparelled like the 
King) whereas others account him to have been the King's 
standard bearer. But in the wars between York and Lancas« 
tQTf it is more amply set down in this sort. 

Tet here had he not speedy succour lent 
To his. endangered father, near opprest. 
That day had seen the full accomplishment 
Of all his travails; and his final rest: 
for Mars like Douglas all his forces bent 
1'* encounter and to grapple with the best; 
As if disdainipg any other thing 
To do that day, but to subdue a King. 

Lib. IV. Stanza XLIX. 
And there, with fiery' courage, he assails 
lliree all as Kings adorned in royal ways, 

And each successive after other quails; 

Still wondering whence so many Kings should rise; 

And doubting lest his hands or eye-sight fails. 

With th^e confounded on the fourth he flies^ 
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And him odiorscs too, whom had he tpei 
He tbca all Kin^i in Jiim bad vanqai^cd. 

SUnza L, 

Ftr Hearj had difidfd as it were 

The person of himsalf into A>ur partly 

To be lets known, and yet known every where, 

The tnore to animate his people's hearts; 

Who cheered by his presence, would not spare 

To esecute their be»k and worthest parts; 

By which two special thinfs affected are, 

Hla safely and his subjects better care. 

Stanza Lt. 

And in Stanza LI V« speaking of Houpur. 

JBot he ae DoagUa, with his fury led 
Rushing into the thickest If oods of spears, 
And brooks of swords, stiU laying at the head. 

Then a little after in the LVI* upon the kiilbg of Hotspur. 

VThicB thtu mi^pent, thjr army presently 
As if it could not stand, when thou wert down, 
Disperst in rout, betakes them all to flee: 
And Douglas, faint with wounds, and overthrown* 
Was taken; who yet wan the eheniy 
Which took him, by his noble virtue shown 
In that day's mighty woi)e, $nd wet pr^senr*4| 
'^'itfi all the gi^ace ^nd honpur he deserv'd. 

And that wa^ aH, to be preserved Mid respected^, but not . 
easily nor soon disirrissed; fox 9 besides what ba(h been said of' 
this point* there 4s aii indentor^ y«C ca^ant, which con- 
tains the agreement betwij^t King Henry and hitn; that where- 
as the said Earl was lawful prisoner to biiPi or to his son John 
of Lancaster, he should have free liberty to return to his own 
country of Scotlaindy upon his giving of twelve noble hostages, 
for his re-entering into the castle of DtirhatD} being then in 
the custody of the said John of Lancaster. The hostages 
wrere, 1. Archibald Douglas his own eldest son and heir, 2. 
James his brotheri 3. Jaunes son and heir to James Lord DaU 
kelth, 4. Sir John Montgomery Lord of Addefson, 5. Siir. 
J ihn Seton, son and heir to the Lord Seton, 6. Sir Wiiliaiii 
Douglas of Dirumlanrigy 7. Sir "William Sinclair of Hermis- 
ton, 8. Sir Simon Glendining son and heir to Stir Adaqo of 
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Glendiniiig; 9. Sir John Harris, Lord of Terregki, 10. ^ 
Harbert MaizwcB, II. Sir William H17, 12. Sir WilHm 
Borthvick. The ccMulitian bears, that upon the Earili rt>< 
entry of his person into the vards of the said loha of Lao* 
caster, the said hosUgei were to be set free to repair irith tab 
conduct to their own coimtrtes, and that within forty daja 
after the Earl's re^-entry, or after his dtatht and that the pi4nco 
Thomas, and his said hrotfacr John, and the Earl of Wtsu 
moreland siMnld be ci)iiged by express commandsient from 
the King to secnre the said hostages, daring the time of their 
abode and residenoe in England* And if the Earl should ful 
of his re-entry again, that the said hostages shoold bf at tha 
King^s disposing. And in case the JEarl ahonki die, his eldest 
son and heir was to abide priaoner with the King in his sen's 
fcei^iogf and the rest of the hostages were to be set free im« 
medtacely. And further it was conditioned^ that the Earl 
ihottki do hta utterment to keep the truce that had been treat* 
ed of between the King, hit council, and the said Eari; and 
that be should eanse it to he ratified and oonfirmed by l>oth 
the fonlms of Scotland and England for 16 years; and in east 
ho could not obtain that, that then the said Earl for himself^ 
aMi his countries between the east and west seas, inhabited by 
any of his men and vassals, should keep truce with England 
from Faach n^xt, tiU Pasch .tikereafter. ThtsQ coadkione 
weco drawn up by the Kiog^s council isi the form of an in« 
dentore, whereof each had a counterpaoe, aignad, sealed smd 
delivered reciprocally by the said parties at London^ the 14tl| 
of March 140t. 

During the time of his captavicy in En^and, the Duke of 
Rotfasay was famidiod to death by his uncle the governor, who 
being accused thereof by the King his brother, made such a 
^lender purgation, d&at die .King fearinghe would do the like 
to his other sim James trnt him by. sea tp France, where he 
might remaki in safety, 4iaeil he w.eee come to yeiors. But 
being driven in by storm of weather into the coasts of £ng« 
land, he was detained as a prisoner by the King and Staf e. 
Hereupon followed the death of the desolate father, and the 
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cootimUmce of the governdr in hb office. Atid now Umgi, 
lot, being come homey in the year 141 1| he kept gdod coires. 
pondence with the Earl of March erer after; for there had aU 
mtf% bteo friendahip betwixr the two houses of March and 
XSooj^aSy until the match 'with the Duke of Rothsay did sef* 
a?at« tbemi and now that being away and digested; and March 
hairing furthered Douglas's delivery out of captivity^ and 
Douglas procured, or helped to procure March's peace and 
restitution, they joined ever thereafter in all common affairs. 
Some write that those two did bum the town of Roxborghi 
but it seems to be a mistake; for what was done ere they came 
home by William Douglas of Drumlanrig, and Gawin, third 
•on to the Earl of March. After their return, there is no 
mention of any exfdoit of war between Scotland and England 
for the space of toi years; whether it were that there hath 
been any trUce, or that Henry IV. dying, his son Henry V4 
was so taken up with the war witir France, that he had no 
leisure to look towards Scotland, or thkt the governor durst 
not attempt any thing against him, for fear he should send 
home the rightful heir to the crown of ScotUnd, whom be 
had in his power and custody, and iHio he doubted not| 
wbuld find favonr enough in Scotland, both for his rights and 
out of commiseration of his state and condition. So there 
was nothing done, except some slight and private inroads; 
such as when the Earl Douglas burnt Fenrith, a town in Eng-* 
land, at which the Earl March is also said to hare been in the 
year 1414. 

In the year 1420, the governor died, and his son Murdoch 
was made governor in his place, having been lelieved a little 
before by interchange of a son of the Earl of Northumber^ 
land. He was of a dull and heavy spirit, and of no author 
ity, i^ot so much as to govern his own family, which made 
him t^o be little regarded. About this time the civil war in 
France grew hot between Charles VI. King of France, Phil- 
lip Duke of Burgundy, and Henry V. of England on the one 
part, and the Dauphin of France on the other; for Philip of 
Curgundy lud persuaded -the King of France to disinherit his 
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Son the Dauphil), and to give^he crown with his daughter to 
Henry of England. So that t!^ Dauphin, afterwards King 
Charles VII. was reduced to that extremity, that his enemies 
called him in derision King of Bourge, because his residence 
for the most part was in Bourge in Berry. Wherefore he 
being thus abandoned by bis own countrymen, and destitute 
of all foreign help, sent this year the Earl of Vendosme am- 
bassador into Scotland, to crave aid, according to the antient 
league, and made grea^ prombes to all the Scots that would 
assist him in this quarrel. It was willingly granted by the 
whole state, and 7000 men agreed upon as a competent 
number for that sei^vicc, which was soon made of volunteers, the 
youth oF Scotland being now greatly multiplied by long peace 
with England. Their generals were John Earl of Buchan 
and Archibald Earl of Wigton, the one the son, and the othpr 
son-in-law to Archibald Earl of Douglas.^ 

Whilst they were busied in France, the Earl Douglas was 
not idle at home, for the black book of Scoon bearech that he 
went with an army to besiege the castle of Roxburgh, and 
with the governor Murdoch, against Berwick^ but they return- 
ed both without effecting any thing, by reason of the treach- 
ery of some Scotsj wherefore this was named the Foul Road. 
We read of Douglas also how he was judge to a duel in 
Bothwelhaugh between John Hardy and Thomas Smith., 
This Smith had accused the other of treason; which Hardy • 
denying, and the other not being able to prove it by witness- 
es, the combat was appointed for trial of it, in which Smith 
the accuser was slain. The same book also saith, that in the 
year 1420 or 21 the Earl Douglas entered England, and 
burnt the town of Alnwick. 

But here it will not be impertinent for us to step over to 
France, and see what Buchan and Wigton are doing^, seeing 
that this employment gave Wigton occasion to show himself 
there, and did afterwards draw over his fatlier the Earl 
Douglas thither^ and the order of time doth also lead us to 
speak of those things in this place. We have told before 
how John Stewart Earl of Buchan, who was second son to the 
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former governor^ and brother^ Murdoch pt^sent goteroot 
of Scotland, and Archibald J>ough^ Earl of Wigtoo^ whose 
sister Buchan had marriedi were chosen to conduct the forces 
sent into France, to aid the Dauphiki ftgakin the Kibg of 
England and Duke of Burgundy. The chief gentlem^ of 
note and quality that went along with theiDi Were Robeit 
Stewart, another son of the gOTernor's, Alexander Litidsa/ 
Brother to the Earl of Crawford, and John Swinton, knights, 
bejng arrived in France) they were received by the Dauphin 
with great joy^ and made heartily welcomei wb^ gave them 
the town and castle of Chastillon in Towraine for their ren- 
dezvous and place of retreat and resort^ being a fertile coua- 
try, and abounding in all tMngs necessary; as also for that it 
lay near unto the enemy» for the Duke of Clarencie, King 
Henry's brother and lieutenant, was about to hate spoiled the 
country of Anjou, or as Holliashed says> had spoiled it al- 
ready, and had retired into the toitn of Beaufort in tlie vaUey, 
and was ready to assault a town called Vieille Bauge^ ^d Bauge^ 
some two days before Pasch. The Scots expecting^ that as 
the manner then was, he would have abstained frem aU feats 
of arms, and have giveki himself to the devotkm 0I the time: 
or having, as socne others say, takHi and given assurance for 
eight daysj which is the spsce of time comoKmly bestowed upOh 
that solemnity, were somewhat remiss and negligent in their 
disci{dlne. The Duke of Clarence having notice hereof by a 
Lombard called Andrew Fregoeai as sonre say, or by seme 
Scottish prisoner intercepted, as the annak of France dot beari 
whq^ discovered to him the govevnment of their army, and 
the carriage of their leaders and captains,, w^s very glad of ao 
good occasion, as he deemed it; to take, them at umstdsp^ 
and defeat them. Wherefore be rose presently from dinner, 
and taking with him only the horsemien, leaving the archers 
under the conduct of the bastard of Clarence, Sk* Them^ 
Beaufort, whom he had lately knighted at Angiers, together 
with two Portugal captains to assist him, he made straiglit 
toward the enemy, saying, that he and the hoWej only wouM 
have the honour of that day: he went w'itli great confidence 
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to have surprised the enemy, carrying a fair coronet of gold oh 
bis head, and very magnificently apparelled, as if he had been 
riding in triumph. 

There was a village called little Bauge, through which the 
Duke was to come, where a few Frenchmen of the Dauplun'4 
side lay. These being terrified with the sudden coming 
of the English, got up into a steeple for saf4y and sanctuary: 
there while they make a halt and assault the steeple, the cry 
risetb, and the noise of their approach was carried to the rest 
of the army, who presently ran and to )k arms* While they 
were arming themselves, Buchanand Wigtonsent thirty archers 
to keep a certain bridge, by which it behoved the enemy to pass 
over a brook which ran in the way. These went as they were 
commanded; and as they were goings Hugh Kennedy came out 
of a chizrch where he lay with an hundred men, bMt unarmedt 
or half armed, by reaion of the great haste, and joined with 
them: while they defended and made good thf bridge, and kept 
off the horsemen with shot of arrows^ the Duke, with the princi- 
pal of hia company alighted from their horse, and made suph an 
onset upon them, that they were forced to leave the bridge and 
passage open for Ihe enemy. Being past the bridge^ while 
the Duke mounteth again on horseback, and the rest of his 
folks are passing after him, &ichan and Wigton came upon 
him with two hundred hor§e, and enter there into a sharp 
conflict on both fiides, both parties being most p'4rt noble* 
men, who were desirous of glory, and had a mind to give a 
proof of tbems^lvef with ^qual courage and hatred. The 
Scots were glad to txav^ occasion to show the French what 
they could do; and to cpnfute their whisperings and surmis- 
^, wherein they reproached them^ as fit only to consume 
victuals, and the English were moved with great indignsition, 
that they should be thus perpetually troubled by the ScQts> 
npt only at home, but also abroad beyond the sea in a foreign 
country. • 

And none among the English fought with a greater 
courage and resolution than tbe Puke himself: but Sir John 
Swinto^ ^?ipying binii^ being ^ly known by his' cor ou^ 
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shining with precious stones, and his glistering armour, rart 
fiercely at him with a lance, and wounded him in the face, 
he being hereby in a great fury, put forward his horse to have 
charged the enemy , but was encountered by the earl of Buchan, 
who ran him through with a spear, and so slew him; or, as o- 
thers, felled him down to the ground with a steel hammer. The 
rest seeing him fall, some fled, and many were slain in their 
flight, being pursued till the night came on. This battle was 
fought on Pasch Eve, in the year 1420, or, as our writers and 
the English say, 1421. There were slain of the English 200 
nobles and gentlemen, the Duke of Clarence, the Earl of Tan- 
kerville, the Lord Ross, Sir Gilbert Umfravile; whom they 
call Earl of Angus, John Lumley, Sir Robert the Earl ot 
Somerset and his brother whose sister James I. did marry 
iifterward, Suffolk and Perch, the Lord Fitzwater, Sir John 
Barclay, Sir Ralph Nevil, Sir Henry Inglis, Sir William 
Lanton, Sir Thomas Boroughs, were taken prisoners. There 
were but few slain of the Scots and French, and those mean 
and obscure men» This is the most common report of the 
Duke of Clarence's death, but the book of Pluscardin saith, 
that he was slain by Alexander Maclellan^ a knight in the 
Lennox, who also having taken the coronet from off" his head 
$old it to John Stewart of Damley for 1000 angels. 

This victory being obtained, most part by the valour of the 
Scots, the Dauphin, in recompence hereof, made Buchan con- 
stable of France, and mortgaged the Dukedom of Touraine 
to Wigton, the revenue whereof at that time was valued to 
10,000 crowns. The reversion of this dutchy he gave after* 
wards to the Earl Douglas his father, who was: created abso- 
lute Duke of Touraine and Lord of Longueville ^ardd establish- 
ed the same to his male heirs, as shall be sho>n hereafter. 
The French writers say also, that he made Wigton Marshal 
of France. 

The King of England, upon the death of his brother, came 
into France in May, or about the beginning of June, and car- 
ried along with him the heir of the crown of Scotland, after- 
^iirds I^ing James h thereby to divert the Scots from assisting 
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the Dauphin or to have made the Dauphin to suspect their fi- 
delity: but none of those plots succeeded as he would have 
had them; for neither would they acknowledge him for their 
King, being in another's power, neither did the Dauphin con- 
ceive arty sinister opinion or jealousy of theTi; wherefore the 
same year, or the next, to wit, 1421, the Dauphin caused be« 
siege the town of Cosne upon Loire; and Henry departed 
from Paris to have relieved it, but by the way he was over- 
taken with sickness, and returned to Bois de Vincennes; yet 
he sent the Duke of Bedford with a puissant army to succour 
it, and the Scots and French finding themselves too weak to 
resist, rose and retired to a strength, where the rest of the 
army had assembled with resolution to abide the enemy^s com- 
ing. While as the English were preparing to fight, news 
were brought them of their King's death, which made them 
to alter their purpose of giving battle. The King died about 
the last of August 1421» and his cc^'ps was carried into Eng- 
land the 22d of October. Not long after, Charles King of 
France died also, which was the occasion that Buchan and 
Wigton, with many of the gentlemen that accompanied him, 
returned into Scotland. 

But it was not long ere the Dauphin had need of them, sent 
his chancellor Rene de Chartres, and the archbishop of Rhemes, 
into Scotland to recal his constable, but the Earl of Wigton 
was so vehemently sick that he could not possibly travel; 
wherefore the Earl Douglas his father went in person him- 
self, and being a nobleman greatly regarded, far above any 
other subject in Scotland, there went with him great store of 
young gentlemen, some to do him honour, some to be partici- 
pant of his fortunes, and most to be trained under him in dis« 
cipline of war; so besides those that went over with Buchan 
and Wigton in the year H20, there went at this time with the 
Earl Douglas 10,000 more, as saith Hollinshed. They landed 
at Rochel, and being to come to the Dauphin, were gladly wel- 
comed and much made of, especially the Earl Douglas, of whom 
he heard much by r^eport, that he was both valiant and skilful 
in war; and therefore.be installed him in the dutchy of Tou« 
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rtitie» which he gave to him his heirs for ever, having only 
engaged it before to his soa, upon reversioD, and moreover 
made him Marshal of France. 

This hath been, in all appearance, in the year 14'23 at most, 
yet we do not find any memorable thing done by them, or a« 
gainst them, until the battle erf Vernoil, which, if we read our 
histories, one would think it had been fought immediately 
upon their landings though it be clear that it was not till after 
the death of King Henry V. and in the second year of hii 
son's reign, in the year of God H24: the occasion whereof 
was this: the Earl of Bedford having besieged Yvry, the Dau- 
phin, to relieve it, sendeth the army under the conduct of 
the Doke of Touraine, whom the French call Marshy Douii 
glas, of the constable Buchan the Earl of Narbonne, and o- 
[ thers. They not being able to force Bedford^ ^amp, wheii 

r they were come within two miles of hicni returned towardt. 

f Vernoil in Perch, which belonged to the King of England, 

^ ftnd sent word to the garrison there, that they had discomfit- 

I ed the English army, and that Bedford with a small number 

[ had saved himself by flight. The garrison giving credit there- 

I : to, did open the gates, and received them with the whole ar- 

my, into the town, where having left a part of their army^ 
|/ they came and encamped in the fields near the town. 

i Bedford having got Yvry by composition or surrender, follow- 

[ etb them and sent word to the Duke of Touraine by a trum-: 

pet, that he would come and dine with him* The Duke bade 
him come, he should be very welcome, for all was ready: nev- 
ertheless, when the point came to consultation, his opinion 
was, that they should not fight at that time, because he thought 
it not fit to hazard a battle but in case of necessity, and that 
they had no necessity to fight at that time, in respect that they 
had Vernoil in their hands, and other two good towns besides, 
whereby they might be plentifully furnished with provisions, 
which the English could not have, and thereby would be con-' 
strained to retnre: but the Earl of Narbonne was earnest to 
(mve (hem fight, and said, the nobility of France should not 
receive such a bravade from the enemies, and if none would 
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fight, h^ would do it alone; and so getting him hastily out 
of the counsel, he began to put his men in order. 

The Duke of Touraine took such indignation hereat, that 
he should offer to fight without his kave, that he determin- 
ed not to have stirred at all, and it was long before he would 
suffer his men to go forth; yet at last, thinking chat It would 
reflect upon him if he should sit still, and see them overthrown 
in his sight, he armed and went forth also: but then there a- 
rose some strife for the vanguard betwixt them, which made 
things to be so confusedly handled, that the English got the 
victory^ slew the Duke, fiuchan. Sir Alexander Lindlay, Ro- 
bert Stewart, and Sir John Swfiton, with above 2000 others 
of all sorts. Uollinshed, in his chronicle of England, saith^ 
but upon what warrant we know not, that the Earl Buchan 
constable was not slain, but lost an eye only, and was taken 
prisoner: he reckoneth aimong the slain Sir Alexander Home^ 
whom our writers do not n^eatioa^ yet it is true, and kpowa 
to them of that bouse, that Sir Alexander Home of Dunglas 
went thithar in the Earl Douglas's company, and wad slain 
withhim;'for they tell how Sir Alexander being minded to 
send his brother David Hoote of Wedderbura, went to ac« 
company the Earl to has ship and, when they were parting,. 
Douglas embracmg him kindly, said to htna, would I have 
believed. Sir Alexander, that ever you and I could have been 
separated ^m one another? To whom he replied, surely 
thens my Lord, I shall not part: and so taking his brother 
David's apparel and furniture, he went with him, and sent 
David back to take care of his house and children in his ab' 
sence, or in case of his death, which he also did with sirch 
fidelity and industry after the death of his brother, that he 
greatly increased ihe estate^ and purchased for a younger son 
of has brother's called Thomas, th^ lands of Tiningham, and 
for another, named James^ the lands of Spot. He is said to 
have purchased Wedd^bum for himseli^ but the truth is, he 
had it ten 3r^ars before, not by marriage, but by the gift of 
Archibald Earl of Douglas, which must have been the san^ 
Duke of Touraine, as the date of the evident doth clearly 
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show, being of the year 1413. His son Archibald also in* 
titling himself Earl of Wigton, and Lord of Longueville and 
Eskdale, giveth to the same Sir Alexander Home a bond of 
1000 nobles, dated at Bothwell the 9th of February 142I', 
whom It designetb Sir Alexander Home of that ilk, which I 
mention the rather to show what great friendship hath been 
between them. 

Here again I cannot pass by the sloth, and inattetitiveness 
of writers, Scots and English, who reckon amongst the slain 
here a son of the Earl of Douglas, whom some call James, and 
make him his second son, nay some do even make him his 
eldest son and heir, and call Aim Earl of Wigton: but those 
are all mistakes for the Earl of Wigton, whose name was Ar- 
chibald, was left sick at home, and possessed the Earldom af- 
ter his father's death*, neither yet was it James, his second 
son, who was Lord of Abercorn, and outlived his elder bro- 
ther, and his children that were put to death in the castle of 
Edinburgh, to whom also be succeeded in the Earldom, as the 
same writers themselves, almost all of them, confess: where- 
fore the reader had need even Jo read the best writers with 
judgement and* attention, seeing* such escapes are incident e- 
ven to the most accurate and careful historians. 

Touching this battle, this is the relation of it by De Serres, 
in his inventory, whom I have chosen to follow, not because 
I think it the fullest or faithfuUest narration, (for certainly 
the French writers speak slenderly enough of the actions of 
strangers as may be instanced in the battle of Baage, and o- 
ther exploits done by the Scots in France, which they pass 
in silence) but because his testimony cannot be rejected by 
the French, and may well be admitted by tlie English, as be- 
ing indifferent for his person, and nowise partial in his pen, 
at least in setting forth this battle^ but if we shall refy upon 
the writings or reports of our own cOuntfymen, the4oss of 
that field was caused for the envy and treachery of the Earl 
of Narbonne. We heard how Douglas and he contested for 
the vanguard, each striving who should be first: Douglas be- 
ing ready sooner than he, or being quicker in his march, led 
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on before hiin> and charged the enemy first, whereupon he 
abandoned them, and would not second them at he should 
have dones and so it came to pass, that they being destitute 
of his help, and not being able to make head against such ^ 
multitude, were encompassed about by the English, who saw 
their backs left bare, and so overthrown, fighting valiantly, 
that they might die nobly. Some blame the Lombards, who 
were in the army assisting the French that were for the Dau- 
phin, but tell not why, nor wherefore, nor wherein; others say, 
that there were 400 of them all horsemen, who being com- 
manded to break the ranks of the English, either in the flank 
)Mr in the rear, did what they were appQinted to do, and hav- 
ing broken through, the English army, went to their carriage 
to {Hlls^e and spoil, without prosecuting their charge any 
further^ and so having got their prey, departed off the field; 
whereupon 2000 English archers, that were set to keep the 
carriage and bad now no more to do, entered into the battle, 
and being fresh and unwearied, made such an impression, that 
they did cast the balance and gave the overthrow; whereas 
before they had fought for the space of three hours so doubt- 
fully^ that no eye could guess which way the victory would 
go. 

Major also telleth us, that there was some dissension be 
tween the Duke of Touraine and Buchan for precedency, but 
that is not likely; for although Buchan had the honour to be 
constable* and was the chief coounander, so long as he had no 
other colleague but Wigton his brother-in-law^ yet the Earl 
Douglas being an old experienced commander, and it being 
ever his due to lead the vanguard at home, and being even 
there, for his well known worth and sufficiency, made Duke 
and Marshal upon his first arrival, it carrietb no appearance 
that the other would strive with him, ^ specially seeing he wai 
hb son-in-law, for he had married his daughter, and also the 
younger soldier; and tliat the English did acknowledge the 
Duke for chieftain, is evident, for Bedford sent the trumpet to 
hina, and he returned answer: it was he that resolved they 
should not fight, and took it ill at Narbonne's hands that he 
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wduM not foflow his cOticltl^ion^ and obey his directton; M at 
I cannot bie persuaded that there cddldi or would be any dif- 
ference between ttiem for that matter) and if there had been 
any, they would have composed it> and agreed betwijct them-> 
selves befof'e that tim^ to have resisted the common enemy: 
however they both di^tn the ^Id} add the Earl of Narbonne 
wanted not the reward either of his creachcAy or headiness and 
folly, for he was tsJcen and hanged as guilty of the death of 
the Duke of Burgundy: a notable etampte of the end of such 
as carry themselves after such a manner. 

Of those that escaped at this defeat Charles the Dauphin^ 

afterwards Kmg Charles VIL erected aXiompany, to continoe 

a guard to himself and his successors for ever» of the Scots oa* 

tion; for he was not contented to reward their nobles and 

leaders with honours and (i^gnitiesy btit thought himself also 

obliged t6 irtcompemre even the inferior sort> and to respect 

the whole natioifi^i whose valour and fidelity he had found to 

deserve rewarding; as also he saw their service woold be stead* 

able to him, and therefore in wisdom did thus oblige the 

whole counttyi and engage them to as^ him in his war with 

England; and so they did, as now, and so oftM hereafter both 

within the Isle and in France, neither could they ever be <U« 

verted by any loss or damage Whatsoe^r: they did still cleave 

fast unto the French, until they were fully freed ft^om this 

English, sending over army after army, and captain afrer ca^ 

tain, without wearying or relentmgi or the Uast shrinking; 

and even after this battle we read of divers that spent their 

lives in the French's quarrel against the English, and thkl 

within three years, notwitbstandbg this great loss> who were 

men of quality^ Such as William Stewart and his hrotfaer^ and 

two Douglases who were predecessors of the houses of Drum- 

lanrig and Lochleveft. There was also amongst those thkt 

escaped at this battle of Vemoil, one John Garmichael of the 

house of Carmichael in Douglasdale, who was chaplain to the 

Duke of Touraine, a valiant and learned man, who remained 

in France, and was his worth and good pans' made bishop of 

Orleuns; he It was, that, during the siege thereof, did notably 
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Zisht Joao d' ArC| called the Maiden of Orleans. The French 
Jiistory calleth him Jean de Saint Michael^ (for Carmicbael) 
evesque de Orleans, Escossis de nation; he is mentioned ia 
the particular story of that maideii, and in the Annates ecm 
clesifg AurelidnsiSf Auotore Carolo Sausseyo Aureliano; 
wherefore in the principal church in Orleans, called Saint 
Croix, there is mass said for the souls of the Scots daily that 
were slain there* But to return: 

The Duke of Touraine being thus slain, was buried in the 
church of Tourg, called Saint Gratian'^i the 20th of Au|[ust„ 
10 the year H24| whose coat of arms was to be seen not long 
ago upon the gates of Tours. He was a man no where brands 
ed with any vice, and of unquestioned valour, for so much at 
belonged to his own person, equal to any that were before 
bim; neither can I see any evident feult in his conduct and 
leading: it is true, M^jor ta^eth him as unskilful and unfit for 
matters of war, though he gives him a large commendation of 
courage and personal valour; but he seemeth to have ground, 
ed his censure more upon the success than upon his actions, to 
which we will answer with the poet, Careat successibus opto^ 
Quis quis ab eventUt S^c. or if that will not serve, we will choke 
him with the French proverb, le clerc aux armest he is not a 
fit judge of such things. But ve have to do with one more ju- 
dicious indeed, who glanceth at him no less, for speaking of 
his father Archibald the Grim, he saith that chivalry stood 
in him, as though he would have said, \t fell also with hinu 
i9^hich seemeth to prejudge thb his s^on Tm^-man, if not in , 
his valour, which no man can call in question, yet in his con- 
duct and leading, which is the chief property and quality of a 
general and commander*, of which judgement questionless the 
ground is the same, his bard success in bis enterprizes*, and 
there is no reasoa that he should be thought so of for it, if 
there be no other cause oi evil success; but if there may be 
some other reason, and if many well guided armies and en,- 
terprizes have miscarried, which none will deny, there is no 
neces»ty nor just caujse why he should be double burdened 
b^djtvrithill lucli^apd the blaoaeofit, unle^i it be showed 
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where and how he erred, which neither he nor amy other 
historian doth: we must therefore absolve him, as free from 
this imputation, seeing they do not make it appear, that he 
was guilty of any error ' or oversight either at Hoo^don, 
Shrewsbury, or Vemoil; on the contrary, his wariness and cir- 
cumspection may sufficiently appear to the attentive and ju- 
dicious reader: let not then his praise be lessened, or his glo- 
ry eclipsed by his cross fortune, nor himself esteemed any 
whit inferior to his predecessors; nay he deserveth to have so 
much more prabe, as that his worth doth shine through the 
thick cloud of the frownings of fortune, whereas their glory 
is increased and lustred with the beams of a prosperous issue 
in their exploits. 

Archihaldus Duglassius Dux Turonensis et Johannes Stuartus 
Buckanim Comes ad Vemolium casu 

Gallia vos titulis; tfos Gallica regna tropeeU 

AuxistiSf mentis uiraque regna cluunt, 
Tertia si invideant quid mirum? ingentia damna 

Qtieis data, Saxonidum dum cecidere duces. 
Desine lingua procax verbis incessere: testis 
— GaUus adhuc, servat tot monumenta ducttnu 

Et vos atemum memwrabit Gallia cives 

Grata suos, titulos qu(U dedit^ et tumulos* 

Archibald Douglas Duke of Tourairie, and John Stewart Earl 
of Buchan his son-in-law, constable of France, killed at 
Vemoil. 

FrftBCc gave you tklei, you it trophies gave; 

BoUi kingdoms mutual obligation have; 

If the third envied it: their loss received 

Might well excuse them, being oh bereaved 

Of their most ancient leaders; no bold tongifev * 

By base detraction, can have power to wrong 

Your merit, and the French will witness bear, 

To whom your memory shaU stiU be dear: 

Their grateful monuments the same eipressr 

At d9 the placet you do there possess, # 
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Archibaldus Dux Turonensis^ ^c 
Bis victuSf captusque amisso milite; assns 

Denique cum sociis^ Vemolus occuhvi: 
Dura meis raro qffulsit victoria signis: 

Nostra tamen nusquam sunt data terga Jug4t* 
Semper at ingentes hcsc dextra reliquit acervos$ 

Hastibus et semper maxima damna dediL 
Hincjbrtis magnique ducts veracibus ornant 

Me titulis; nee non hosiis et ipse edit* 
In me virtutem videaSf verumque lahorem: 

Fortunam propria quis regat arbitrio? 
3}iscitOi ab eventu qui censes Jhcta virosqucp 

Exemplot non sic esse notanda, meo* 

Archibald Tine-man Duke of Touraioe. 

Twice with my arniy*i rout I lost tlie field; 

Kow, with my Inen^Si 1 tm at Vemoil kiU*d; 

Hy labours hardly met with victory. 

Yet did I never stay behind, nor fiie. 

But ldU*d my foes on heaps; my valiant artn 

Did ever bring revenge, and equal harm. 

Hence was I honoured, as most fit to be 

A leader, courted ev*n by th* enemy. 

In me you may the hei^t of worth behold; 
But ah, who in his power can fortune hold? 
O! you, who from th* event your censure take, 
Disprove yourselves, and me the instance male. 



Of Archisjld the Fourth qf that Name^ the Four-^ 
teenfh Lordj and Fifth Earl qf Douglas^ he was 
the First Earl qf TPigtoUj Lord qf Both-well^ Gallo^ 
way and Annandale^ tlte Second Duke ofTouEAmEy 
Lord qf Longueville^ and Marshal qf France. 

Unto Archibald Tine-roan succeeded his eldest son Ar- 
chibald: he had to wife Mauld Liodsayi daughter to David 
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Earl of Crawford. He was married at Dundee with great 
solemnity and pomp. This alliance hath been the occasion * 
of Crawford's going with him into France* as we told before, 
and the ground of th^t frieodship that was betwixt Earl Wil- 
liaoiy slain at Stirliog, and that Earl Crawford, whereof we 
shall hear more herea&er. it appe^reth also, that there hath 
been continual friendship betwixt these houses from the first 
Earl Douglas's time, who procured a pardon for Crawfordt 
who had slain John Lyon. His children were William, Da- 
vid, and a daughter named Beatrix. The time that he pos« 
sessed the Earldom of Douglas, from his father's death in the 
year 1424*, until the y^ar 14S9, is fifteen y^ars^ all the time 
pf King James I. and about two years in the minority of King 
James II. So that the estate of the country may easily be 
l^nown, if we call to mind what hath been said o{ the deadi 
pf King Robert I|(. and of Rob^ the governor, to whom his 
^on Murdoch did succeed in ihe government, belore^the King 
fame home out of England. 

This Murdoch, when he had governed, or rather misgov- 
erned some three years or four, beirtg provoked by an inso- 
lent fact of his eldest son Walter, who to despite his father, 
had wrung off the neck of a hawk which he loved, determin- 
ed in revenge hereof, to send and fetch home the King out 
of England, and to possess him of hi$ Isingdom, 

No other motive we reaid pf tp ipdi^e him tp this; whe- 
ther it be because there were no other, oti* because they have 
not been careful to set down the true cause, I know not. But 
if this weris indeed, it is so memorable, that it deserveth not to 
be passed over with a dry foot, as we say, and without obser- 
vation: for who can but wonder at so rare a fact betiyixt a 
father and a son, as the like is not extant elsewhere in any 
MCor4 or hzatory, and hath not b^en he^rd of, I think, since 
the wprld stopd, that ^ piap to spit? his son, should quite a 
l^^lngdono, whereof he mws pos9est,and ^^^w no other appearance 
btit to enjoy it still. I confess there hath been much unna- 
tural unkindoess in the world, whereby they haye procured 
the death and destruction of those, whose safety they were 
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tied by the bonds of nature to maintain: but that hadi been 
for their own honour and dignity, to obtain the phce, or con« 
tinue in it, which men do to much aspire unto: but that their 
unnatural dHpkt should rtach so far> as to undo themselves^ 
and to quit a kingdom^ for obtaining atid retaining whereof 
sunbitious men turn the world upside down, only to sktisfy a 
passionate humovH', or malice conceive against their owa 
child; let him that can parsdlel it, and put this up in hit note- 
tx>ok for a second instaaoe ai least. It was il»r love of his 
counUy for respect to equity, out of duty to God, and love of 
his country, which he saw he himsdf could not, and his soa 
would not govern rightly; and therefore thought fittest to re* 
sign it to him that both could and would do ih But thea 
our writers do him wrong, that never signify that such was hie 
mind, no odt in the least word, and mentioki only his own an- 
ger, and the instigation of Colin Canq>bell, a chief mas in Ar* 
gyle, who hUif th« coal, om of a private spleen against Walter, 
who had done hink some injury: butliowevcr it were, whether 
Ids Sfnte moved him to do justice, or derire to do justice caus- 
ed despite, he ^r^atened to do it to his son, and performed 
what he threatened; (4r he sent ambassadors into England to 
have the King released^ of which this Archibahl was chief, a» 
bout the time of his very first coming to the Earldom. He> 
with his two colleagues, William Hay constable, and Henry 
bishop of Aberdeen^ carried the matter so wisely, that they 
brought it to a conclasiKm, which Was the more easily effect- 
ed; because King James married a lady of England without 
portion, which they thought would move him to for^t ^y 
wrong he had received by their unjust detentbn. The am«> 
bassadors also condescended on a ransom to be paid, though 
none were due from him, who neVer was lawhil prisoner. S6 
at last he was released, came home, and was crowned King 
the22dofMay, 1424. 

We have heard hiihertb the rise of the house of Douglas, 
and the continual increasing thereof by their great deserts, 
with the approbation and applause of all men, i^h the good-^ 
will and liking of th^ir princes for the space of many years; 
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their piinces delighting to emploj them* and they endeav- 
ouring to serve their princes and their country to the utter- 
most of their powers with a good hansonyi and happy a- 
greeing on all sides. Let us now be contented from hence- 
forth, to find the world to be the self same still* that is, roll- 
ing and tumbling by perpcftual vicissitudes and changes: for 
though this house shall still grow up» and to a higher pitch 
than ever; yet this concordance shall not continue so fiiU, 
but shall begin to have some jarring^ their princes being 
jealous of them, they standing in fear of their princes, some- 
times in favour, sometimes out of favour; sometimes cm- 
ployed, and sbmetimes neglected; having men's affections 
sometimes towards themi sometimes averse from them, llk« 
ing and disliking by turns and fits. 

They also for their parts were now well contented, then 
mal-comented: now dealing in affairs, then withdrawing from 
all meddling in state business, from whence did spring dis* 
cords, imprisonments, banishments, slaughters; which thinj^ 
beginning in this man's time at his committing, strangeness 
and discontents continued in the next, and proceeded in his 
son's time to his putting to death, and was transferred as her- 
editary to his successors, with many interchanging of smilings 
and frownings of fortune and court, which at last ended in 
that fearful catastrophe of the final ruin of this flourishing fa- 
mily, in the year 1483; which troubles continued the space of 
fifty-nine or sixty years, beginning at King James I's return 
into Scotland. 

Forthe very first yearof his reign, this Earl Douglas Iscommit* 
ted toward, but is soon released; and then within some few 
years, was committed again. For his first commitment, there 
is no cause thereof recorded, only the time thereof doth furnish 
some matter of conjecture,, together with other circumstances 
set down. As for the time, it was when Duke Murdoch and his 
sons Walter and Alexander, and their mother, and her father 
Duncan Stewart, Earl of Lennox, were committed. The 
circumstances are, that be was not alone, but with him twenty- 
four Earls and Barons were committed likewise, amongst 
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whom there were some of the Kiog'^ own special friends and 
kindred, as William Earl of Angus who was the King^s sister's 
son, and so Duke Murdoch's cousin. The Earl of Douglas 
was also allied with him: for John Earl of BuchaUi son to 
Robert the governor, had married Douglas's sister^ and there 
had been correspondence and firienctship betwis^t the governor 
and Archibs(ld the Grim^as also Archibald Tine-n>^n,this Earl'i 
father and grandfather, and Buchan and this Earl had been 
fellows in arms together in France at Bauge; as also Buchan 
and Archibald Tine-man were slain together at Vernoil: like- 
wise the Earl of March, who had been restored by Duke 
Murdoch's father, and had kept good friendship with him, 
and bis son after his restitution^ Robert Stewart o| Roth-house, 
Stewartof Duodonald, |ohnStewart of Garden, being alsQof the 
name of Stewart, and all of some nearness of blood to Murdoch^ 
as the King hijiQself also was. The rest, Hepburn of Hailes, 
Hay of Ye^er,iRamsay of Dalhousiei I^aliburton of Dirleton^ 
we find to have been depen4ers of the hquses of Qouglas and ' 
March: and the rest also, Waker Ogilvy, Al^^^^nder Setooj^. 
or Gordon, Hay of Enrol, Scrimgeciar constable of Dunde^y 
have been friends and followers of the ho^se of Douglas, 
as w^ find they did assist and accompany theni in divers 
battles, and have also perhaps had son^e friendship with the 
Duke or his father-in-law, as commonly the nobility are alii, 
^d, and of kin one to another^ Who, therefore, though 
they were willing that |heir lawful and rightful prince 
should enjoy his own place, would not agree so easily 
to the putting tq death of those whom the I^ing was re- 
solved to make out of the way. Now what it was that n\oyed 
the king to this course, whether desir^ to. be reveng^ pf the 
cruelty of Robert the governor, thejr father, toward David 
Duke of Rothsay his eider brother, or for his misdemeanor 
and undutifulness towards his father Robert HK or for his 
neglecting himself in his captivity, or fbr that he esteemed all 
that government of Robert and Murdoch to be an u^urpaition 
of the crown, and feared the like hereafter, or even perhaps 
found such practisings to his prejudice, is uncertain. How* 
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evjer beuig resolved to rid himfe^f of tbem» be thought it the 
safest way to make them fast, who (le believed would not be 
so well contented wjtb it as be desired. He did therefore 
commit them till he had tried their minds, and drawn them 
to his course, or at least ta^n order with them te sit quiet* 
And this was not long a-doing; fpr we read that the foresaid 
prisoners were dU shortly reli^v^d, aiid some of them also put 
upon the otherp' jury, or as^fz^, a^ Douglas, March> AnguSj 
Errol: but by what means he hath constrained them to be 
content, or what remonstrance or evidence he hath given 
them^ to let them see that those m^n were guilty of death, or 
what crime they died fcnr, if any new conspiraqri or what else^ 
our histories tell us not, which is a great defect in them. 
Major thiniketh it likely that there was sopne conspiracy found 
against the King, otherwise they would never, saith he, have 
condemned such men to death, princes of the blood, as we 
may call them, and their own special friends. And thus much 
of the Earl Douglas first cpmrnittiog, and the issue thereof. 

For the second, Hollinshed and Boetius do agree, that the 
King did arrest the £af 1 DpugUs, spid kept him Ippg in prbppi 
till at last, by the medifition of the Queen and prelates, he 
and the E^rl of Koss w^re released. Boetius calleth him 
Archibald Duke of Touraine plainly; hut HoUinsbed is pleased, 
out of some partial humour, as would seem, to suppress the 
title of Duke of Touraine; and this is all the difference be« 
twixt them. It was some years after his first committing) 
but what year is not condescended upon. Soipe say it was 
ii[i the year 1431, but impertinently; for the year l^SO is the 
year of his releasing, except that we will think, that he hath 
been imprisoned thrice which is not mentioned by any: and 
little mention there is of the cause wherefore he was 
warded, whereof Major complaineth, saying, that our 
annals tell not the cause of the Stewarts' executions, ^nd 
the ipcarceratiqg of the Earl Douglas, and John Lord of 
Kennedy, the King's own sister's son, for both were commit- 
ted, Douglas in Lochleven, and Kennedy in Stirling; for how 
shall it be known whether it was done justly, or for matters 
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of weight, Of if for trifles onijf and for his own pleasure. 
Others instnuate a <iaase, btlt do but glance at it, without 
setting it down so cUarty as to let men know, whether it 
were just or unjust^ ^hkb is the light and life of history, and 
the right end and Use thereof: foi* they say no mere, but that 
they had spoken sinisterly or nlshly, and somewhat more 
freely than became them, of the estate and gov^nment of the 
country. What use can any tnan make ol this generality. Rash« 
ness may be a £iult^ yet perhaps none at all in them of whom 
it is spoken, they being priory counsellors. Likewise the 
phrase Freelier than becamef is so genei'al, that the reader 
remaineth unsatisfied: neither can posterity, (either King or 
subject) judge of this fact, Wh<*ther k were right or wrong, or 
whether the example wei'e luch as men ought to follow, or 
forbear and avoid. 

It shpuld have been expressly set down what they spoke, to 
whom^ if to the King kttnsdf, 6r toothers: in niiiat sort, if 
by way of admonition, eounscHitig, or advising, or if by 
fbrni of cavilling, detracting, munftfuring, mutinying, and 
soch other circumstances, whereon the judging of it chiefly 
dependeth. In tkb uncertainty we csm hardly condemn or 
absolve, praise or censure them, in that the Lord Kennedy 
was of the same mind, and category with the Earl Dougla<:, 
apparently it hath not been spoken in malice, seeing the 
King's Bearest and bis best friends, such as these Kennedies 
were, having approved thereof. And that noblemen muse 
not speak their opinion freely of things to the King, or of 
the King, bting without malice^ is very hard: for how shall a 
King know that wiU not bear? He cmnot know all by him- 
self: and how sbaiX he hear, if noblemen have not leave to 
speak freely: he cannot hear alll by himself. 

Such carriage as this hafth often done princes ill, and it 
may be, hath done this same prince no good. And whatever 
it was that displeased the Earl Douglas in the government, 
was either for the country's sake or the King's own sake, or 
for both. Why.roight not the King think there might be 
errors? And why might he not then have heard them? To 
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have ptoce^ed so vehemently (for there hath beien great t6^ 
hemency in it) to have cut off* bit own kinsmen, and to ieavfe 
none but himself for the Earl of Athol to aim at: it was most 
importantt and worthy to bd considered of^ whether or not 
it were best for himi in policy, to do* Doubtless hb doiog 
^{ it hath emboldened Athol to cut off* the King himselfi 
when all the rest were cut off first by the King. And was it 
nothing to lose, the noUlityi to alienate their hearts? to irri- 
tate them by iniprisonments and forfeitures^ hath it not done 
ill, t1)ink you, and encouraged him to go on in his intended 
treason, looking for the £lvoUr of the offended nobility, or 
for neutrality and slackness to revenge the King's death? We 
see the King himself retreateth his taa»tbns once or twice^ 
when he saw the people grieved therewith. And wisely, in 
that he was careful to keep the hearts of the people. But 
was there no care to be taken for kee^g the nobility also 
ungrieved? Was it enough that they i^oukl not, or dunt not 
perhaps, or could not openly rebel? Was it not somethiog to 
want their affections? To want the edge and earnestness there- 
of, to relent and cool tfiem? Certainly such proceedings as 
these have encouraged his enemies, in hope of impunity, great- 
er than they founds yet in hope of it, to go on with their de* 
signs, and hath furthered and hastened that dolorous condu* 
sion which ensued. 

Whatever the cause were, he acknowledgeth the Earl Dou- 
glas's mind not to have been of the worst sort, in that he re- * 
leaseth him, and in token of a full reconcilement, makes 
him a witness to the baptism of his two sons, twins, which 
Was in those days no small honour, and signification of good- 
will, and a pledge of intimate friendship. He made also his 
son William, though tut a child of five years of age, the first 
knight of fifty, who were dubbed at that solemnity, as the 
pianuscript afiirmeth. By which actions, as he honoured Dou- 
glas, so did he withal honour himself in the eyes of the peo- 
ple, and of foreigners, gracing his cdurt, and that so solen:a 
action by the presence of such a peer, far more than if he had 
been only acGornpanied by Crlchton and Livingston, and such 
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new meD} who were but new and mean, in regard of him, as 
then but growing under the King's favour. And so it is 
indeed, the prince honoureth his worthy nobles by his favours 
to them, and they grace, adorn, and decore, and give a lustre 
and splendour to him and his court, by their presence and at- 
tendance thereat. And it is wisdom so to esteem, and so to 
use them; and happy are they on both sides, and happy is the 
country where they thus agree and concur. Thit was he, in 
the year 1430, in October, released out of prison; and this 
solemnity being ended, he passed into France, and was instal- 
led in his dutchy of Touraine: whether he went thith/sr for 
that end only, or if he used that fairest colour of his absence^ 
that be might not see the government which he disliked, and 
in which he had no employment, I leave it; yet his going thi- 
ther gave others occasion to grow great, and to be employ edy 
especially the house of Angus» which was at last the overthrow 
.of bis bouse; so as the honour and profit they had in France^ 
may have been said to have be^n the wreck in Scotland, what 
by the envy of their greatness, what by their absence from 
home, as hath been said: so uncertain are the a|purs of the 
world! Neither is there extant any mention of his actions in 
Prance, though at that time, from the year 1430, till 14S7,the 
wars were very hot there. King Henry VL of England being 
brought over in person, and crowned in Paris. It is attribkut* 
ed to the Earl Douglas, that he mov^d the King of France 
to require King James's daughter Margaret in marriage to his 
son, afterwards Lewis XI. and that he met her when she land** 
ed at Roche 1, and wte present at her marriage. 

He remaineth there until the year 1437, in which the 21st 
February, King Jame? was slain at the Blackfriars in St. John- 
ston, (Perth) by Patrick Graham and Robert Stewart, at the 
instigation of Walter Stewart Earl of Athol, the Bang's fath- 
. er's brother by the Earl of Ross's daughter, who pretended to 
be the rightful heir to the crown, and that he was wronged 
and defrauded by the son of Eii^beth Moor, who was only a 
concubine, as he alleged. 

This posterity of Elizabeth Mpor he had craftily caused to 
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destroy one another; the governor Robert to destroy David 
Duke of Rothsaji and now King Jsmies^ David's brother, to 
destroy the bouse of the governor Duke Murdoch and h/s 
cfaikb-en* And thus cau^ng the King to spoil and weaken 
•himself^ by cutting off his frietids, none being left aHrey but 
the King and his only son, a child of six years, he was em- 
boldened to pot his hands on the King also; so much the 
rather, because he knew that many of the nobility were dis- 
contented, what with being imprisoned, what with being en- 
damaged in their goods, lands, and rents, what mth putting 
to death of their friends: so that he hoped that they would be 
well contented with the King's death, at least tbey would not 
take great care or f^ains ta be revenged thereof. . Which things 
if the Earl Douglas foresaw^ and being grieved therewith, ad- 
monished the Kmg thereof, or caused any otbo* to warn tntA 
that these courses Were not for his good: this event showetk 
he did the part o^ a faithftd subject; friend and cOimselior. 
However, ft was wst $6 well taken by the King at that time, 
as being cofttrary to his humour and pre^nt disposition* He 
did wisely ilso to withdraw himself, seeing he cotild not help 
things, as he would have gladly dode. Now that the Kirtg 
was dead, be returns home, and Was present, as some thinfe, 
at the coronation of hid son James IL who was crowned at 
Edinburgh the 1 0th of March 1437, not a month, or no more 
than a month, after the death of hii father: where it is to be 
observed, that either the death of the King is not rightly said 
to be in the year 14^7, in February, instead of 1436, or else 
they reckon the year from the first of January, which was 
not the custom then. And yet Buchanan means so, for he 
says, he was slain in the beginning of the year 1437, in Feb- 
ruary, which makes me think the Earl Douglas hath not come 
in time to the coronatiori, seeing he could hardly have used 
such diligence, to have bad notice of the King*s death, made 
himself ready, and came home out of France in so short a 
space, though the wind had favoured him never so much. 
However, through his absence, his adverse party and factma 
had got such possession of guiding state affairs in the late 
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King's time, and had so handled the matter, that he was no 
whit regarded, nor was th^re any account mad^ of hin. He 
vas not adtnitted to the managing of any business of the com- 
monwealth, or any public place or office therein; Crichton 
and Livingston, the one made protector or governor, the o- 
ther chancellor, did all according to their pleasure. 

Our writers say, that the reason hereof was, because the no- 
bility envied the grf^tncss of Douglas, wlio was suspected, 
and too much even for Kings. How pertinently either they 
write so, or the parliament thought so, I refer it to be judged 
by the iadifferent. He was far from the crown, to which he 
never pretended titje, bis predecessors bad quit all pretension, 
title, claim, of interest ther.etO| in tb« time of King Robert IL 
he th^t did claim it, and gave over, and all his posterity after 
him,^ had ever behaved themselves modestly, they had submit- 
ted themselves to. all government, even to be ruled by them 
who were but governors only (Robert and Murdoch) and not 
Kings, as obediently in every thing, as any of the meanest of 
the nobility, and had never given occasion of any suspicion to 
any man, nor ta^en upon th^m any thing beyond or above. 
the rest, unless it were they took greater pains^ in defence of 
the liberty of the country, in which they spent their lives un- 
der their Kings. And this same man, in the late King's time, 
had behaved himself most humbly^ going to prison once or 
twice, and obeying hif sovereign in all things, without the least 
show of discontentedness, far less of opposition. So that what- 
ever hard opinion either the King had taken of him, or any 
man had put into the King's head, Ixath been without his de- 
serving; who if he had been that way disposed, how easily 
nnight he have troubled the governor and the whole country? 
But snppose they did suspect, and were jealous of his great- 
ness, though without a cause, what moved them to neglect 
and pass by the res; of the ancient nobility? Was there none 
of them fit for those places? Where was the Earl of March, a 
valbnt man, and of an ancient stock? Where was the Earl of 
Angus, the Earl of Cassils, and divers others? They will say, 
that Crichton and Livingston were wise men; but were they 
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the oriy wise men? Were there no more wise men in the 
country? Then if they were wise, were they good also? were 
they just? were they sober, modest, and moderate? For with-* 
out these virtuesj their wisdom was not good, but dangeroust 
and even ill-, chiefly when it is joined with power, and is in 
authority. And I pray you, what hath their wisdom been? 
or wherein did they show it under the late King? they tell 
not; and I believe, if it be tried, it shall be found that which 
made him to have so short a life, that gave occasion to his. 
enemies to take courage against him, was their seeking of their 
own particular a.dvancement, with oflFence, and vexing of the 
nobility, without regi^rding the Kuig's good, or the good of 
the country: and it must Heeds be so, if it were the tame wis- 
dom they show now after the King's death. Therefore if we 
shall speak in right terms of that matter, we sHaU say that 
Alexander Livingston and William Crichtouj both small 
barons only, and not of the ancient Mood of the nobility, new 
men bent to seek th^Ir own profit only, without regard towy 
oth~^ duty, had misgovemed the state, and got the guiding of 
the late King, and drawn such a factiouj^ that Douglas beiog 
absent in France, they had got all into their hands} Living- 
ston being made g;oyernor, and Crichton chancellor, who 
is the first chancellor that we read of in our chronicles. 

The Earl Douglas took such indignation at this^ esteeming 
it disgraceful to the whole nobility, and more, especially to 
himself, that finding be could not bow bis heart to acknow- 
ledge such men, and yet not willing to oppoise or impugn 
ihem who were cloathed with authority, which would move 
war and trouble in the country, he chose, as the calme^ and 
best course, to withdraw himself, and not to meddle wi^th 
any public business, or to take any care or share in ruling the 
country, which he left to them to whom it was committed, 
and to such as had taken it upon them: with this resolution 
he returned home to his own house, without further troub- 
ling of them. But that he might keep them from infringing 
his liberties, and privileges granted to the House of Douglas 
of old by former Kings, for their good services, he command- 
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ed sucfe-as were his to coatain themselves within his regality, 
to answer' to his courts, and to no other; professing pUinly 
that he would keep his privUegesy and th4t if any man should 
usurp or encroach upon theoli he should be nude sensible ot 
his error. 

This was a bit cast into the teeth of the new governorsi 
and did curb them very short on the south-side of FortU, lie 
having large lands and lordships in those pirts. And here 
their foolishness was quickly seen, in that they would tako 
upon them such authority, and the unadvisedness of those 
who had given it them who were not able to execute it, but 
by the permission of another. Hereupon also fell out great 
inconveniences; for the menr of Annandale, accustomed tc/ 
theft and robbery, seeing the Earl Douglas discontented, and , 
A^etired, (who was the only man they stood in awe of, and was 
only able to restrain jhem) they began to slight and contemn 
the authority of these governors, and to molest and vex their 
neighbouring shires with driving away preys and booty by o^ 
pen force or violence, as if it had been from the enemy. This 
the governors not being able to repress, the evil increased 
daily, as a canker, so that it overdpre4d the whole region, aU 
n^osc on that side of Forth. 

In the mean while these jolly governors were so careful of 
the common good of the^ountry, and the charge committed 
to them, that instead of thinking how to pacify and restrain / 

those Annandians, they fall at variance each with the other, 
sending out contrary edicts and proclamations: the governor 
commanding* that none should acknowledge the chancellor, 
and the chancellor, that none should obey tl^ governor^ so that 
when any came to the one to lament his estate,* and seek re- 
dress, he was used by the other as an enemy; and both pre- 
tended the King's authority. For the chaocellor bad the 
King in his custody in the castle of Xciinburgh, and the gov- 
ernor had the name of authority, and Was in Stirling with the 
Queen-niotlteri at last she, under colour to visit her son, found 
means to convey hi.a out of jthe castle in a chest to Stirling. 

Dd 
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And now the gbVcrnor having got the King*s persbh lo cotim 
tenance and itrengthen bis aiithc^ity, went with an army to 
besiege the castle of Edinburgh, where the chaiicellor was. 

The chancellor to mike hltnself a' party, sendeth to the 
Earl DoUglas, orfers to come in his will, desireth his t>rotec- 
tion, remonstrates to. him the cruelty, avarice, and ambition 
of tlie governor, telling him that he was deceived, if he thoii^t 
they would go no further than to seek tp ettinguish him; an^ 
' that he would make him but a step to overthrow the nobility, 
and him with the first. Douglas returned answer, "That 
« the governot slnd chancellor were both alike false, covetous, 
*< and ambitious; that their contentions were not of virtpe, or 
^« for the good' of their country, but only for their own parti- 
te cular quarrels and private commodity; in which contention 
i< there was no great matter which of them overcame; asd if 
f< both should perish, the country were the better: neither 
€i could there be a more pleasant sight for all honest men, 
<< than to see such a couple of facers yoked together." This 
answer was so true^ that none can, or doth contraditt it. Thdr 
falsehood he hath known, and that is it which men call wis- 
dom in them by a fair name. It showeth itself in their deal- 
ing with this Earl's son, and appears also in their carriage (»e 
towards another, each striving who should deceive the o- 
ther. , * • 

\^ Their factiousness likewise, ever when they durst for fear 

of a thnd, apd that their contentions were but for particulars 
grounded upon ambition. and avarice, without any care of the 
commonwealth, the world saw it then,, and it may be seen as 
yet: and therefore- it is most true, that the country had been 
better if it had been rid of such ambitious and avaricious gov- 
fi ernors, seeking nothing but themselves; and that it was not 

for any honest man to embroil himself in their so dishonest 
debates, but a pleasant show and spectacle indeed, and to be 
desired to see each of them, (though unjustly) yet to do jus- 
tice upon the other* U was^ a free speech also, no man can 
deny. But they say it wais not wisely spoken, for it made the 
two parties agree to his prejudice, and procured to him the 
batred of both, at least inc?reased their hatred; for no doubt 
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they hated him before, and now he might have divide d them 
by joining with the chancellor. 

To this we answer, that seeing the chancellor hated hiois 
he would have done nothing, but servecif himself of him for 
his own particular; either to have overthrown the gover- 
nor, that he might have had all the prey and benefit alonei 
or perhaps made use of bis help to agree with him on better 
t6rms and easier conditions, as we see they did agree at last. 
It was for no common good of the country, no nor for any 
good will to the Earl; what could he do then? Why should 
he have meddled with them? They say, to have met with 
him in his own craft, and to have used the one of them to 
overthrow the other, that so both might have been overturn « 
ed. Will men never leave these things, such false tricks,' 
suck bastard and spurious wisdom? and shall we not thlnlc 
there is another way besides it? There is a true honest wis*^ 
donci that honest men may keep without fabehood, or any 
point or tincture thereof, without deceiving any, even the 
deceivers* What other answer did his request deserve? Was 
k not fit, that such crafty companions, who had abpsed the 
country, should hear the naked truth out of a nobleman's 
mouth? Should such a nobleman have glossed with such as 
Ihey were, flatte^ped and dissembled, and strook cream in their 
mouth? Nay, it is a part of punishment to wickedness, even 
to hear its own name given to ir, and it is very ^t it shou^ld 
have it, so that his answer cannot be justly t^ed, but com- 
mended as true, just,' magnanimous^ and such as became his 
place, house, and birth, without fraud or dissimulation, cdlKng 
(asythe Macedonian did) a spade a spade,t vice- by its own 
name; which as he did here, so perhaps helhad done before, 
when he spake of the government in the late King's time^ 
whereby it would appear that such was his natural disposition 
far from all frivolous flattery of dissimhfation, either to the 
King or others. Indeed now these are, crept in, and accounted 
-wisddm to the prejudice of the ancient true generosity of 
these great spirits, far better, and far more' worthy to be a- 
c][o;rP^d with the full and due praise^ than to be obliquely taxed 
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and nS{>ped by half words, as not being wisely and profitab!y 
enough spoken, when there can be no just blame laid upon 
ihem. Neither ought it to be thought unprofitably said, or 
dangerously, seeing, (out of all question) the same courage 
and magnanimity that moved him to s|ieak the truth, made 
him also now, to despise their personSf contemn their spleen, 
and slightly account of any power they had to do him any 
harm, for all their joining together. Neither is there any ap-^ 
pearance but that he did it out of a right weighing of his 
own and their power, aujd not out of any arrogancy or idle con- 
fidence. And certainly smy indifferent ms^n can think no 
less, and that they durst not ;^ttempt.any thing agz^inst him, 
or his successor after him, but after ^ most treacherous man-; 
ner as ever any was since the world stood. So th;it there 
was not any want of wisdom in this speechs nox in this same 
point of profit or h^rm. 

His death followed not long after, in the year 1438 at 
Restalrig, of a burning fever: very opportunely apd in a good 
time, say our writers, s^nd so it was indeed for them, and such 
as they were, who had qov better opportunity to prey upon 
the commonwealth, and spoil ^nd yse it for their best advan* 
tage^ £ut it yras unseasonably for the house of DcogUs 
which was left in the hands of a youth without experience; 
and therefore uncirqumspect, yea Mntimely for the nobility» 
who became a prey to the ayartce and ambition of these two; 
and untimely for the country, in that thw two were now left 
free from the fear of him they stood ^ost in awe of, and 
who might most have repressed their attempts^ andbn41ed 
their appetites. 

This thing only I cap account worthy of reproof in him, 
that be suffered the men of Annaiidale to over^run the ad, 
jacent countries, and did pot hinder them from wronging the 
innocent people: he should not have .bought, that it did not 
belong tp him to hinder them, because b« was no magistrate^ 
This if he bad done, and lf:ept justice within hipiself, it would 
have gotten him both favour and honour^ and might have 
l^fought cofitempt upon tlie governors tba^ could pot keep 
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p?af ? in a more tractable and peacable country, nor amongst 
themselves; for how excellent a thing is.it by good means 
fo seek honour. It would have taken away the occasion of 
the caumnies of his enemies who yet did much worse them- 
selves: he was #therwise a valiant wise man, a lover of. bis 
country, and of a free, plain, good and generous nature; his 
generous disposition appeareth in his brave den^eanour towards 
the Lord Kennedy. There being something wherein the 
Lord Kennedy had wronged and offended him, he conceiv- 
ed such high indignation thereat, chat be published h'ls desire 
of revenge to be such, that whosoever would bring the Lord 
Kennedy's head, should have the lands oj Stewarton: this offer 
proceeding from so powerful a man, and known to be a man 
chat would keep his promise; the Lord Kennedy* hearing of 
it, (fearing be could bardJy long escape his bands) resolved, by 
way of prevention, to be himself the presenter of his own head 
unto him; and accordingly, keepitig his own intention to him- 
self, he came privately to Wigton, where finding the Earl Dou- 
glas at his devotion in St. Ninian's Church, a place famous in 
those days for the frequent resort of pilgrims thither, im. 
mediately after divine service offered his head to the Earl, as 
one who had deserved the promised reward, and did crave iC| 
The Earl seeing the resolution and confident assurance of the 
man, who had put himself in his power and mercy, forgave 
him all his former faults, made him his friend, and withal 
gave him the reward he had promised, disponing to him and 
his heirs the lands ofScewarton, which his successors the Earls 
of Cassils do peaceably enjoy to this day. 

He was buried in the church of Douglas, called St. Bride's 
Church, with this inscription: 

Ilicjacet Dominus Archihaldus Douglatf Dux Turonut^ Comes de 
Douglas tt Lortgueviiitf Dominus GalUmditp^ et Wigt&nf et 
Annandiitf Locum tenens Regis Scotia. (Mit 26. die Men* 
sis Juniii Anno Dofnini milledmo juadringenU^imo tricesimo 
octavo. 
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Of William shin in Edinburgh casiky the Sucth Wil^ 
LIJM9 tlie Sixth Earl ofDouGLASj mid third Duke 
ofTQURAmEy <§T. • 

Unto Archibald Earl of Wigton succeeded hjs son Wil- 
liam, a youth of no great age, of an high spirit, and of a sweet 
tractable and meeic dispositipo: and therefore we cannot but 
detest and execrate the wickedness and treachery of bis ene-f 
inie«, who did so unworthily cut off such a Siprig in the very 
budding; from whose blossoms none coutd but have expected 
passing good fruit, to the great good of the commonwealth and 
kingdom, tf malice and envy had suffered it to come to ma- 
turity. Let us notwithstanding rest contented with bis change, 
begun in his father by warding, and displacing from the roooi 
of his predecessors from managing of affairs in the kingdomi 
prosecuted against him in his lifetime, and now followed forth 
against his son. This vicissitude which befel this house is ta* 
be found and seen in all human affairs^ and dbth overturn alt 
due and right order in the world, as far as men can|udge:fbr 
innocency is often overthrown by cruelty; honesty and op- 
righteousness of heart by craft, falsehood, and treachery; and 
yet let us reverence the sovereign ca£fte and over-ruler of all 
things who in this disorder directeth all things certainly by a 
great wisdom, and with good order doubtless, though un- 
searchable by man. But as nothing hath ever been-so enor- 
mous, which may not receive some colour, either of virtue to 
make it seem good, or at least of some extenuation to make 
it seem not so ill at it is; so this fact amongst others t perceive 
to be of the same kind: by some thought to be good, but very 
ignorantly or maliciously; by some excusable, both in form 
and in fact, by a necessity, or pretext of the common good;, 
by all that have bitten, more slenderly iiandled, and doubt- 
jogly, than ought to be. For they leave it almost uncertaii^ 
what ought to be judged of it, whether it be good or ill: so 
that sometimes you would think they condemn it| sometimes 
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llhey allow oFit| and none of them deals with k so fully> as 
reason would they should do fpr the information of posterity 
and according to the right law of an history^ but as men do 
with nettles^ which they would grip» they are afraid to handle 
them heartily and hardfy. 

Now that this so ba^e a fact may the better appear in its 
own coloursi I wiH labour to wash away the painting and plaist- 
er wherewith the authors^ would so fain, but falsely, overlay, 
it; or wherewith men's judgements, whereof many are but half 
wise, and perceive but the half of matteii$> not plumbing and 
sounding the depth and grounds of thing so well as were need- 
ful, may be deceived by others, or may fancy to theniselves 
for excusing of it, that we may learn to detest and abhor so 
detestible and horrible facts with a true detestation and abhor" 
ring in earnest and effect, that posterity may know and con- 
demn, and avoid the like practices. 

And for this pui^pose^ before we come to the narration 
of the fact itself, we will speak something of jthe authors 
thereof, Livingston and Crichton, and their actions in the last 
Ear 1 Douglas's time. 

We heard before,^ and we must not forget it, how well these 
men guided the country, what care they took of the common* 
wealth; or to say better, how little care they took of it; how 
they cared for nothing save their own particular good, under 
colour of the commonwealth; each striving to disgrace the other 
by their private speeches and open proclamations: so greedy 
and ambitious they were, that howbeitthey had all the country 
between t* m, yet it could not satisfy or content them; they 
could not so much as agree between jthemselves, to divide the 
spoil and, part the booty peaceably and quietly, whi<;h thieves, 
robbers and pirates are wont to do without discord or injus- 
tice. But they had not so much modesty, but fell at variance; 
spoiling, fighting and besieging one another, till remember- 
ing themselves that a third might come and take the bone 
from both, they were so wise as to agree for fear of. him, I 
mean the Earl Douglas. And that they did so, more in that 
regard, than for any good to iheir cQuntry, or love they bore 
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one to another, it soon appeared after his death: for incontin«> 
ent thereupooi thej returned to their old bias, and the agree- 
ment that was made for fear of him- lasted no longer than he 
lived. Wherefore Livingston being governor, and having 
the King also in his custody, being freed from the fear of 
the Earl Douglas, respected the chancellor Crichton no long- 
er, but began to despise him; and thinking now there was no 
band to bind him any longer to him, he would give him no 
share of his booty and spoil of the country, but would needs 
keep all to himself. This was hisambitjon or avarice, or both; 
' for ambition would be alone in all, and likes no ec^al, no 
fellowship, no copartner. And avarice, might also have 
moved him to this; for guiding all, he might take all: and if 
he macje the other partaker of the guiding, he behoved to make 
him partaker of the gain; and therefore he would have none 
of his assistance in the government. But let us see now how 
well he governed; he imprisoneth the nobles at his pleasure, 
upon light grounds of suspicion only, yea he casteth them in- 
to fetters. 

The Sd of August 1439| he warded the Lord Lome and his 
brother Sir James Stewart, who had married the Queen-<no- 
ther, upon suspicion only for their dealing with the Earl Dou- 
glas, and did commit the Queen herself to be kept in a close 
chamber in Stirling castle, of which he himself was captain^ 
so that she could not get herself released, until there was 
kept a convention of the Lords, then by the intercession of 
the chancellor and some other, she was dismissed, having giv* 
ea Sir Alexander Gordon, alias Seton, who was the first Earl 
of Huntly, surety and cautioner for her, that she should pay 
4000 merks to the governor. Thb was his iniquity, yea ty- 
ranny, and barbarous abusing of noblemen, and yet he gave 
remissions, and pardoned men guilty of great crimes, ur passed 
them over by conniving. 

The chancellor, therefore, who thought he should have his 
share of the booty, seeing himself thus dis-placed by the gov- 
ernor, and not being able to help it, nor to have patience, and 
jsit quiet, it being more than he could digest or bear with. 
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retired him from court to Edinburgh castle, there to be safe 
in his fort, and lie in wait for the 'first opportunity that he 
could find to supplant Livingston, I^either was he long m 
over-reaching him^ for before the year was ended, he took 
occasion of the governor's going to Perth, and knowing by 
intelligence the time and place of the King's hunting in the 
fields about Stirling, thither ^ rides, and bringeth him away 
to Edinburgh castle. By tflis means the dice are changedj he 
had now got the durk, as our proverb goes, he will divide the 
prey over again; he will have his large share of all, and direct 
all now, as Livingston had done before. The other finding 
himself in this strait, mi^t lament his case, but could not 
help himself: necessity hath no law. The chancellor had yield-^ 
ed to him before, when he, or the Queen for him, stole away 
the King. Now he hath got a meeting; he must yield to him 
again, and so h^ doth: bows his bony heart, gbes to Edinburgh, 
gets mediators, brings on a meetings and finally agrees^ by thf 
mediation of Henry Leighton bishop of Aberdeen, and John 
Innes bishop of Murray. 

But if you would see the right face of a stage play, deceivr 
crs, deceiving, dissembling, and putting a fair outside on their 
foul falsehood and proce^ng; read me their harangues on both 
sides, that you may either laugh, or disdain them. I cannot 
take leisure to set them down at length, as they are to be 
foynd in our histories^ but in a word, you shall find nothing 
but pretexts of the commonwealth, of the public peace, the 
good of the King, and^he well-being of all honest men, 
which is all joined, and depends upon them and their well- 
being forsooth. That hath been still their scope, that hath 
been the aim of all their intentions, no particular, no ambi^ 
tion, no avarice; only love of those things which were com- 
mon and profitable unto all: and because in them all did lie and 
subsist; in their standing honest men did stand, and by their 
ruin honest men did fall; nay, the King and country were 
ruined. For this cause, and for no other, that the country 
might be well, that wickedness, may be bridled, they forgive 
one another, avouching that their discords arose only from di- 
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▼crrity of opinion, and judgement; while though both wete 
pursuing the common good, the one thought (Mae form the 
properest for obtaining it, and the other another form: whkh 
if it were true, let what hath been said above bear witness* 
It would make a man to loath speaking virtuously, to see vir- 
tue by them so far abused; yet the old proverb might have 
warded them, Oportet mendac^ esse memorem: and some 
times that a liar will speak the \ruth, is verified in them. 
They confess their ambition, and striving for honour and pre- 
eminence, they are ashamed to say for goods and riches; but 
it was no less true, and both were alike faulty, and they ex- 
hort one another, and promise to amend thereafter by a bet- 
ter strife, who should be most moderate and just. But they 
were as true in keeping that promise at they were in their 
discourse what was past. When the fow preacheth taJ^e heed 
of the hens, saith the proverb: we shall see notable modera- 
tion and justice; such as the world had scarce seen the like exi- 
ample of treacherous tyranny. 

Thb is the sum of these jolly men's harangues. The con- 
clusion is a new friendship, if falsehood be friendship*, Q^ 
rather a conspiracy against the country, and directly against 
the noblemen, who ^tbeir conscience telleth them) hate them 
as new men, lifted up to the highest degree, as they grant 
themselves; and that was re'proach enpugh to the nobility, and 
an argument of their unworthiness. But they might have 
said as truly, that they were hated for abusing the King and 
country, for their private advantage, under pretext of the com* 
snonwealth, which whether the whole nobility resented or 
not, we cannot tell; for there is no mention, and it is a won- 
der if they did not^ yet it would seem they did not: they had 
stooped iOii taken on an unworthy yoke of slavery. But 
whatever the rest did, there was one that was a sore thorn in 
their foot, and mote in their eye, it behoved to be pluck- 
ed out. 

The Earl of Douglas was of the old spirit of the ancient 
nobility; he could not serve nor obey but whom he ought, 
and the lawful commanders^ lawfully commanding for bis 
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honour and utility, whereof they were neither. Such a spirit 
is unsufferable, under these new conspiring tyrants: he will 
not acknowledge their authcn-ity: his father had told theoEi 
their holy-day's name, himself took them for his enemies. 
But how shall they do with him? He b not easy to be dealt 
with; they must have muffles that would catch such a cat. 
Indeed he behaved himself as one that thought he would net 
be in danger of them; he entertained a great family; he rode e- 
ver well accompanied when he came in public; 1000 or 2000 
horse were his ordinary train. He had great friendship and 
dependence of old; he had been careful to keep the.m, and 
had also increased them, and conciliated many new followers 
and clients by his beneficence and liberality, and his magnifi^ 
tence, which was answerable to his place, suitable for an Earl 
of Douglas and Duke of Touraine^ which dutdiy he had ob- 
tained himself to be invested in as heir to his father; having 
sent Malcolm Lord Fleming, and Sir John Lawder of Bass 
(or Hatton, as others sajr) into France, for that purpose; and 
was well accepted of in remembrance of his father and grands " 
father: he had all his affairs in singular good order: he had 
his ordinary council and counsellors for guiding his affairs* 
He dubbed knights also, as he thought men worthy; which 
-power and privilege he did not usurp out of pride, nor take 
upon him by imitation to oiunterfat Kings, as some would 
insinuate, but by virtue of both his dignities of Dvkt and 
Earl: atid although he was but fourteen years of age at his 
father's death, in the year 1438 or S9, and was ptit to«leath 
in the year 144*0, not having attained to fifteen or sixteen,; or 
little above at the farthest; yet in this his port and behaviour 
did not only appear the sparks of a great spirit, but also of 
such wisdom and prudence, as could scarce be looked for from 
so young a man. This galled them so much the more to 
thmk, if that fruit should come to ripeness at any time, how 
poisonable, or rather how great a counter-poison it would 
prove to their greatness. But here the skin of the lion would 
not serve their turn; he was too hard for them to deal with 
by forcej^they do therefore put on that of the /ox. 
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The occasion fell out thus, during the time of the jars be« 
twixt iheinsclves, the common aflSurs were neglected between 
« stools, and partly because they could not, being but mes^qmen 
of small power, partly because they cared not to prevent or 
amend things, many insolencies were committed without re- 
dress. The men of the isles had come into the main land, 
had put all to fire and sword, men, women, and children, 
young and old, far and wider omitting no kind of example of 
avarice and cruelty; and that not only on the sea-coast, but 
in the Lennox also, out of the isle of liOchkunond, called 
Inch-martin, they had made an appointment with a gentk- 
inan named John Colquboun, laird of Luss, as if it had beea 
to ei^d some business, and slew him, the 23d of September, 
with many such things, and many foul facts had been done 
in divers parts of the country. Likewise Sir Allan Stewau-t 
of Darnley was slain at Paisley, by Sir Thomas Boyd; and a- 
gain. Sir Thomas Boyd was slaiq by Alexander Stewart of Bel* 
mot, brother to the aforesaid Sir Allan, and bis sons, through 
which there arose great troubles in the west pa];'ts of the coun- 
try and kingdom. The borderers had no( been idle, who 
living under the Earl Douglas, and being his followers or re- 
tainers, what they did was interpreteid to be done by his al- 
lowance. And at a convention in Edinburgh, many com- 
plaints were given in against him, bi^t never a word spol^^n of 
the fact of the islander^ never a word of LivingstOQ and 
Grichton's own doings, who had warred one upon another, 
not a w(Mrd of any slaughter or blood$hed> but ^s though no- 
thing were amiss in the country, but what was done by the 
Earl Douglas's dependers; they only were complained of. 
Whether the cause was in his enemies, and that this proced- 
ed from them, or was done by their instigation, our historic 
tell not, neither can we affirm it: yet it is strange, that there 
lieing so many more, and more enormous faults, (for^e isle- 
men's were more heinous) none should be taken notice of but 
his men's. Theirs are exaggerated, multiplied, and made o* 
dious; and the envy thereof derived upon tl^. .Earl as autbqr 
pf all: hereupon Sir Alexander Livingston, c^rying malice in 
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his heart, but dissembling it for a timef with a false deceit* 
ful mind, persuaded the rest, that the Earl Douglas was ra- 
ther a man to be dealt with by fair means, than to be irritat* • 
ed by suspicions, as one who had such power, that if he shou|d 
oppose himself, he might frustrate all their conclusions and 
decrees. Wherefore he procured a letter to be written to 
him in an honourable manner in all their names, entreating 
him, that being mindful of his place; mindful of his progen- 
itors, whose good deeds and deservings, most ample and no« 
table towards his country of Scotland, vrere: still extant, he 
would come to the conve^ntion of thie states, which could not 
be conveniently ];ept without him and his friends. If he had 
takea ol^ence ^t any thing, they wo^ld satisfy him sp far as 
jiras possible; if there were any oversight committed by him> 
or any of his friends, they would remit it, and would forgive 
many things to his most noble house which had done so many 
good offices, and so much good service to his country; they 
would impute many things to the times, and consider his 
youth and the great hope aad expectation they had of him; 
that he should come therefore, and take what part of the af- 
fairs of the commonwealth he best pleased; and as his ances- 
tors had often delivered the rejlm from dangers of wars by 
their arms and victories; so that he would be pleased now by 
his presence to raise it, and establish it, almost sunk and o- 
verthrown with intestine discords. 

This letter, as it was honest in words, and very right, 
carrying that right course that should have been.used towards 
him, and the duty, that all these reasons contained, craved to 
have been done to him, if it had been in sincerity: so being 
in falsehood, and with a treacherous intention, used only to 
intrap him, makes their dittay the clearer; for he out of the 
honesty of his own hearty interpreting their meaning to be 
according tp their words, and being pf no ill disposition, but 
of a sweet and tractable nature, desirous of glory by good 
means, that so he might have followed the footsteps of his 
predecessors in all gpod offices to his country, not having so 
great malice in his mind, and therefore, not thinking any 
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could have so great in theirs against him, as to seek his life; 
for there had been no sadi occasion, their contentions with 
•lib father had not come to that height and degree, but had 
been contained within the bounds of words only, and therefore 
not imagining that so great villany could have been harboured 
injthcir hearts, he willingly embraces the occasion of makuig 
peace in the country, and that he might contribute thereto his 
best endeavours, uketh his journey for Edinburgh, his friends 
are reported to have furthered him in this resolution, in hope of 
their. own particular employments and preferments', wluch^ 
say they, blinded their eyes that they saw not the danger, but 
truly I cannot se^ how they cpuld have seen any peril, unless 
we will say that they .might have known that the governor 
and chancellor were treacherous men, and had given some 
proof of as great disloyalty before, which is not mentioned 
any where that we know oft for though they were known to 
be subject and inclinable to falsehood, as his father had object- 
ed to them before, yet it was so well covered, that Jt vras not 
accounted falshood, but wisdom: for there are degrees; and 
there be many who will dispense with themselves to step 
something aside from the strict rule of uprightness, which is 
accounted simplicity, that will be ashamed of so high a de- 
gree of manifest treason as this was: so that howbeit they 
knew their falsehood in some measure, yet could they not have 
looked for such treacherous dealing: besides it might hjive 
seemed toany man in discourse of reason, that if they cared 
not to blot their names with the foulness of the fact, yet they 
could not have great hdpe to gain or profit much by it: for 
what could it avail them to cut him oflF, seeing another was 
to succeed in his place, as ill perhaps as he? So that by putting. 
of him to death, all that they could gain, would be but an irre- 
concilcable deadly feud with that house, which was too high a 
degree of enmity for any thing that had yet been amongst 
tl^em, being nothing but grudges, and such things as might 
have been easily taken away. So that, since the discourse of 
9\an, for ought we can judge, could never have reached sa 
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far as to have suspected what followed, but rather to have 
looked for the contrary, I see not how the Earl nor hb friends 
can be blamed for credulity; or how can it be censured in him 
as a defect of his youths and proceeding from want of exper* 
knee: for what otherwise could he have done, if his exper- 
ience had been ever so great, or himself never so old? Nei- 
ther is there sufficient ground to tax his friendsi as if their 
hopes had blinded them so that they could not see any peril, 
which no discourse of reason could see or apprehend. It is 
true, men ought to be circumspect; but it is a fault ako, and 
proceeds of an ill nature to be suspicious, as he might well 
have seemed to be, if he had refused to come. The event 
shows there was cause to suspect the worst: but I deny that 
reason could foresee that event, or any, considering of the 
circumstances, could have made one to have looked for it: 
neither can any man save himself from such treason; neither 
can it be reputed as simplicity to the sufferer, but as a mon» 
strous enormity to the doer. 

To return to our purpose, their disloyal practice staid not 
in tlm smooth letter; they double fraud upon fraud: for so 
soon as Crichton knew he was on his journey, he came 
many miles to meet lum, and inviting him to his castle of 
Crichton, (which was near the way he was to go) he feasteth 
him, he cherisheth him, he entertaineth him friendly, chear- 
fuUy, and magnificently; and that not for one day, but for 
two days kindly, with all the tokens and demonstrations of a 
friendly mind that could be given. And to remove all sus- 
picion of unfriendliness and the more to circumvent him, he 
admonished him familiarly, «• That he would remember the 
« royal dignity of his prince, and his own duty towards him; 
<' that he would acknowledge him for his lord and sovereign 
<« whom the condition of his birth, the Uws of the country, 
^' and the consent of the states had placed at the helm of the 
<( commonwealth; that he would labour to transmit his so 
€€ great patrimony acquired by the virtue of his ancestors, and 
^> with spending of their blood to his posterity, even so as he 
<« as he bad received it; that he would be careful to keep the 
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*^ nacne of Douglas, which was no less illustnoas and renowii^ 
<< ed for their faithfalness, than their deeds of arnls^ not 
« only from the foul bloc oJF treason, but even frpm all 
«< stain of suspicion or aspersion thereof^ that he himself would 
«( abstaipy and cause his men to abstain from wronging the 
« poor people; that he would put from about him thieves 
« and robbers. Finally, that in time to come he would set 
« himself to maintain justice; that if he had offended any thing 
« in times past, it might be imputed not to his natural diposi- 
« tion, but to ill counsel, and that infirmity of his youth, 
<< penitency would be admitted and accepted as innocency.'* 
Venomous viper, that could hide so deadly poison under sc/fair 
shews! Unworthy tongue, unless to be cut out for example 
to all ages! Let not the poets be thought fabulous, who have 
transformed men into beasts, lo a beast composed of many 
beasts, a lion, a tyger, for cruelty of heart; a wasp, a spider, 
a viper, for spite and malicious poisonableness; a fox and 
camelion, for falsehood and doubleness; a cockatrice and cro* 
* codile, and whatsoever nature hath brought forth, that is de- 
ceitful and hurtful; a sweet singing syren, enchanting the 
outward senses, to the destruction of the listener, so much the 
more odious, that it was in the shape of a mad; and the 
more detestable, that it durst so pollute the image of God^ so 
abuse the glory of man; the speech of the tongue therefore 
given him beyond the beast, that he might employ it well, to 
inform aright, to speak truth, and to do good to others. 
The honest heart of the hearer, that knew what he spake 
was right, and intended to follow so good counsel, taketh all 
in good part, believeth the speech for the truth's sake, and 
the man for the speech's sake. And who could have done 
otherwise? Who would not have thought that he who knew 
so well what was right, would have had some regard to do 
right? Shall we account it childishness, that he accounted so 
of them, and suffered him to be so deceived? Nay, he could 
not keep himself undeceived. Good men, and wise men have 
often been deceived both in sacred and profane histories. We 
must not impute it to childishness in Abner,that Joab stabbe4 
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hini under trust, but esteem it vile treachery in Joab, of whom 
David says, << He dieth not as a fool dieth, howbeit his hands 
<< were not bound, but as a good man falleth before a wick-* 
*^ ed man/' that is, by treason, which no man can eschew. 

It is said that his friends seeing so extraordinary entertain- 
ment, so fair language above measure, so humble behaviour, 
and withal so many messages, at every step almost betwixt the 
governor and chancellor, took some suspicion of ill meanings 
and that there arose first a still murmur through the whole 
icompany; thereafter somie began to admonish him, that if he 
would persist to go on, he would send back his brother Da- 
^id, being mindful of a precept of his father's, «< that they 
*^ should not come both together into one place, wheA them- 
*^ sdfres m&re not masters, lest they should endanger their 
** whole family at once.'' The unwary yomb, unwary in- 
deed; but what wariness could he have, poor innocent? and 
very, well inclined, even angry with his friends, staid those 
murmurs by a plain commandment, and assured his friends 
thus, ithat he knew well, it was a perpetual pest of gr^eat 
iiouses,ithat they &ad ever about them some men that were 
impatient of peace, who made gain of the perils, travels and 
-miseries of their Lords and patriarchs; and because, in peace 
they were restrained by the bridle of the law, they were e- 
wer stirring up strife and sedition, that in troubled times they 
might have greater scope and liberty to their wickedness. As 
£>r himself,, he reposed more upon the known wisdom, and 
prudence of the governor and chancellor, jthan to giv« ear to 
their suspicious surmises. 

This speech thus uttered, testifying bodi an acknowledge 
tng of the evil past, and a resolution to amend, was it not suf- 
ficient to have purged whatsoever error had been, or might 
have been thought to have escaped him before? And certain- 
ly it would, if these men had regarded justice or the good of 
the coiximonwealth, and had desired to reclaim him from his 
errors, and win him to his country. But his so full confi- 
-dence thus reposing on their credit, was it nor enough to have 
Ued them to keep their credit, if there bad been any sparlc; 
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of humanity or nature of mah left in thcm» Smdlf tliey had 
Hot been worse than ^yage beasts? Trust deierveth that ^ 
ihould prove worthy of that tfQst» smd dredit prbcures keep^ 
iog of credit, where all hutnto nature fa not extiiict, and e^ 
ven simplicity deserreth lavour aud pity* N^tEer can a man 
that is not altogether given over, and hath not sold himself to 
wickedhess, chuse but flavour it, atid bare compassibn of it, 
yea though he had been Otherwise disposed in the baginding; 
it would even tnove any man's heart, that w«re indeed a man, 
and not chatiged into a beast, to favour and comnliserate, and 
would have tamed and caldded any former discontentment, 
and have wrung from them any evil intention which they 
tidijght perhaps have conceived before. However, this nbbte 
youth goeth on in the itlhoceucy of his heart, and that tke 
more quickly, tb cut off all occasioti of such speeches, add 
with his brother, and with a few bther principal fHends,gO> 
eth directly to the castle, being led as it were atid drawn bjt 
fatal destiny^ and both enter^ aDd so come in the power of 
those their deadly etoemies aUd feigned friends. At tite 
very instant corbes the gdvirnor, as Was before appointed btf- 
twixt them, to play bis piitt of the tragedy, that bach might 
be ^llke embarked in the action, and bear the ehvy^ ohb ogif 
a fact, that the weight thereof might not lie on one ^M^ 
yet to play dnt thelir treacherous parts, they welcome htm 
most courteously, set him to dinner with the King at the same 
table, feast hkrt royally, enterfaiu him chearfuily^ahdtfaitfdr 
a long time* At last dbout the end of dinner, they compass 
him about with armed men, and cauise presents builds b&A 
before him on the board: the bull's head was in those da;^s a 
token of death, say our histories, but how it bath cotoe ih 
use so to be taken, attd signify, ileither do they, nor any elSe 
tell us> neither is it to be fbuttd that I remember, any where iH 
history,k saVe in this One j^lace; neither can we conjetture ithstt 
affinity it can haie therewltb, unless to exprobrate grossness, 
according tb the Frehch, and our own reproachiiig dutt and 
^ross wits, by callirig him cahres-head (tete de Veau) but 
PQ( bHll's bea4. So that by this they did iiisuit ov^r that 
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iqfiQcei^f^ «^4cb thpy h^fl saarod^, and applawd tbelr own wis- 
dptff that I^fid sp cipcumyeen^d bim: a brave copatn^ndation in- 
dee^ apd an hpnest! yet I wondei: ^hat they ipeant by epter- 
tswing bita so well at that timt?5 there was some reasoa for 
It wby they should have dorie it by the way, that they might 
work Qilt their treasop, until he were within their fangs^ but 
bejpg Bp^t within the castle, and fully in their, power, I won-^ 
der. lyhat it should mean to make blm so fair a wekome^ to 
fe;i^ bifim so liberally and spleipp^y at the King's table, ajcid 
(rpm tb<;nce to bring him to the shambles: what could have 
been their inteptipo? Might they npt have conveyed him to 
spfne pf iyate chamber: might they not have carried him tp the 
glace pfeif^cution? What needed all this process? What need- 
ed they to have let him see the l^ing at all? It would seem as if 
tiipy had not been fully resolved upon the business beJFore, and 
that tbi^ic intentiops apd purposes were not treasonable, but 
tbs^t thfsy took pccasiop to be treasonable from the facility to 
achieve it: but our writers are clear against that, apd say only 
it wa$. pre-copcluded i^^hen he was Ayritten for. It might 
Sf^m also that tbey did this to communicate the matter, or to 
transfer it altogether uppp the King: but he was too young, 
and purges himself by disproving of it. So that I can see no 
otb^ reason of it, but as the lion with bis prey^ or, to use a 
ippre base, yet a mote familiar example, and the baser the fit- 
ter for them, as the cat with the mouse, which she might de- 
vour immediately, yet it pleaseth her to play a little with it; 
^o they, for their greater satisfaction and contentment, delight 
fo play out their scene, so strangely notwithstapdipg, that 
such process and uncouth forms of doing might seem to ioi- 
port some mystery and deeper reach than ordinary, which I 
confers is so profound and deep a folly and enchantment, that 
I can nowise sound it, unless it were, that the nobleman^s 
place and worth forced their wicked hearts to acknowledge 
|t, notwithstanding their wickedness: and although t!be ac- 
knowledging cppld not prevail so far, as to make them leave 
off the enterprise, yet did it in some sort brangle their resolu- 
tion, and wrnpg out this confession of his worths as all the 
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actions oF'wickedaess, and all wickedness in the acting, dre 
full of contradictions; so this same is most clearly: for if this 
'4- nobleman was guilty of death, why is be brought into the 

Iting's presence? Why is he set at his table? If he was not 
guilty, why was he put to death? So difficult a thing it is in 
a lie to keep couformity, either in a lie of actions, so to speak, 
or in a lie of words. In words it is difficult so to speak, that 
the attentive hearet ^hM not perceive contrariety; in actions 
it li impossible that they c^n be dissembled. This action b a 
lie, for it saith that he is guilty of death; but their, welcom- 
ing of him, their setting of him at the table with the King, 
and thetf feasting, says he is an innocent, noble, ^worthy 
man. Indeed only truth in word and action can accord with 
itself: as it is uniform, it floweth from unity, tendeth to if, 
and endeth in it, and keepeth the taste of the fountain from 
which it cometh. So they having given this confession of 
his wor'th, and again, by that Ominous sign, contradicted their 
cbnfessibn, roust needs be false witnesses, however it go. * The 
young nobleman, either understanding the sign as an ordin^ 
ary thing, or astonished with it as an uncOuth thing, upon the 
sight of the ball's head^ offering to rise, was laid hold of by 
their armed men, in the King's presence, at the King's tables 
which should have been a sanctuary to him. And so with- 
out regard of King, or any duty, and without any further 
process, without order, assize or jury, without law, no Crime 
objected, he not being convicted at all, a young man of that 
age, that was not liable to the law in regard of his youth, a no- 
bleman of that place, a worthy young gentleman of sucli expec- 
tation, a guest of that acceptation, one who had reposed upon 
their credit, who had committed himself to them, a friend in 
mind, who looked for friendship, to whom all friendship was 
promised, against duty, hw, friendship, faith, honesty, hu* 
manity, hospitality; against nature, against human society, a- 
gainst God's law, against man's law, and the law of nature, is 
cruelly executed and put to death: they, in despite .as it were^ 
spitting in the face of all duty and honesty, proclaiming as far 
as in them there was no duty to God nor man to be regard- 
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td. And that the measure of their wickedness, thus heaped 
and shaken, and prest down, might also run over, all thb was 
done, As it should seem, without the consent, nay, against the 
will of th^ir King and sovereign^ who wept at their execu- 
tion, and forbade them to meddle*with his cousin: the shame- 
less men chid him for weeping at the death of his enemy, as 
they call him, during Whos^ life, say they, he needed never 
to look for peace, whereas they themselves were his chiefest 
enemJes and greatest traitors td him, add besides him to God 
arid nature, and to the office of justice which they bore, bring- 
ing a blot on the one and the other, and blood-guiltiness up- 
on his crown, so far as lay in them. 

This is that detestable fact never enough to be condem- 
ned, which I have laboured Indeed to set forth in its own 
simple colours, stripping it naked of all farding, though I 
confess no words can equal the wickedness of if, that men ' 
may learn to detest such things wherein may be seen what 
respect they have carried either to justice, to equity, to com- 
mon-peace, commonwealth, that thought it better to root out 
such a plant, than to dress and to cherish it; to ruin such a 
house rather than to gain if, which they never would have 
done, if their private pride and avarice had not had the great- 
est sway with them. I think all honest minds should disdain 
to read what they gave out before, of their love to the pub- 
lic good, having here so terribly belied it: neither should any 
naan Speak of it indifferently without a note of detestation; nei- 
ther extenuate it by the Earl's simplicity, which seems to dim- 
inish and lessen this execrable perfidy and cruelty. If this were 
the wisdom, whereof they had purchased an opinion and namel 
uifder the former King James. I. and if they had practised such 
things as this, it hath been a bitter root, and hath brought 
forth a very bitter fruit, and hath, in all appearance, been no 
small p^rt of the cause of hastening his death, and the em- 
boldening of his enemies unto it, as indeed I find some of 
our writers inclined to say; for such new men go commonly 
about to persuade prihccs, that ancient noblemen are enemies 
to them, and bar their absoluteness, which is it that these 
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ipen hore mean, in Si^yiqg U)^ the £?rl Dquglas ^ ^ en|!« 
my to the King. Npt tl>at l^e bare ^ny ijl wiU to the KJpg's 
^1 Borson, (for tjti^ tl>py copld nowi^ ipake appear) but beca»?i.e 

he was so great a man: accprdipg to that general n4e» that 
i' greatnpss in the nobility is ^angeCQUs^ for th% prippei ?nd ;(^ 

I if to be a great map vfere bj iplallible CQnsequepce tp bf ai^ 

F enemy to the ^in^* Which msp^m I fear they k^vt be^^ea 

iptq his he^d afterwards; not sp mpch to $t;'engtheQ V^d prp- 
i(xde for hif security, as to draw hip^ to their party for 
strengthenipg o£ thezpselves: for we see aU their iptentiops 
aim but at theic owp p^rtiqi^lars, apd sq in tbk they in^ei^ 
nothing else; only they colour their particular^ i|i;ith the pre-* 
text of the King's service, ^ they do thi$ uripl^^ fact 9)^ 

David Douglas the younger brother was ^Iso pi|( to deaA 
^ith hi(B» apd Ms^lcolm Fleming of Cumbernald his sp^i4 
CQunsellpn Th^y ^ere all th^ee beheaded ip the bapk court 
of the cs^^tle that Ueth to the west. This s^qginents yet thieir 
wickedness, th^t they exect|te his brother aUo^ whose age be- 
hoved to be less than his own, vhp vtas hut very yopng toq, 
^ we have said. . The^e were good tutors and bringers up of 
^ ypung prince> thu^ as i^ t9rere to b^it hiip ^ith the blood of 
his nobility, and to imprint such a le^op in his tender mind 
that they were his enemies. But fpr conclusion of this ipa^« 
ter, concerning these yopng ipen, a3 there was no law laid 
,^ against them, so is there no history that be^eth \9dtnes8 
that they were guilty of any capital crime. And M^or s;|ith 
expressly, Jjiud annales legi, quod viri illi non erant rH 
ff^rtiSf sed qupd consilio vel dolo GuUelmi Creichtoni Sfio^ 
fice Cancellarii hcoc perpetrata sunt: Ths^t is, I read in pur 
^nals that these men were not guilty of death, but this matter 
vas achieved by the counsel and fraud of Crichtpn the chanceU 
lor. It is sure, the people did abhor it, e^secrating the place 
where it was done, in detestation of the fact, of whid^ the me- 
mory remaineth yet to our days in these words. 

Edinburgh Castle, Town and Tower, 

God grant thou sink for sin; 
And that cren for the black Ditmn 

3Ki»rI Dottglas got therein. 
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Now, since these yoUths Wef'e. ftdt guilty, tifhereof were 
they not guilty that put them to death? And with what note 
ofinfamytobe branded? Though some seem to blame this 
innocent young man, Ks they ciannbt deny him to have been, 
with half words, as guided by flattery, given to insolence, 
presumptuous in his port, yet h there no effect, or affection 
brought importing either his being addicted to flattery, or 
that he was more insolent, presumptuous or arrogant than be- 
came a mah of his rftnk: but bn the cbntrary, that he vrits 61k 
g^htle nature, a rephls^r df flatter^ ndtr as he gret^ it, age, 
lind of diie magnificeiidej siich as t^ell became hiih* Let us 
therefore account of him so, its one that was ^irtgular tfi re- 
spect of his years; and let the blame lie fully on his enemies, 
who shall find some meeting hereafter from his counsin, tl^ft 
they may find all the bouse perished not with him, though 
indeed the punishment was not proportioned to that which 
they deserved. 

In Gulielmum et Davidem Jratres in Arce Edinhurgena irud" 

datos* 

VesWa Sopkocleo ccedes eU digna cothurm* 

Vestra Thyestea ccena crtienta magis. 
Vos scelere at que dolisf vos j)roditione necatiy 

JnsonteSf puerique et patrueproceres* 
Megius et vestro estjcedatwjunere vidtusi 

Qui Jertur siccas non tenuisse genas, 
ilaccinep Rectores^ vestra est prudentia tanta? 

Hcpccine laudaiur jtistitia? hcecne fides? 
Exemplum eeternis nunquam delebilejfastis 

Perstat Jraudis atrcsy pcrfidlaque Irucis^ 

In English thus. 

Your xnurther may deicrve a tragic inuse^ 
. Your horrid dinner justly might excuse 
Thyestes' feast, by a more treacherous train 
Brawn to the ax, more barbarously slain 
iliati^vashisfon: Jour prioee's jtiiltless ey« 
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Stained with the sight, wept at the cruelty. 
lii this th^se nilers' wisdom? this their love 
To justice? this the prudence men approve 
So muchf O black example! fit to be 
Mark'd in eternal scrolls of infamy- 



Of J AMES J called Gross J^mes^ the Third James^ Six*. 
ieenth Lord^ and Seventh J^l of Douglas^ Lord 
of Bothwellj Abercorn and Annandalef the Fourth 
Duke of TouRAXNE^ and Lord of Longueville. 

XJnTO WlllUrn succeeded his father's brother James Lord 
of Abercorn, in all the lands that were entailed", but Beatri^i 
sister to the said Wllliatny Ml heir to the rest that were not 
entailed, which were many, say our writers, par^cularly 
Galloway, Wigtpn, Balveny, Ormond, Annandale. This 
JeLtnes was called gross James, because he was a corpulent inaa 
of body. He had to wife Beatrix Sinclair, daughter to the Earl 
of Orkney, but which Earl is not expressed. To find it, we 
must consider, that from 1 • William Sinclair, the first that came 
out of France and married Agnes Dunbar, daughter to Patrick 
first Earl of March, 2. The next was Henry his son, who was 
married to Katharine daughter to the Earl of Strathem; 3^ 
Hisson <;aUed Henry, also married Margaret Gartnay, daughter 
to the Earl of ^IarJ 4?. This Henry's son, Sir William who 
passed into Sp^m, with good Sir James Douglas, who carried 
the Bruce's heart to Jerusalem: he was married to Elizabeth 
Speir daughter to the Earl of Orkney and Zetland, and so 
by her became the first Earl of Orkney of the Sinclairs. 
The second Earl was, 5. William also, who married FloreU' 
tina daughter to the King of Denmark, the sixth person, 
and third Earl, was his Son Henry, who married Giles, or 
Egidia, daughter to the Lord of Nitbisdale. The seventh 
person ami foyrtb JEari is Sir William^ who married EUz^*^ 
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beth DaugUsilaaghterto Archibald Tineman, the first Duke 
rt" l\)ttrtiin^, ind sikter to this lames the gross. Now this 
lames's Wife cahti^ have beto this liist WiiKam's daughter, 
far then she ^<^uld haVe befch h'd owb sister's daughter. 
And thel-^fore she hath been eithet Henry's that marri* 
idd Giles DouglaSj or ebe Sir Wiiliam's who tnarried Floren- 
tinsy which of the twt^ I kave it to conjectnire: her great 
^pi^it Mid high ambition WMld seem to argvre that she 
Sum com^ 6f Kmg8| and near to them; but tbe oEtooaaient in 
Doliglas caltetli hfer daughft^ tb Hetif y. 

She bate to this Eatl James seven sons and four daughters. 
The h«nVe 6f the eH^Jft was William, and the second James^ 
Hfrho trete E^ls of Dotiglas, both of them by succession, as 
tre shall teear; the third was Archibald^ who married the 
daughtet of John Dunbar Earl of Murray^ brother to George 
Earl of March, by which means he got the Earkiom of Mur- 
ray, the fourth ttiimetll Hugh, was made Earl of Ormond, and 
had sundry lands given him by the King in Tiviotdate and 
Ross the fifth, John, was made Lord of Balveny; the sixth 
tt^tf was Bishop of Dunkeidj George the seventh, died be- ^ 
fote he was fifteen years of age, as our chronicles do witn^^s; 
bat there is no tnentioti of him in the mokiuments at Douglas, 
tirhere the rest are set down by name. As for his four 
datightets, !• Margaret the eldes^> was married to the Lord 
t)alkeith; 2. Beatf4t the second, to John Stewart Duke of 
Albany constable of Scotland, and captain of fifty men at 
irms in Ftance; the third Was ni^ed Janet, and was married 
to the Lord Fleming of Cttmbemiiuld-, Elizabeth who was the 
fourth, diedunmairried. This Gross James's eldest son William, 
partly to hold up the greatness of his house, partly by the 
lady's otvn desire, who dii*ectly refused to marry any other of 
the name of Douglas^ married Beatrix Douglas his couan, she 
Was called the fair maiden of Galloway: and so by this match 
the estate of Douglas was preserved entire, ani those lands 
which she would have been heir to, and divided from it, were 
kept in their own hands. This match was made far against 
the opinion of the rest of the name of Douglas, who thought 
■ Gg 
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it better, that she should ha?« been married to some of the 
house of Angus or Dalkeith, alleging that the house of 
Douglas was too great already, and that their greatness would 
be the ruin of the house; which massim, although it proveth 
often true, that too great dominions under princes, as also 
princes themselves having so large extent of territories, and 
other republics and comcnon wealths, when they come to thac 
hugeness ihafe^they cannot easily be governed, do iall and 
are overthrown by their own weight: and the conspiracies 
and combinations of neighbouring princes or states, who fear 
and are jealous of their excessive greatness, or by their sub- 
jects within, either through the princess jealousy, who suspects 
them, or others* envy, who stir up jealousy in the prince, and 
draw him to suspect them: and therefore all, both Lordships 
and Empires, are to be restrained and kept witbtn a medio? 
ctity, and that as well princes and commonwealths as sul>- 
Jects, which all men will confess: but what this mediocrity is 
they declare not} neither will they confess, or do they ever 
think that they are come to that fulness, that there is any 
danger of exceeding so far, as to procure their overthrow, 
or breed any peril. It is said of Augustus Cassar that he in« 
tended some limitation of the empire, and had resolved to 
have propagated it no further; yet it was doubted, upon what 
ground ic was, that he thus resolved, whether out of prudence, 
or of envy towards his successors, that none might go beyond 
him, or add any more to it than be had. And it is indeed a 
hard matter to persuade men, and perhaps no less difficult to 
prove; for all agree that such earthly things, even all of them 
are in a perpetual flux and motion, and that they cannot stand 
long at a stay, without going either forward or backward, in- 
creasing or decreasing. If therefore they go not forward, 
they must go back, if they do not increase, they must de- 
crease, which if it be true, it were better to seek to increase so 
long as men may, than to lake them to a standing, from 
which they must decrease, if they do not increase. 

But whether on this reasonable account, his friends of the 
name of Douglas would thus have persuaded him not to 
become too great for fear of (ailing, or for any particular 
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v\ew of their own, or whether he, for this oth^r ifeason, 
or rather for the common disposition ot men to^pte^ ever 
forward, I know qot; but he chose to be great, and take 
his hazard; and because the two parties were within the de- 
grees prohibited by the Roman church (brothers* children) he 
sent to Rome for a dispensation; which being fong incoaiiilgt 
and he iearing lest the King and the rest x>f the name of 
Douglas would cast aH the impediments they could in the way 
to hincier the mat^h, which was also reported, and not without 
ground, caused hasten the marriage before the dispensation 
came^ and that in Lent too, a time forbidden also; and which 
is more, on the Friday before Pasch, called commonly Good. 
Friday. This was thought ominous, and the unhappy event 
confirmed thb opinion. They were married in the church 
of Douglas. Some write, that this marriage was procured 
and otiade by the young man himself, after the decease of Jiis 
father: however, this was a special cause of dissention andTcU- 
visioa amongst those of the name of Douglas*. 

For the actions of this Gross James, we have no parlicuUrs 
recorded in histories, either in his brott^r*s time^ or his 
nephew's time, or now when he cometh to be Earl himself. 
There is no mention at all made, of him; whether he did any 
thing for to revenge the murder of his nephews by Crichton 
and Livingston; belike as he hath been corpulent, so hath his 
corpulency caused 'a dulness of spirit^ as commonly it doth. 
Spogie write that be was warden of all the marches, and his 
i)(iQnument at Douglas agreeth with them, and says that he 
yt^ a great justiciary. Ckh^rs write that he was no ill man; 
that he entertained no disordered wicked men, but yet he did 
not repress them sharply enough; and therefore was suspected 
by the King, and disliked by many. He died in Abercorn, 
within two years, or not three, says the manuscript, aftfer the 
marriage of his son, which hath not been long in makings 
We may guess it most probably to have been not fully three 
years, and so that he died in the year 144.3. He was buried in 
Douglas, where, on his tomb, he is called m(^gnus Princcjpst 
a»d, amongst other titles, Lord of Liddisdale and Jedburgh- 
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Forest. His wife ia stiW, Bomna Aveniax lidy of Ave(\r 
dale: his epitaph there is jet to be seea thm^ 

Hie Jacet magnus et potens Princeps, Dominus Jacobus de Dou^ 
gkuf Comes de Doughs^ Dominus Annandi^ et GcdLomdice^ 
LiddaliiBf et Jedhurgh-ForesticBy et Dominus de Bahenia^ mag-- 
nus Wardanus Regni Scotia versus Angliam^ 8^c^ Ctu^i obiit w- 
cesimo quarto die mensis Martih Anno Domini miUesimo^ quadt* 
ringentesimo quadragesimo tertioi 

HkWtfeVi3lhi^, 

Hie jacet Domina Beatrix de Sinclair^ fMa Domini Henrici Com^ 
itis Orcadum, Domini de Sinclair^ Comi^issa de iSouglas^ ei^Av^ 
enke Dlimina GalUmdic^ 

His Childrens' are thu5« 

Hce sunt proles inter pr^dictos Dominum, et Damnum generatta, 
1. Dominus Gtdiehnus prima genitus, et hstpes- pradkU Dcmim 
Jacohiy qui successU ad tota^ herediiatem pradictam.; 2. Jaco-* 
bus secundtf genitus^ Magister de Douglas^ 3. Archibaklus ter- 
tio genitust Comes Murray ; 4. Ht^o qmrto geni^us, Cofn^ 
Ormondi^i 5^ Joiannes qfuinto geni^iSf Dominus^ J^al-qeni^ 6. 
Henricus sexto genetu^. Margareta uxor Domni de. J^alkeiikf 
Beatrix uxor Domini de Atifngnia; Joneta uxor Domini deBig'x 
gar et Cumbernai^; J^Hzatbetka de I^uglaSf ^u^rta. JtUor erat^ 

In English thqs^ 

Here lies q great and powerful prince, Lord James Don^j^s, Barl of Dou- 
glas, Lord of 'Annandale and Galloway, Liddisdale and Jedburgh-forest, 
' and Lord of Balveny, great warden of the kingdom of Scotlaoid. towards 
England, &», H^ died thf» d4tk day of Mardi, U the yf»y X^% 

His Wife's is thins, 

iicre lies the Lady Beatrii^ Sinclair, d»|igbtei of Hisnfy Lord of th^ Isles^ 
Lord Sinclair; Countess of Doug;las and Ave^^^e, Lady Cralloway. 

Their Children. 

These are the children betwixt the said Lord and Lady: 1. Lord Wiliiani 
bis eldest son, and heir to the saiA'Lord James, wb^ aiicceedsd.lo all iha 
f^resfiid lands. 2* James tiie second son,^ master of XHoiglas. 9i. Afphlr 
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bald ih% third m^ Pail pf l^^wnnssh \ Vvgh the f^iurili s^ E^l of 
QTJPp^d. 5. John th? fUUi son, I^ird o^ ^aJvaoy. 6. Hoorj the sixth 
son« Mar£|aret wife to, the Lprd of Dalkieth. Beatrii: wife to the Lord 
Aubigny. Janet wife to the Lord of Biggar and Cumbernauld, Eliza- 
beth Douglaa was the fourth daughter, 

Jacobus^ Cxofims* 

D^^^am cramque miki cognomina soti 
Convcttiunk Q quam nominajimcta nude, 

lamea tjia Gross, 

To be a DovgUM» and be gfoss withal, 
3^ al^ 901 %d[ another 'i^PPgst theznall. 



Of ITzLiiJM slain in Stirling castle, the Seventh TVix." 
m^^y and Eight Earl qf Douglas j, the Sixteenth 
Lordy ami Fijih Dtcke of T0UR4iNEy ^c. 

t/NTO James succeeded his son William, a mah of another 
metal, and resembling more his grandfather, and cousin who 
was put to death in Edinburgh castle, than his father, who 
did remember, and imitate more his cousin's diligence, than 
bis father^ negligence; for he endeavoured by all means 'ta> 
entertain and augment the grandeur of the house, by bc^ds^* 
friendship and dependences, retaining, renewing, audiiicr^s-' 
ing them*; and therefore his marriage with his cousift Eeatrix 
is attributed to him, and is thought to be his own doing, and 
not his father*s. Upon his first coming to be Earl, his first 
care , was to establish some certain order for his affairs, for 
wh^ch purpose he convened his whole friends at Dumfries, 
made qhoice of his counsellors, createth his officers for his 
rents ^d casualities, and settleth a constant order in his house. 
Great was that house, as hath been said, and doubtless it was 
nothing dimmi$bed by him, but rather increased by the ac- 
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cession of his hthet^s estate^ which he had ere he was Earl^ 
and his wife's, which being added unto the old patrimony of 
the house, made it to surpass all others that were but subjects; 
for it had been ever growing from hand to hand continually^ 
since the time of Lord James slain in Spain, who had the Lord- 
ship of Douglas only at the first; to it was added the Lordship 
of Galloway by Archibald slain at Halidonhil^ by Archibald 
the Grim, the Lordship of Bothwell; by Archibald the Third, 
called Tineman the dutchy of Touraine and Lordship of 
Longueville; Annandale and the Earldom of Wigton, by 
Arcbibald the fourth; and now the Lordship of Abercom by 
Gross James: so that his revenue hath been huge at this time^ 
as appears also by the rank he ever carried, as second in the 
kingdom. 

His dependence and following may be judged by these his 
Lordships and estate; and for hi$ o^her f)riencUhips, ther^ were 
divers houses of the Douglases, as Angus, Morton, Drumlan- 
rig; by alliance he had Aubigny and the Lord Fleming of 
Cumbernauld, who had mturied his sister; by his mother the 
Earl of Orkney; by his wife Beatrix the house of Crawford, 
ef which her mother was a daughter, beside the old friends 
ship that was ever betwixt them; and this may be seen by 
liistory, which to observe it, whereof more may. be foun<i 
by a more accurate disquisition. Thus enriched, thus waited 
on, thus followed, thus served, thus underpropped, and sus- 
tained by wealth, friendship, dependence, alliance and kin* 
dred, his power and greatness was such, ^^ was not matched 
under the prince by any in this kingdpm* 

But here is the malheur, the principals of his own name^ 
Angus and Morton, assisted him not, but divided themselves 
from him, and either were not his friends, or even became 
enemies, as we shall hear hereafter: what the occasion there- 
of was, is not directly mentioned; some think it was the dis- 
contentment they had conceived at his marriage, either because 
they accountedit unlawful, or because some of them wouldbave 
bad her tp themselves, which is the more likely, or in res- 
pect of their kindred with the king who was indeed induced| 
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tfaoiTgh not yet) to think hardly of him, or out of emulatioa 
of his greatness, as an htnderance to their growth} which was 
Bishop Kennedy's opinion to his brother the Earl of Angus: 
and so it falleth out often, where a decay is to came upon a 
house, it first divides from and within itself; yet that was but 
an insensible point at this time, his own greatness being such, 
as would scarce suffer him to find the loss, standing as it were 
not by any friendship, but merely of himself, and upon his 
bottom. 

At the very first, when he entered to the Earldom, he entered 
also as hereditary, to the enmity of the two grand guiders of 
the time, Livingston and Crichton, with whom the hatred 
took beginning in his uncle's time, and was theieafter trailer* 
ously and cruelly prosecuted by .them on his two cousins: it 
continued, though coldly, in his father's time, and was now 
quickened and revived by himself. They would needs lay 
the blame of whatsoever disorder happened in the country 
upon him, not only of what fell out in the borders, (where he 
commanded, an^j might command indeed) but even in the. 
Highlands also: that which John Gorme of Athole did, who 
fought with the Laird of Ruthven, and would have rescued a 
thief oqt of his hands, being apprehended by him as sheriff, iC 
he had not been defeated, and thirty of his men slain by Ruth- 
ven; they would have it to be thought, that the Earl Douglas 
forsooth had an hand In it. But is well that our writers say, it 
was but thought so, and though it had been said so by his ene« 
mies, there is no necessity to believe it was so; for they done 
bim more wrong, and dealt more treacherously with him, 
than to make such a report: for me, I cannot believe he 
should interpose in matters at such a distance, or that John 
Gorme could not do such a thing without the Earl of Douglas^ 
or that the Earl Douglas would meddle with such a matter; this 
I believe, that in his own bounds he would §uffer none to ac- 
knowledge the governors, wl\ich was his uncle's course, as we 
heard, seeing he was himself to be answerable for them. It 
was his father's way also, though more coldly, according to 
his natural disposition, as may be gathered of that which is 
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sm^ ihkt h^ t-^ti^ss^d hot tfabv^^ dl6Ugk 1^ eUt^&il^tt^d 
th'eth twtj Which U as tt\ii6H n^ td say, ^s hft #*S bdt iiUtfaor, 
or occA^idA bf riifei*- th^it> yet he beitog too maj^tstftit^ hk»self> 
abd others havmg tak^ ^hAfe 'g6Vei^fil'6ttt tipfdte lhail| h^ ^Toold 
let thefti beai" the we^ht dF theti^ 6«rn chiarg* M tafecatihg 
th&m>N and ^bitld h^t help thett th^iieia by teStl^ibing an^i 
atrd that »o 'Aittth the t-^et", becailfe^ hatidg dlurd^dl his 
nephetr, he could i^ ^th tte^it «nipl6y hiMletf 10 iesUe 
them of their burden by his assistance^ he did thecn no hiht, 
he could ¥k^ ^^h hottoi^f dx> A^m. Siny ^6t^di ISO he tetl Aem 
abne, doing ty» thMi h)^h^ III ttbf gd6d; thai^ which, I tHAAf 
he fcould not dx> less; and Where just caiise bf e^ihiity Wis, 
how tould it be riidre mxydestljr used? except the^ #16UM hare 
had him, aftet siich d Villanotis feet. Ho gd ctfee^itig ukdet 
their feet, as w^ t^fj which the meanest ftian Will mA do af- 
ter the smartest injury, and even whete there is no ibjwrf, 
ittiless men reap ^me benefit, they will suflet' othet^ to do 
their own piirt, and not help them, where thfey have no in- 
terest, either as belonging to then* charge, dr froih whence 
they may gather' some profit. 

it is true, he tmly could do that service, and there was no 
ability in them that had the charge, but he was not obliged 
to supply their inability*, and why should they have taken on 
them? or why should the states (which I thinW did tiot, but 
that it was done by faction) bave laid it upon them that were 
xibx able to discharge it? Thi^ was hot Wisely done, and it is^ 
the very point of the error in the estates, sb called, and tl6 
ground of all the inconveniences that fell out, foT they chose 
men that had not power to discharge the oflfce, ahd ^uch as 
bad, did let them do it alone, and withal perhaps disdained 
their preferment, as being Without merit, for we see no metit 
in them by true virtue. Het-eon arose distontents, then 
grudges, then crossings, then Warnings, and reproaching in 
words and deeds, growing at last to an open enmity. Of such 
great importance is it to make right choice of then fc«r em- 
ployments, -and such wisdom is requisite in the choosers, be 
it estates, be it princes, not to follow affection, but to con- 
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#t<W ¥^ortk and ability rightly, and to^mfiof accordinglj, 
^irhich if k be ttot done, it catrieth witb it infinite inconveni- 
enciieis, and hath troubled many estat^^, yea ruined them» and 
it nw«t aeed^ be «o. Happy stat^, liappy Prince, yea happy he 
whosoever, that bavii^ a neiiessitj to employ others, as who 
hath not, employeth according to ireasoni and not ailectioa, or 
. hath his affection rwkd by reason, which i/he do jwt it, shall 
disgrace the etnplojter, bt^e^^ disdain to him that is. em- 
ployed* and bring Contempt upon both, which will burst ouC 
with occasioi), find PQt.long be curbed and kept in, though it 
lort for a tiavO. 

It may be, this JEarl o£ Douglas hath gopeiurtlier than his 
fiitbe^ in showing his cpntempt of these justice-bearer^s; it 
may he he ha4t borpe .with the Bordermen, and been more 
-slack ]|i4:<^es6mg of them, ^or his father repressed their^ 
though not ^enou^) because he had intention to emj>loy them, 
being more sensible of the wn^ng done to his cousin?, and 
had Agtpdieit eye to revenge it, and therefore was loath to 
comroul these men <3f service, further than the mere necessity 
of his place did require at his hanflsj whereof tlie rule, in the 
eyes <rf the people, was to save all me^ irom oppression as far 
as he could; in his <ma eyes, the rule which Jhe propounded 
to himself was, to protect his friends and dependers, and for 
. his ad verges, to rejoice perhaps at their smart, if \not to 
fKXKUf e itj as for neutrals, to leave it to tlie magistrate to re- 
. dress vyhat is amiss, npt perceiving by that means lie doth 
more hurt the country than his enemies, and wounds his 
own credit more than their reputation; and therefore he lost 
more by furnishing them with some ground of obloquy, of- 
fending the people and^hopest men, than he gained by the 
hurt of Jiis adversaries, or favour of broken men. Nothing is 
more popular, yea nothing is more profitable than justice, say 
^H writers, not to mean and private men only, who incur the 
danger of law by injustice, but even to great men, even 
to princes, who if they incur not the danger of laws, beiiig 
placed above the reach thereof, yet do they lose the most 
profitable instrument of all their actions, by which they 
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must needs W6rk, and without which they cannot, the hearts 
of men. It feareth me, too many think it enough to have 
their hands, to hate their bodies at command^ hut let not 
men think they can have their bodies, if they have not 
their hearts; neither their hearts, if they have them not indeed 
in a high measure of affection. Who hath no measure of af- 
fection, can have no command of the body to any purpose, 
and a slack affection produceth but a dack action as it hath 
ever proved: so that in effect policy hath that chief object to 
work on the afiections of men, and that not to deceive or 
force them, for neither of these can work well and kmg. 
Neither is it sufficient that a man see not a prese|it evil, 
as a prince a present insurrection, a great man a present 
loss of his followers and favourers, which falleth out some- 
limes, but not always. Oftentimes it is like a canker, work- 
ing by piece-mear insensibly, from degree to degree, upon the 
affections, till it hath consummated the work of disgrace of 
the party it seizeth on, and windeth their favours out of the 
hearts of men: as commonly men's actions that procort it are 
of the same sort, not all in an instant, or at one time, but one 
ungracious fact cometh after another, and another again upon 
the neck of that, and so forth. This therefore is so much 
the more diligently to be taken heed of, and eschewed in the 
beginning; or if any error escape, to be taken up and recom- 
pensed by amendment or some other grateful action import- 
ing as much favour as the error did disdain: neither must the 
affections of men be suffered to cool, languish, and to be 
eaten up at unawares, till at last they utterly decay and 
parish. 

Thus we may see here, he hath not been well advertised by 
those of his house of Douglas, which before were the most e- 
steemed, the best beloved, and fevoured universally almost by 
the whole country. But naw, while as they would troubfe 
the govefrnors, ami let their inability be seen, and for that 
end either bear with thieves, or suffet* them, they are not 
aware by tliac means they suffer an ill opinion of themselves 
to creep imo men^s minds, and that love of the people ta di- 
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minish by piecc-meal, for the space now of three or four , 
men's lives. And whereas they were wont with their her- 
itage to succeed to a general favour of the people, now, on 
the contrary, they succeed to a grudge and ill opinion, and 
so an universal dislike, which at last hath done away all that 
wonted love, and turned it into hatred, which did greatly ad- 
vance and further the plots of their enemies against them, and 
made their greatness odipus that was accustomed to be 
favoured. It is very true, that the men agaiQst whom he set 
himself had used no good means, abused their offices, abused 
their country, and the name of their king and commonwealth,^ 
for their own particular ends, yet he should not have used iH 
means, no not against ill men; and the bare name of authority: 
is of weight in the eyes of men, as the name of theft odious;, 
from any countenancing whereof noblem^, should b^ far, as, 
also from seeming to rise against any manner of authority^ 
though authority be put even in mean me^'^ hands as thesc^ 
werey chiefly when the oppo^s of aQthprity can make no o« 
ther end appear but their own private interest^ and that blptn 
ted with the enormities of broken men;,y^t what shall be giv<« 
en to a just anger? what unto the timei what i^nto )^uth^ 
all these plead pardon if not approbatipn, the rather for that 
he taketh up himself from that sort of doing, so soon a^ 
he can get a right King, to whom. he. might have aqcess^ 
and to- whom hemight yigld with, honour, which was ere long. 
The next year, 14-44, the Kinjg taketh the govejrnnwit oa 
himself directly, thither immediately the l^arl Dgygla^ con*T 
cludeth to address himselfi and by all good, m<?an^. to obtaii^ 
his favour, to satisfy the peopje, tQ satirfy,aH mei\. that wer^ 
offended, and fully to change th?it cpm-se he hadj, before fol-, 
lowed. Certainly repentance is ,wo?th misdeed; and it may 
be seen, that the force of enmity, bath driven him into these 
faults, whichi as soon as he xaj>, h^. layeth aside. So comiqg 
with a great company to Stir/ling, l^e deals with the King by 
the intercession of such as were about him, and finding that 
be was appeased, goeth on, and puts himself and his. estate. in 
ty§ ?rince'3. will> partly purging himseUC of th^ criipes .gast:^^. 
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partly confessing tbem ingenuonslyy and telling him, Hia| 
whatever est^^te he fhoqld have from that time forth, h^ 
would QW^ it to the King's dismenc]^, and not ascribe it to his 
own innocence; that tf the King would be conti^nted to bq 
satis^ed by good ofRcei^i he would endeavour not to be short 
of any infidelity» obseryance, diligence^ ai^d good- will towards 
him; that in repressing and punishing of tlueyes^ w^ose actions 
his enemies laid ypon him, there shquld no man be more se- 
vere, nor more careful; that he wa$ come of ^ hopse that was 
grown upt not by doing 4njuties to the w^ker^ but by de« 
fending thq weaker and conwnpn people of Scotland by arms: 
certainly a true conclusion, and undeniable by his greatest e« 
nemies. But I have thought good to set dovna all as it waa 
conceived, for whether there was any fault or not, hts «ib- 
mission was great, and his repentance ^ufficie^ to purge it 
wb;^^Soever it were* Such ii h^ respect to )ib sovereign 
Prince, and such tk^ (orcfi pf auihqnty rightly placed in the 
due owner thereof, and such was also the force of truth in 
^is speech, that the Kingi ^defsttm^ing that it wis true in 
lii5 predecessort *n4 hoping that ^t would be tpie in him-^ 
self, moved also by the priyafe eomrnendatioD of his cour« 
tiers, not only passed by> and fcMrg&ve whatever had been 
amiss in his life before, hut also received hjm mto his most 
inward familiarity, and d(d communicate unfo him^e secr^s 
of his council. Keither was the ^1 unworthy thereof for 
his part, b^t beliaved himself so well that whhin a stxort 
time he acfluired the favour of the King l^ obedience, of bis 
co^nrtiers and servants by liberality, and of ailmenbygen^ 
tleness, courtesy and modesty, and put the people in hope 
that be woi^ld prove a meek and sober-minded man* 

The wiser sort doubted, say p^ writers, whether so sudden 
:i change would turn: but lyhy should we think it a change! 
or if it were a change, it was v^ry casual, very aH>arent> and 
nothing to be wondered at, for it is this in effect, he had been 
untoward to base men, why should he not yield to his King^ 
lie had slighted the shadow of authority in them, why should 
he not acknowledge and reverence .the beams of it k^ hii 
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Prince? He had been firowavd t« hi9 enemteS) why not 
gentle to his friends? He had sought %^ m;Ake them smart 
that wronged hiin» why not <:heri6h tbfose that did him good 
pffices^ he had )^%irred oiv thea);> that bad warred against him^ 
vrhy should he not keep friemlahip with those wl^o kept friend^ 
ship with him? Certainly these are not changes, neither of 
mature nor of manners^ but are commonlyi we see, in one ai^d 
the same nature, and proceed 6rotn one and t|M same causct 
which is greatness of coura^ and re|ard of dtie honour. The 
greater despiser pf basentissy thegreater reverence of true great- 
sness; the greater repiner against compulsion, the gentle and 
cahner being used courteously^ the harder eaemys the faithfuU 
ler and sweeter &iend| so that we may 9uspept these men*s wis*, 
dom, that did so hx mistake his true conrage, and accounted 
that a change, which was bt|t ^ centir^watiwi of \^ inbred dis* 
position. 

Two men af e ssnd tq have taken ftmbrage at the m?(|ley» 
^hose consciences were gnihy of what they had deserved, 
Alexander I^yingston ^nd Wilfiam Crichton; not for the 
change of hi$ manners, but for the change of hi^ credits 
They had traiterously sbin three innocent noblemen^ his 
two cousins and Malco^ Fleming. They had kept him- 
self back from his Frince» and his IVinee from him, tnd 
were sorry that ever they should have met in a friendly sort. 
Tliey would have tieen gl^ to have blown the beUowa of 
dissension, to have irritated the one, and misinfohx^ed the 
other, made their own quarrel the King's, and so have cau$e(;l 
the King and country to esteem so of it. They were now 
disappointed pf that, and the Earl bad af cess to inform the 
King of their misdemeanours in their office, and to move hini 
^o call them in ouestion for it. They l^new he would re^ 
inember the wrong done to his cousins; they knew how unable 
^hey were to answer for mawy of their facts^ and therefore they 
retire themselves from court, Livingston to his o^^^rn hon^ei 
Crichton to the castle of Edinburgh, which he had $till in 
his keeping. Neither wa&the Earl Douglas negligent on this 
occasion, that i|lras thus offered to seek ju^ce by Uw ^nd bjF; 
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right, to b€ avenged of his enemies for the wrong done bj 
them against law; wherefore he diligently informed the King 
from point to point, of their misbehaviour in their office, how 
they had abused him, abused his rents to their own private 
use, and moved him to call them to an account thereof; where- 
upon being summoned to a certain day, they durst not com- 
pear; but, to set a fair face on the matter, they answered by 
procurators or by letters, ** That they were ready to give 
•* an account of their government; that they had been very 
" careful of the King and country; desired nothbg so much 
«« as to give an account thereof before equal judges: but for 
** the present when the minds of men were pre-occupied 
<^ with the favour of their enemies, and all access closed with 
<< armed men, the King behoved to pardon, that they did e-r 
«< schew, not to come to judgment, but to come in the danger 
<« of their deadly enemies and keep their lives for better times; 
(* when they should have removed the captain of thieves, 
•• from the King's side, which they had oft-times done before, 
•« they would approve their innocency to the King and all ho- 
*« nest men." 

These reproadies and brags touched and were meant of 
the Earl Douglas. Him it was they called Captain of 
Thieves, because of the Border-men, of whom many were 
his followers. That they removed him often before, was 
idle boasting; for he had abstained to come to the Kin^ so 
long as the King was in their custody, so long as he Was in 
the castle of Edinburgh, where they might have murdered 
him, as they did his cousins. That he was their enemy, he 
denied not, and had . just cause so to. be; but to take that 
excuse'from them, he gave them assurance he should not 
j^ceed against tfaobi anywise but by order of law, and of- 
fered for that purpose to go from court till they should come 
to h in^safety^ And. to meet their reproach of Captain of 
Thiehesy and their boasting of the just administration of their 
offices, he was ready to prove that theyj thtoiselves were 
thieves, that they had stolen the King^s revenues, and distri*- 
biited to their friepdsj and gonyer^^d i;h^ta to their qwa 
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particular use, and that they had trait etously against justice 
murdered his cousins, whereof he besought the King to 
grant liim justice: and so a new charge was given out, and 
another day appointed for them to compear; which being 
cornea and they not compearing, they were denounced rebels^ 
in a convention kept at Stirling the 4th of November, and 
their goods and moveables confiscated. i t 

Thereafter John Forrester of Corstorphin, a depender of 
the Earl Douglas, is sent with a power of men to intromit 
with their goods; who having received their houses, some he 
razed, some he manned with new forces and provision; and 
so without resistance he returned laden with great spoiL He 
was scarce retired, when Crichton assembled his friends and 
followers so suddenly, as hone could imagine^ furrowed the 
lands of Corstorphin, together with the lands of Strabrock, 
Abercom and Blackness, and amongst other goods they drave 
away a race of mares that the Earl Douglas had brought 
from Flanders, and were kept in Abercom, doing more harm 
than he had received. This may seem strange to any man; 
neither do our histories sufficiently clear it, either where he 
got these fcwrces; or whither he carried the goods. They in- 
sinuate, that he was aided and assisted under-hand by Bishop 
Kennedy, and the Earls of Angus and Morton. Angus was 
the King's tousin-german, son to his fetherYsister, and (by 
her) brother to the bishop: Morton had married the King's 
own sister. But of these, the bishop's power lay beyond 
Forth, for he was Archbishop of St. Andrews; and the Earl 
of Angus further, beyond Tay: so it is hard to conceive, 
either how they could suddenly assemble their folks, or 
that they could conveen many, except such as Angus had on 
the south-side of Forth in Liddisdale, Jedburgh-Forest and 
Bonkle; likewise Morton's lands and friends were, most part, 
on the same side of Forth, to make assistance agatnst the 
Earl Douglas. But however apparently, they did it not open- 
ly; and this, it was against order, against authority, and against 
law: and if the Earl Douglas had done it, it would assuredly 
have been called an open rebellion against the Kii:ig, theft, op* 
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pne$sion$ ipte^mpthB^f arro^cf » insolence and factton, as ^ 
iieard it wfts befbrep when ^e contemned the governoi^ ooly^ 
and as it will be called, pethaps, bereafter^ If men allege, that 
the King ^vas guided with th^ Earl Douglas'j counsel, and hi!? 
namei .used to a {Kuticular only; tell ne, t pray you^ was ther-e 
ever any itfaingmore ibrmally ihati4(his against Crichton^ Ahd if 
the Earl Doiuglas's partkulat- was in ttj what then? how 
many actions of justice are otherwise done witboist instiga- 
tions of private men? wittlctut the mtxtui« of tjielt* caiise? 
without their ^Hkutar suitii^g add pai^ticular Ihsistio^? ahd 
if it be lawful to any to seek justice for his own ^rticolar^ the 
Earl DougW^ particular W4S ^u^h, as very wdl becmtne him 
fto insist in; the wrong ^<5 manifest, thermurder so -ifite and 
traiterous. Apd if that ithich is done agailost the laws ^hall 
4iot be accounted wrongs tier esteemed t<> touch ti^je King, 
hecause parties have their particular in thai lawf, ;ao»e tar few 
things shall be aeounted to foe done against the King, or 
.^ainst law; for there is aln«)s€ ever some p^Mticuldr jo'medi 
^and the same bath been -and will b^ the Earl Douglases case. 
This therefore cannot he accounted innocence; yea iio less 
than open violence, and plain rebdliou, and presumptioii a- 
gaittst the Earl, clad t)ow with justice and laws, and against 
the King as protector, and paDrOn of Justice* No marvel thai 
if the Earl Douglas was oftcnded herewithf both for his own 
cause, -whom the loss touched so near, and for such manifest 
ccmtempt of the King, and if therefore he seek to be avenged 
thereof. 

But there was a different form t^ be used, according to tKe 
different actprs; of which we see there are two sorts, Crichton 
and Livingston were c^pen enemies, open actors; ihey fthera- 
selves obnoxious to the law; af^inst them the law will>strike 
«md so he proceeded wUh them: be besieges openly 
Crichton in the castle of Edinburgh, and no question he had 
taken from him before whatsoever was without it. The 
others, not open enemies, and actors themselves, ibcy were 
but secret stirrers up, abetters and assisters of his enemies-, 
and among them Bishop Kennedy was the chief plotter and 
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deviser; t^e law tottld Hot well b^ had against him, he must 
be met with in his own way; he had done besides the law, he 
mitst be met with besides the laW; he had done disavowed- 
ly, he must be met with disavowedly. Therefore he writes 
to the Earl of Crawford, who with Alexander Ogilvj of 
Innerwharity gathered a great host, entered Fife, and with- 
out resistance spoiled the Bishop's lands, either because they 
could ntt get himself, or because they had a greater mind 
to the booty than to the quarrel. The Bishop using his 
own weapons, curseth thetn; but they made small reckoning 
of his curses. Nevertheless shortly after there fell vari-# 
ance between Crawford's eldest son (the Master of Crawford) 
and the Ogilvies, about the Bailliary of Abcrbrothick; for 
the monks had given it from the master to Innerwharity, 
and hereupon having assembled their forces on both sides, 
they word ready to fight it out. But the Earl of Crawford 
having gotten advertisement, came into the field to have 
composed the business, and trusted they would have re- 
spected him, and not have ofFered him any violence, he 
entered in between the two parties, where having staid hh 
son's conApany, he was going over to speak with the Ogilvies, 
to have brought matters to a parley and treaty: in the mean 
time, one that neither knew what he was, nor whit his intent 
was, runs at him with a spear and slays him; hereupon the 
battle joining, the victory fell to the master of Crawforc^, 
there being 5C0 slain of the Ogilvies side, Alexander O- 
gilvy taken, and the Earl of Huntiy escaping on horse- 
back. This victory was obtained chiefly by the valour 
of the Clydesdale men, of whom the Earl Douglas had sent a- 
bout 100 to assist the Master of Crawford. This Master of 
Crawford was now Earl, his father being slain, and was 
called Earl Beardie, of whom there will be mention made 
hereafter, he being that Earl with whom Douglas is said to 
have entered Into league; we see tlicre was friendship betwixt 
them now, the Earl's Lady Beatrix being a lister's daughtt* r of 
the house of Cr-iwford, besides the ♦^Id friendship that 
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had b0€O, etar lince jbhd fihff £arl'i» lm«i» \m^ax^ f^ t«D 

in tbi^ nw9n time; tbd siege of the c^stle^ o£ Edinburght 
fehere CrUbfoo. wap shut up, had now coatiuued some six or 
ssvto RK>nth»t from. the midst of July, as appearech^ uatotthe 
hegifjniag of ?ebrviary in the next year; for there beiag a 
parKamentcaU«d, to b« held at Penh| it was repaoved to £dio- 
burfhi?ibat ^e $ie;e might not be interrupted^ and sat dowi| 
iuk the beginning of February U4r5. The ^ege. lasted ^two 
or tlir^e mOBths after , which makes in all some nine monthSf 
-CT thcarebyi at last both parties^ the besieger and besieged, 
-beiog wearied^ the ca^le was surrendered to the Bang, on con^ 
-dition that Crichton should be pardoned for all hi^ ounces 
,whkh be had committed against the King, and should be 
suffered to depart life safe, which w^s granted unto him. 
Our writers term them the oiTcntes which he was said to 
have committed against the King» as if they should say, 
there was no offence indeed done to the King; and more 
plainly a Uttle afterf aa in all contentions be who is most 
strong would seem to be most innocent: which sayings are to 
be judiciously considered, and accurately weigbedf whereof 
we have spoken befbrej but if they will needs have it so, we 
will not h% contentious. Thus Crichton, not so much hurt 
as terrified, escaped due punishment, by means of the castle, 
whkh could not easily be taken, but by composition. Whe- 
ther this was through the impatience of the Earl Douglas, that 
would not take leisure to wait on the siege, until they should 
have been forced to yield for want of victuals; or whether 
Crichton hath had some secret friends at coprt, %ha did 
make u$e of this occasion to work his safety, there lis no 
mention. But Livingston leaped not so dryshod, being, np 
Jess guilty of his cousin's murder. The Earl had bent ijs 
just indignation against him also, and caused summon him to 
the parliament of Edinburgh, together with his two sons, lames 
and Robert Iivir\gston, (this Jtobert had b3en treasuTw:)* 
and David Livingston bis cousin; his friends also, Robert 
Bruce of Airth, with Jamei and Robert Dunda?. The 
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Lord Litrittgstoft himself, with tli« tw© 0^nd>»^ ^«rc con- 

^rk^4, fdrfehed, and tondemtitd id ^perpoi^dl 'prls&a M the 

<€a»tl« jof Dbmbarton* The ^ber tiive^, James an4 R<^ 

tot his tfons, ^md dOburid his o^uskv jBQii ^ft^c al8o» >Kei;e &2(- 

«cat«dl% What the crimcB were ^that w^e l»i4 ^^ -tbeir 

charge, igrhemdf ihis lAiffcrMoe bf puf^ishmeet didarUe, it 

Ji not written either by the t>ltl t)r hte historj^^. 'ftis 

apped^^ 4hat k 4^adL htti^ Ho y«rtictibr ^f^h^ ^rl Dou* 

.glas» ctf fwlooh Ihie father ws .ixto^ guilty) i^nd f^ -their 

. process hath mot ham igaidei^zpd t^kdi>Y ^^^ ''^^ ScAmiad 

ilfcCDrdiii^ to has rspleen, which ^nmldjE^uve ^ined nyof^ ^ t^^ 

tfaejoldiinati, ds accsbaanf.to.theAssAh qf h4(5^<>iisi|i% -whereas 

«^ 9ee.faeie8caf>es-wvifibainpfl8Dinntot)ini)t7!g jad^ ace b^'4'' 

lier'iidsd) ^hemg pot t» death. S& that «t ^iis^ 5B^^s have 

issen for oome xxther icritnQ» *Jthmmo£ ithie Ast^ iof '^^^ac^eiit 

that are extant in print jinadste oormenlftoo :0r rp^rtioi^lsMr 4^« 

tisitioti 7as the>£Einh ifi* And liantfees hivxapia>n 4n bis ^Rfi^f h at 

hfa death, ^piK^thhimsell, asfnae c^ftiltiti^ eriiM, ^Nathy 

:i]eiii^:BuicxeeBttxf -some, land hfrning obtained* i>eiii^i$fpa pf 

:«)tb»G: -yet he m^msoois mxt »whai 'was ifdkdgcdiagBOi^t ^i^; 

«rhemfere ttsemiiBt ictateit as^osceptain. >&oine)CQii)eK!lsuve»' th^t 

U'«w|5 ift9r4cei|Mng>of scnxe.casdas.and.stxxuighcil^aef,^!^ 

'Tendmngcthttmto'^febeKuigy'bQhig.sunnacK)^^ agaipfit^.^t 

-<(lff^liamentty]ade byiHchtoa befon^dD^whi^h i^tr£imh6on 

^i^so ^n»df «vas tfiovfeited ^aftcpwanrds: 'but ivf ^inaonr no 

^groond^for^that f^Mkm. Thejr alledged also Another £^t 

^ndiMtiiorilyfiB'eQdaiit, thteiorber^iMft heing -exftaat, jand imay 

Mtkti t« : oottiid i«)«n^bg «^t jv^ayc, tnadeasi^he jieeoc^faxttsi- 

|heii^)4A fte^edr 1486, again^ tfae^vesc^ting^t^lieif in oastics: 

^ "tf likli iWfiotts no kieepkyg-eut df-houses cfter f hey %e-chMrg^ 

»*5iB*id*oi>ed to Temfer*by*&e4iyBg's'ofiicers, b»t '<Hily*com- 

ttisenkia^tb arre$t'th«ir persons^ or -to 4ake -surety ftfld ifeall^for 

*th«na^att9s€fy do no hatto. Veitheris thereany pettaky,'imi€h 

•less^FariFeitiire, ^nnexe'd^edrctojrxmly it-says^-thfeyshattljefopc- 

•fea*ai*d*c»nstKdned-to daft. This execution of the Ll^ngst<Mis 

fs-cast* into-rhe*year M4?7,*2rfteMihat^cen-Mary (theBdfee^of 

^IJtt^Wci^ dawghtet^J'^asinartie'dto'theiiing, it^hichHime 
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it IS said that' Crichton was also forfeited, notwithstanJkg he 
Lad been ambassador in procuring and making that marriage. 
The cause of his forfeittire is given out to be the keeping of 
the castle of Crichton, when it it was sunmioned and charged 
by a herald of arms, according to, and by virtue of the Act 
foresaid. But we have already spleen of that Act, and we 
find no mention of any Parliament that year. Neither from 
the year 144S, until the year 1449, wherein he diQtaki have 
been forfeited. And this we observe, that judgement m^j 
be adhibited in the reading of those and such like things: 
however Crichton thus dashed, the Livingstons some execute 
ed, some imprisoned, forfeited^andfrondemned, there seemod 
to be some compensation for the murder of his cousins; abo 
their a$sister Bishop Kennedy received his part, for it is sakl 
that he had much ado to save himself, by leaving his goods^a 
prey to them that pleased to take them. 

These things ore imputed to the Earl Douglas as fat^t^ 
why I cannot tell, unless we require of him that exact ^iki* 
sopbical disposition^ to be free from all humour of revenging: 
v^rhich few have brought with them that have been convstsaat 
inthe affairs of state or commonwealth; no not those who 
luve been accounted as philosophers, and that very precise 
ones, su^ as were both the Cata's, whose common ordinary 
GOittse was to be avenged of their enemies, by public accnsg- 

^ tipns and pursnit of law: whereid if there be a fault, let (here 
bt no law that permits it,; yea that allows it, and exhorts on- 
to it. It is recorded of Cato called the Censor, that hairing 
met a young man ia the street, whp had accused bit^he»'s 
tnemy» and got him condemned, he cherished and emWacfd 

^ him, saying, it was far better so to C(elebr;xt^ the funeral of his 
father with the tear$ apd conde^Qn^tion of his adyersariety th^Mi 
io sacri^^e with kids an4 lamb^, It is natyral tp men to r^ent 
injuries, and as natural to s^ek tt^e repairing of (he^ii and he is 
excused who rf compenses a wrong received; and he is accoimtT 
ed also just whp does it by or4€r and modesty, that hath p^ 
tience to suit it, and abide the delays of a court»suit; it being 
l| fi^caa to pur^re blo^d p^t of the }and, Npr (^(fes, c^i%^f 
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philosophy or r«%ion forbid it, but by tb^i^onrrary cdmo^aads 
au4 allows it; oaly tbe.c^«iiCioii is, that the mind of the pursu- 
er be void of malicf » aod hU eye set opoa justicci of which 
ioteacion the searcher of hearts caa only be the competent 
judg& , Jf sofDe imperfectioat and. weakucsi of natare do 
ojiiigle with the actiQa» ,we most, aot always for that either 
utterly reject the actioiiy or condtaiD the auth^: but we loutt 
acknowledge that at fight which^is right, and p^don the im- 
psrfection^ which nooo .wants. Vfe must not exclaim against 
ic^ as if it were nothing but partiaSty^ nor against the deer, as 
merely vindictive} chiefly . in a fact sa very eoormousy as tlur 
jnurdering of his cousins was: wherefore if we sbaDj without 
pirtiality mourselves, consider this whole pursuit, and give 
it. the r^bt n»ne| we shall C2dl it Iciodness to bis kinsmen; e* 
quity, justice, modesty and patience, rather than wrong and 
malice^ and prabe htm for his kindness, and faithfulness in 
firioidshipf in revenging their quarrels^ which hath be^n bis 
>very inclination) at, will appear hcreafc^. Yet not only this 
bit|mt pursuit, but every thing that fell out in the country is ' 
laid upon Urn to brand him; as the slaughter of Jam^ Ste.w,* 
.art by the Boyds, and the like; the taking of the castle of 
.Hales by Patrick Dunbar, which he is said to have takim, and 
killed the keeper thereof, because the Lord liales had then 
remved the Quc»en^mother mto the castle of JDuobar, wbo 
had fled hither to eschew the troubles <»f the limes* The 
. Eat i Doo/^as, within a few days after, got the castle of Hales 
agmb) on condition to suflFer the said Patrick Dui^ar and his 
men to depart with their lives safe. Liiawise Mis said to 
have constrained Sir James Stewart <the Mack knaght of 
Lotn) who had married the (^wen^ipothcr, to go out of the 

. coimtry, upon some speeches uttered by rfie said Sir James a-, 
gainst the ill government of the affaira of the kiDgffbm: but 

. neither is it set down wtetthe words were, nor what sort of 
constrwat was used towafds him. Thb Sir James, ^» he was 
sailing into Franoe, his ship was taken by the Fleminjp, and 

. he himself died soon after* 

..The next year, which sras 14^8, there fcU out war. with 
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^nglMd, aSRi ftKul^M ««t(te Oa l»Mi tides b; the Bor^^erti 
-•bm the £arl Dea^ks iMgaK i^|kib«ft«r w toog m 4at«tw 
liMBsk)*, vJK. from fbe eMiy t>f Kit^ JafMi 1. ia >he year 

iiitaaagiBg «l tl«e ««i^ «rhidi hhiiooi* ted aw 4oto9, aod h» 
wMr at«o ditciMti-gtag iridi lumcwr, .aod&iiMrngtiwIwt, 
wtepsiof JrapNdscBssorH idt Dmmftm battg barm ^ the 

tiwiMfd, ftaMtDoagias t)ife EmA'* AjntlK»iJbOm Aim^itik 
«h Sli!^)MDd» mhmi <h9via^ .-got .^etf ittone >tf tnoKf ■:aiul 
tMiiay fmoaeiay at the otb^shKltdtaw >ia ^tasdahd* ^cin^ 
«iwto(t cifD^, th* fvisoneti pmi .gpadv mvfe «bai^,; % 
KSDDsimt aa4 v^etieeA e£ dri: ctptainav^ Bat ibk ri««w. 
^y a mmA *»iiiy *#»»igK(tttlr itttttir^ivbidi .'foHv^ed tint 
«tHb6yRa',at)hoDUI«eeitt)^i|ita».«»iteiie f99feiMo«<{cr« 
"While, ^mmI trace Akeli for iibve* yntv: «• vUkfc tine the 
.fiW, 'Who, as we.9ee,'««B so sateoi in {Viucotfaigjae n. 
^bg» of *e «reng.th»lie :t« iais auAattmbmn'ma^tyn, 
>|>«<(ytM««<coam»iiddb]e> wlriolt^ htv/bensftiiaidawi fcrtmrtl 
-tO^vWBieSiSs fmadsos lie had beebittqudl bii^oeviek. . 
F* ^he wme ypnt JtmesOaabait c(ildliwlifed calk boo 
4!)iin|>Eu-l'ef.M«in^iieB%.id«a4, Sku 'hfcitbaiiUs Aettf 
«*ri «lkii^er, tolio mtit saKe>tb lIGt« >Re^eit H. bf bb 
okmgls>a»i i(tt Ihs tiiird brother Ail)bit»U} tfatea-thk^itieiof 
4B!lrl ef tlunrtqr ireiii >tlie migt atotvUkftrndm^ Att >sbe 
«Mia bi< toother had nte-nnl. «» but die -jm^f^dedtm, 
.|*e«eW»r1»kife*ih»ftidbrf(irt her^fcthorb death iintD,i«iiet 
'CiiaMon. bf-whoiaAe 4MHse«f Bwadrtiifht.»«l»3ee«elrf 
.♦I<m#r<*unte dihti*^w«;pi«ferMd <»<fomCl»ri*oivirtio^ 
«ied«faB «ld« wttwi wfae^er HmtaOsK :tl» tiditeatf .«Mk>do 
-»iet^%-*dc«essi*nMbtotbe4»Bi*«f 4i«i, 4>«t*y 4h««ha, 
«<re:»fthePridce, aol that heliad >mii« twwItithdaiGriefc. 
<t(ii»«r-vhether^«re*wa( aotaea*«peaudto.had;te*h*»ki.- 
dre^ w whatever eiMii^ thene *e«B«f h,..U«*»e«BttBr -ef 
•spevckM itit stovijrts; >etid tvour. ^hi«tQm,«itIhalh.lawiulMMl 
matter of censure, as a wrong doae; 'to *h8 »»«. wti* to 
'wh^m.tbe5r<hibk,n,W,|^. 4Je J9bt»wt^Ais*,irth 
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l»ot|i^ KaiU ta heiiM^Ejwrl of OirooKmci; and kUfifA 

m^pfj rich axi4 i«wtM ii)¥^ la wImqI^ ^onu qf t>i;b vhm 
xfk9^ qoA fe^ w^ gtaiw4 of *lkd|;mg tb?r fee 4id 8M»y wyong, 
t V^y blsyi^ hm as imp^Qd«r9to> ift »agm«W<]lg |oq o^ucU Uii^ 
gr«»<iK«9 oi bU hQimt^ 

Wheceia I c^uoot but pir^ W kminft^V^i CVefDlOess^ 
ia pr^fcHFriiig f f hU &i«n4& by *U Uvful. roew* ^W^U w ? 
4JiMf >tt»<Wth wUt^ wi%iiw* *nd a riglw wi^s^qm} WfUbf^f W?f 

w ^ft ji^ari c<wgwfted; whereas |uh tada ki if » awi b0 ^ 
^l«b. W4 i»pt %i(^ $^m to do YQ». proceeds ei^et ^ or^Uv^^^^ 
-ftr» ^b^ti irWfth i? wcs^% «McWp^^>ielf.ta¥r^Wd \r\ Wivh 
Mvy amd iwdigwif yr ^^ri ^o thw owp jEriends, WUWi k^^d 
irf doi9g dt^fervea no cooam^d^tioat vUea it 14 \i\^ c^^W^ff 
mfH f9r W<l ^\Wk It k dqp^ of malice^ l^ of 9llf whe^ ^nm 
4^ j»Ol; oidy mt Mour ta advaocf 4beir fci^cid$( t^it 0\^i) q^ 

def^vwr <P Iwp Awi wdeci Iqr * Roint Af wj54p»H wlw;fe 
th?y tW^ife v^ry d^p, that tU«? rmy ro^paia^mj^W^toth^on 
f«*riug Ihitf if Xk^f <^0WJe tQ wy p »^(^a>«pt, tliey womJ4 not 
b&so r«ady t^ seivo th^OH fmd migb^ pert^aps gro^r qp abpirp 
tb^q^ This hi¥Wiur^ 9& U U (n^Ugnaut^ ftod ao iU di^^m^ 
%i(\XK^ #0 i^ il^nogr^^ g^od vi?doiP3^ vba^wewt 'sMbtUity U 
Wfiy $e«m JO toiV^e ii» iu fi>r tbey ndye^r not, that tbf J bipdfr 
. thupi who nrqM ^apd tbwi ia st^, and cut tbem fhpr» hi 
ppirer to be ste^dibl^ to theim and so W down the pfops of 
tbf if own stiindingi ^d ^qoh ^ Voi;ld support them jo tbf^ir 
nfe4 aad iwic^ty* 4,od wb^te thty fe^ th^ their ffj^ods 
QUtsttip th<BiJVthfy giyj? pUcf »pd ipattw? to tbeir en^paies tp 
ov^tpp tbcm. both. J^Q?f th^ fpor whlph tb^y appr^h^pd Qf 
tb«ir ftipiids^i^l^ctingtbcir dwty to tbcm, if v^xy f^ off; 
9Ad if ever it wn^e tQip^r it should not ha e^fied, provJd- 
jiog |b?it Modom req^^ia aypoog th^i tbougb tbay ^honid 
grovr gre^tqr tb^n tbcjT', ^d hqiirbeit they ap^i^erf d not oiir 
<;3Pp«Ctatio» ia k}ndues;i| ei?ccpt it were joiq^d vkb e^triHBity 
of wickfdnes^i and peH^p& npt thea peith^r^ ought we t^ r^. 
pent or repjfie^ it being ne^ich more tolerable ;lua t^ be 9v^« 
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matched by an ^ncmj, as it often fiilleth out, and can KardJf 
ehoose but fill out, v^hen a house <tandeth alone by fH«!f , 
having no honest me nber thereof to underprop and wphdd 
h. Besides while meij thus seek to make their ftncnds tlto* 
jjether servile to them, thcif friends percetvtng it, ai it can 
hardly but be perceived, whatever cunning be used to cover 
i% are more averse to serve, ts men's nature is, in whom 
love^service questionless is the best, yea only fruitful sertiee: 
ard therefore, they will either repine the more, or witMraw 
themselves altogether, if they be of any spirit; a«id if they be 
>iofr, their service is not worth having. So that men lose e^ 
ven their service which they so affect, and sometimes torn it 
by unktndness^ into unkindliness and enmity, whieb htth t*' 
ver been found by experience: neither did ever any house 
fiourisfa so well, or any man in any house, as when they cw^- 
cu*i«ed with one mind to a mutual help one of another? and 
none ever prospered so well a5 he, who used and showed his 
care not to keep back his friends, or to neglect tbeoa, btil to 
adtantfe them, and take their business to heart as his own. 

'fhis Is a true pattern of kindness, and no less of true wis- 
dom; howsoever men may subtilize as they please^ which h 
seriously and sincerely followed by our Earl of DoughM} and 
deserveth both commendation and imitation. Neither will it 
be found that this is it which did him hurt, but qtiestidnlcss 
made him strong, and not easy to be meddled with, and so 
difScult, that they could get no other mean to overthrow hitn, 
but that which they used, unto which they were forced, ami 
of which constraint is the only excuse, as we shall see when 
he is slain. Therefore, to say his greatness was* the cause of 
his wreck, is more subtile than solid; even as it may be sard^ 
in some sort, that a man^s riches are the cause of his throat 
•being cut by robbers, and that a man's virtues and good 
qualities are oft-times the cause of his overthrow, whicti shooW 
not, for all that, be eschewed. But shall there then be nd 
moderation? will some say, and is it not fit that subjects should 
keep themselves within some certain bounds, that are not en- 
vicuS| or suspect to princes? Moderation is good both in prince 
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•tod subject; and it'^ere to be irhhed thai all w^lild fMldet^ 
ate their greatne^, ^t least their appetite and desi^^ d ^^t* 
nets; or if not tbAt^ yet so that they w<mld liaift the Meatus >tf 
attaining k» and the end for in^htch they desire it; and Ait 
they would have ttlat #i&e conference of iCyh^ai^ #ith P^hli» 
before their eye?, tttat thisy mighf le^s afiedt k| or less M'iW 
aietiing ofihbot where the end is good, and the tiki^iH^ 
tight knd Iawfo1)>fa6 craves farther tnoderation and Hthitav 
%Um$ whether in princes or snbjects, of their iemptrei is ^n- 
guitnsybr. of their greatness, as this E^irl hete^ aAdtrUtoy^* 
ther^t whatftoev^ ibow it cat rf , ittd ho#etek> hf6t6ries 'ip^Ot 
iberedfi besides thAt moderation \hkk ddly aiid religion ri^ 
qsh^i^ in so far as tooihel poKcy, will be fdund but sOphi^, 
and no^^good ^lief« when it is well exanrin^. In aU thi^ 
tfaei^fore We c^ ackno5¥ledge no fa^lt; but on the cotttfit^» 
UaAieSfy #ffe«tUal friettddii{>9 and a due and provident wisdom- 
hvaUMngthening himietf against his eiiemies, and onder|Nnclp« 
pitig#s tfCHase mdst wiidy and mon circumspectly. " * 
Where is then his feult? jre Will say, and what was the cattse^ 
df hta rain? for we Add lie #a^ rtdned in tb« end. Truly Ve^ 
must not account of all that have fillen, that they have fauhn 
ed^ that'b a great errofin our judgements, and too commoii| 
that by finding faults iik others, We may be thought the^wisJ 
ear^ yet it is not hard to find his fault, if we will believe hi^ 
enemies speeches set down by our historians; for though h^ 
£riends fear nothing, and see nothing but his greatness, which 
is brtit a vain fear, hrs enemies see further, as enemies are. 
quieker sighted in £iuks, or wodld seem to espy further: m 
their ^^peech ye shall find these gross and lewd faults; 1. Ah 
insatiuble cupidity, and theh they explain in what, in avarice^ 
3. Then an impotent tyranny, two great faults, tyranny and 
avarice, sufficient to bring down, and such as has often brought 
down Kings as well: as subjects. And that we may not thrak 
that ttiere was but an idle disposition in him, and but a natu- 
ral inclination, which he bridled, and sufiered not to debord, 
they tell us the effects of them. I. Of his avarite, and that 
unjust, as all avarice is, If it be properly avarice, he sei2ed on 
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ficMtmeifs {latrimooiefy be hkmdf by lair» and irithotit Uw« 
2. Of his tjntmj and oppression, be gave the p2^m&oj of 
aiean men, as a prey to his dependers; and yet fortber, them 
ibai.iprKhstoDd bis pleasure, be berried^ or caosed make snray 
by.t|ueves or brigandss he advanced new men to the Ugbest 
bpmimb pbcii^ ihma in the room of ancient hmHitig* If 
any man spadce a free word, tasting o{ libetty, it cast bim jiq 
losatfaan bis life. These faults indeed are great ones^ if cbey 
wese . trae, and such as merited that tlwir end should ba?e 
baemas jt was; these arf indeed errors both in poliqf^ and lui- 
Bianity, in private m^ or in juinces, in sm^ or great, in 
whatever person »m} tb^ were woitby to be detested, and 
abpminated by ail men, if they were true, for our authors say 
&ot that tliey were true. I say agsuo, if thqr were true ex* 
p{«ss}^ for they do but report th^ as the vdce of hi^^ene- 
smes, who did exaggerate things as enviously as they could, 
as that, amongst odier speeches of theirs^doth witness, i^iere 
they say, that all the riches of the country were hei^>ed upoA 
<^ie family} ths^ there were so many gr«at Earls and Barom; 
of them, that they had so much fQwer and poteiMy, tbat the 
K^ reigned but by their license and ^ourteisy, asitwere* 
As foft the author's own judgement heceo^ besides w|iat Jie 
s^ before, that they were amplified in the most odioiis num- 
ner, he subjoins th^e and such like q^eecbes as those, mmf- 
of them w^e true, many besides the truth, and augm^ied. 
^(bove it, to procure hatred unto them* So be leaves the 
judgement uncertain, and tells not what things were true, and 
what false and augmented, which we ought to discern and 
"^ separate, if it be pc^sible, to make a right judgement: fcr tfab 
is indeed the cr^it of calumny, to mingle tntth with fefoe* 
bood, that something being known to be true, the rest maj 
pass for such also* But prudence will sift and separate them 
and winnow them in a right judgement^ both tbat wbkfeiis 
true, from that which is false, and in eyery pqint laid figaiittt 
him, so much as it hath of truth, from timt falsdbood whidi. 
is mingled with it; for calumniat<n*s are e:iLcellent mtb^ 
mixtures and compositions of truth and falsehood^ so that 
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there ts greait aCtaaiiveness reqaired to distiogiiith b^wtstt 
them y^ if ^"^ ^^U atrend to them, it may be they mU be 
discerned. Let us then consider the {KU-ticularSy and .what 
l^urtkitlars we find in any of those to be troe, let us isAokom^ 
ledge ill what is not so, let us reject as £Use, and reotomer 
ntoqgst those that are but amplified and augmented £or eniry: 
after which rule we shall find in effect the last three to be 
those which are most true; 1. The riches; 2. The number; 9» 
The puissance of the house and name of Douglas: md yet oc^ 
simply true as they set them down, for th^y amplify thefia aW 
so to stir envy, unless we interpret it favourably: for. not all 
the riches of .the country, nor all the honour was in their 
hands, though there were more in theirs than b any others 
at that time; yet there hath been more, both riches and bon^ 
ours, in the h^ds of some other before; for the Oimmtngi 
jure accounted to have been greater, aad that their power mm 
beyond the King's powers it was fiibej. their power being, hut 
a dependent and subordinate, and could not be sufiposed to, 
have been so great, so united, though they were of one name^ 
as was seen afterwards. And howeverwe find it was thought 
so of before in the first Earl^ time, yet he never used it to 
the King's prejudice, after that he was informed of his rights 
which was now out of question, but these carry no fault 
in them. The rest which carry fault in them^ the first two^ 
avarice and tyranny, are to be tried by the effects: the third, 
tatdng to himself the noblemen's patrimony, by law and besides 
law. What he did by law take from them was not theirs; what 
besides law, we hear of no instance given. There is a fiict may 
$eem so in the Earldom of Murray^ which he took not to him** 
self, but to his brother: ndther was that the patrimony, but th^ 
title and dignity, of which we have spoken already, an^ k^ 
was but i small matter. The fourth and fifth, bis kilting and 
fobbing by thieves, and his dependers invadmg of other men's 
patrhnontes, are of the same quality; for we hear of no in- 
stance, bearing any wrong; neither of the sixth and seventh, 
suivancing of new men wrongfully, or kiUiog of men for free, 
speeches. And truly raising of new aind mean men was the 
ll^ipg that h^ and his^ house did ever dislike very macb, an4. 
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«idi tfai gYOiuid dl the&r 4iccprd ^k the Livrng^oaa fdd 
Crkbto|EMi^ And I- Iwpe no man will call Imbrothar m new 
itiaii. Satfajtt to be short, when we htvQ sifted them all, we 
#^ nothing but; £dsebood and calunaniest and^gravatumt to 
iftoveonf)!, which makes it no tratht for a truth aufincptted 
» dkninifliod, is no 3mg^ tmthi thoogh otherwise it were 
Iruc in substance, 

< Whe»fofe, iDavfOg these speechee sis the speeches ctf hk 
Mf nOtSt that is to sajr, fcr caksaaniesi as tbey are €aUe4> and 
as^ they at^ indeed, ve will come to tint wUdi is of gn^er 
^ight, anctfeikiwsinthe^athctfVovnaaflDe, Anmm per 
^ insotemi he was of an ^nsoktlt qiind pf luidself, ^kh one^ 
%HMbh bemg the judgement ot one of 4be most learned and 
jnditidus ^ffitert, I will not corneal, but leave it in the nnd* 
dle^ and soberly crave to h^yt it w^bed, that we may see 
whether tht^re be any necessity to make m think sp cr nptj, 
fmr if is historical only which I m^ think he bath found in 
fatt ^B bo hath had leisure and perused his histc^isf, o( 
wbkh we are scarce, vi^. That he grew . by suocesa to that 
unpoteticy of commanding his affections, that he had his ears 
^osedirom the free -admonitions of his friends^ Notbiog is 
ipore* pernicious, nor h there a more certain prc^nostic of 
ruin lo follow, than when men are so puft up with the.opin* 
ipn of their own wisdom^ that they disdain 'and contemn to 
Ijear, and to weigh the judgement of others: yet this that 
follows is an extreme high degree of it, that men might not 
dissemble their minds in silence, to hold their peace at thosci 
things which they could not approve^ was not sure Qor saf^ 
for them, which ought to be safe for all men to^ay nothinf 
and keep their xrnnds to themselves and God, which no other 
man, no not a man's self can command altogethei': he is obe- 
dient that obeys in the rest: the mind Is Ins. that made it, and 
falfi search it, over which no man should usurp. The can^ 
of all this ill follows, the abundance of |tatterecs^ and ^ving 
^ar to them; a natural, l^t a pestiferous fsmlt, natural |o aU 
great men, and small, in their own kind: men are given to. 
delight in what they believe, and to beBeve easily most good oif 
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th^ielws^ wlkem they kve njost of thy,aiid fbraSundwice of 
flsAerers wh^ w^ift9 thefrf« Diogeites ^id. h^ hid bit owfi 
paragU^; :tbe mousfe was, if linen faikd:: y^i mea nfe^cr fUI; 
and perhaps failed not him. He whom all the woiM fltttet^ 
€d, Alexander did he MX flatter Diogenes? W^t was hii, 
speech to him but a flattery both of himself* and DtOgenes? 
or else aa error concserning them bothi ix^faeii he Mid, 
if I were not Alexander, I would be Diogeii)ir4 So com-* 
niflnis;it, so^ natural is it; but notwithstanding it is hurtfet 
wd tio be avoided^ and the more carefully to be taken 
heed of, the more common an^ the more natural it is: M 
h^^tbe frirest of the piay that is most wary of it, and aci 
couBtS it . his greatest perfecticm, to know his imperfection i 
f nd h^ is most accomplished that best knows his defeas, ^nd 
wishes for helps, and knows he hath need of them. Out of 
doid»t thesQ were enough to bring ddwn ihore than one Earl 
i£ Douglas. As for that niHhich is further said of him; his old 
tnetnic^ were drawn to law to jilfcad their cause before the 
same man, both judge and party, of whom many were spoiled 
of their goods, some of their lives? some, to eschew the un- 
just judgem^it, took vohmtary ^^le unto them; ^nd that 
lirhicb b said of thdr dependers, they overshot themselve?; 
ca\rele$s of all judgements^ because none could contiend with 
them in judgement, to all sort of licentiousness, robbing and 
Stealing holy tbingSy profane things, andslayingthem they could 
get their bands over: neither kept they any bridle or meas- 
ure in their wickedness. Of all this concerning his depend- 
er^. being $0 generally and almost hyperbolically conceived, 
I cpuW wish among so many, that there had been some in- 
stance set down, that we ^ight the better have known it, 
and dwc^med it. This, I am sure cannot be without hyper- 
bole: that they did commit some gratuitous wickedness, that 
. is, fltich as was for no good to them nor profit, and without 
. Ipin, pleasure or jH-ofit, having ftp caiise in the world for 
ihem, but only to keep their hands in use of v^ickedness, lest 
beiitg disaccustomed from ill, $ome honest thought might 
come into their mind that might tame them from^ their wick- 
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editess aod vilefMSs* So strange 'a conclusion woidd Iiate 
liad dear and piamantecedents and not a few t>f tlKne. It k 
bard to believe this upon any man's word, chiefly such a one 
9$ lived not in those times, nor was eyevwitness, as we say of 
things, who by snch.sp^dies would have us^ conceive more 
than he could, or by any could be expressed in words. But 
what one msm co«ld only gather out of Mstories, we might 
also have gadio^ed by the same history,, if he. had named his 
authors, or shown the way dF hH collecting it firpm theace. 
But tjiere being no Ibotsteps of such enormities in the history 
ies which we have, that can lead us to this, I know not if we 
be bound so to reverence any man's-person,as to receivjeicab* 
solutely. That which follows is of the same Jcmd, idieram 
the evils of those times are amplified, that it fell out wdl for 
Scotland that England had their own civil wars in those days^ 
otherwise Scotlaiid had sunk under the burden: for fint, 
their civil wars hoai this time, which was from 1444, until 
I4'48, were not great, and but secret grudgings only, llie 
commotion oiBlue'^Beardw^ not until .144§, and in Kent by 
John Cade in 1450; then the foreign wars with England' 
might have moved the discord at home, a3 they had done (dten, 
and men fit for warlike employment, and given to arms,' 
should have bad mattar to exercise themselves upon the com^ 
mon enemy, who in time of peace, for want of such employ* 
inent as they are inclined to, are the cause of much evil at 
home. Last of all, we find the contrary by experience; for 
notwithstanding of these dissenticms and disorders, yet thejr 
cbjtained a notable victory over the English, by the same 
Douglases, who were accounted so disorderly, in time of 
of peace, but hfive ever proved in the ey^s of all men hoa-i^' 
purable and dutiful in war, their enemies not being aUe to- 
detract from their manifest and evident worth- 

The occasion of this victory fell out thus, we heard how 
after the burning of Ahiwick by James Douglas, younger 
brother to the Earl, a truce was made for seven yean^ not-* 
withstanding which, in this year, as woidd seem, or in the* 
next at farthest, the English, without any regard of thetrucc- 
ji^ade inroads u|)on Scotland., spoiled, furrowedj^ and burnt tU^ 
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^Ukges hr and Wide Ithcfe.they wenti whi^ the Scots MmM 
not suftr ta ptss uprevtnged: wherefore to cry quit wiHi 
them, they entered England, and refuraed iinto them as much* 
hort.as they hdd received) and the storm fell chiefty upon 
Omiberland, from whence the beginniog of the tronbles had 
arisen, which was by this incursioa almost reduced tiM wil;^ 
demess. When news hereof were I»-oUght to Lockbii; ihey 
gave order for levying of an army of 40>000 ^«n, as 
some write, intending t^ bring Scotland under their ' subjec- 
tion, which theythougbt would not be hard to do^ iff respect 
the country had been so lately wasted and impoverished, as' 
ako fw that they knew their divisions at home: therefore 
having made a levy of the best and choice soldiers, the 
Sari of Northumberland i» made general, and there was join- 
ed wkh bim a certain man, called Magnus (only a gentle- 
man bom) who had given good proof of his valour many 
times in France, where he had been brought up, and trained 
in the fragrs from hb youth. This man b^aiing great hatred^ 
to the Scots and beii^ too conident of his ^wn sufficiency, 
is sttd.to have ob^aiived of the King of Enghnd, for the re- 
ward of bis service, whatever lands he couU Wn from them 
for Jiimsdf andhis.toirs in perpetual inheritance. He wa^ 
remark^ly by his hn§ ^d red beard, and was therefore 
caUefl by the En^isb, Magnus Red-beard, and by the Scots 
in dertfion, Magnus with the red mane, as tho' his beard had 
been^s^ihorse's mane, because of the length and thickness 
thereof. 'X^e manuscript cajleth him Magnus with the red 
Aa»^, taking the. word nume, for the Frfench word, whicH 
signifioth ^ hand: but the attentive reader may perceive the' 
er?or, wid how it was a word merely Scotch, and used by the" 
ScotS'^i^ derision. 

The Jf ing of Scou hearing of this preparation ni England, 
caused also levy an army, whereof he made the Earl of Or- 
mond ( George Qr rather Hugh Douglas) general, who iih- 
mediately went into Annandale, through which the English 
army, was to come. Both sides being thus prepared, the En- 
glish havbg past the rivers of Solway and Annan, pitchtheir 
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tamp upon the brink ^f the water (^Sii$k. THe Scti^ tmfdu 

0d towards tkem} and they hearing of their approadi, mad« 

Ihemtthres ready^ so that being crnne witMn tight 'of one 

aeotherf they ranged their men in order of bcittle^ In die 

right wing of the' English army was this Magnus yAk the 

red mane, in the left Sir John Peimington with the W^li* 

met^ the middle bslltle was led by the Eaii of Northumbe^ 

)sind himsctf . On the ^ots side was the Barl of Oirmond in 

tb^ tniddle battle over against Nc^faubiberkbdi and Wiffiiim 

liYaUaoe of Craigie opposed Magnus, and against Sir* Jobti 

^ennington was phiced the knight of CarIa^(!K!h|' ealkd 

Maxwell, and Johnston of Johmtoti, '^»4th many'inknd gtfi- 

Uemen, saith the manuscript, becaiise they had no greartoa« 

fidebce in their own Ann^indale men, who t^re m(M>e let 

upon sp(Hl than victary. Ormond ^'^ihortetb the army in 

few words, telling them, tha* they had great reason to hope 

fcr tiie victory, b&tause they had taken arm^, being proTt>ked 

^i^eto; and that it dOiild not be, but that so jiHit a cme 

sbouk} have a happy event? Only^brfiave yourself es vs*- 

^ly^ abate the pride of the enemy wt& a ^i6tabie '^eifi^t^ 

apd so you shaU t«ap^ long lastityg fretit'of ta^ ^li^^ trxreL 

iVhen: the. English archek*s'ffidia*hoy tlte iSc^ts,- iMA their 

arrow? from afar, WlUiatn Walftfce3<lrfed out with a loud 

voice, so as hi was'»heard by his folFowers, why shMld we 

^axid still thus to be ■ wounded 'afar off? fdUow mej Isteys he, 

a^d let tis join in hand-s<rokes, "where true valour jsto be 

seei?: and so marching forward, and the rest fdUowihg his 

efamplei they made so fierce an «toset^ that they qnkfe dVer- 

tbrew the right wing thereof. M^ghus pereeiVin'^ tiiat, 

being^more niindftil of hii honour acquired in time -pirtt than 

of the present danger, resolved either to restore eke battle, 

or lose his life with credit, pressed forward against "WsiUace of 

Craigie, to have encountered hitn; but ere he could Ccktkt at 

him, he was encompassed about by the Scotsmen, and ^ain* 

his death put the English in such a fear, for they had great 

confidence in his^ valour and conduct, th^tt they, without 

any further resbtance, t\>med their backs, and fl^ in great 
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diiorfer, Thfe Scots pursued so fiercely and eagerly that 
there was more of the enemies sUin in the chase, than in the 
battle, chiefly upon the brink of the river of Solway, where 
the tide being come in^ the river was not passable, and such 
as adventured to take it were drowned* There were slain in 
this battle 3000 English, and amongst those their great M^- 
nus, and the Scots deadly enemy, who had presumed so of 
victory* A notable example to teach men not to be over 
confident in things of such uncertain events as are the 
• wars; and as our proverb is, Not to sell the bear's skin befqre 
keite slain* There were slain besides him eleven knights of 
good account and xK>te! of the Scots were lost but 600. There 
were taken prisoners a. great number, amongst whom were Sir 
John Pennington, smd Sir Robert Harrington kxi^ghts, and the 
Lord Piercy son to the Earl of Northumberlaikl, whilst he 
helped hisr father to his hc»:se, who d^reby escaped taking. 
There was also so great store of spoil got, as no man remem- 
bered so much to have been got at any battle before: iqr 
the English, trusting to their number, and the strength 
of their army, together with the opinion ot their enemies' 
weakness, through dissention and variance, as they supposed, 
had brought with theni their best furniture, and richest stuff, 
in full assurance of victory^ Wallace of Craigie being sore 
wounded in the fight, was carried home, and died within 
t;hr^' months after. The Earl of Ormond having gotten this 
honourable victory, conveyed the chiefest of the prison- 
ers to Lochmaben, and then repaired to court, where he was 
joyfully met, and received of all, with all sort of honour that 
could be, envy herself not daring to open her mouth against 
him. - . • 

The King did highly commend him for this exploit, and 
exhorted him and the Earl Douglas his brother, that as their 
predecessors bad ofte^, as they also had done, defended the 
estate of Scotland wirh their labours and virtue, in most 
perilous times, and had given large proof of their valour 
and coyrage-, tliat so , they would at home accustom them- 
■'■■'-■■'• ^ ^* LI 
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selves to modesty, that they themselves would abstain, and that 
they would contain their friends firom injuries toward the 
weaker sort: their power and puissance, which they had acquir- 
' ed by so many of their deserts towards their Kings, hb prede* 
" cessors; and the country, that they would employ it rather in 
suppressing of robbers and disordeHy men, than to make more 
such by conniving at them; that this only was lacking to their 
full praise, which if they would add, they should find by ex- 
perience there was nothing more dear unto him than the ad- 
vancement of the house and name of Douglas. To this the 
Earl Douglas replied, he being the elder brother, and find^ 
ing that this speech was chiefly directed to him, with greaj 
submission, and promised to do as his Majesty had exhorted 
them: and so they were dismissed, and returned hmne to 
their own houses with great honour and applause both of 
Prince and people, to whom they had by thb victory pur- 
chased great quietness: for ndther w^e the English border- 
■^ crs able to iifvade them-any more, nor the King of England 

to send down a new army (which fiain he woukl have done) 
4 by reason of the civil war which ensued shortly after at home: 

so that he chose rather to have jpeace with Scotland, in regard 
of the case he was then in, than war: wherefore he sent ambas- 
sadors, and obtained a truce for three years, the Scots think- 
ing it no less expedient for them, In a case not unlike to his, 
through intestine dissention, though not open insurrection a- 
gainst the King. For notwithanding all this service done to 
the King and country, the malice of such as w:ere the ene- 
mies of the Douglasses was no whit abated; nay, their worth, 
the more it was shown, and the more brightly that it did 
shine, it did so much the more stir envy in their ill-willers, 
whose secret practices still continued, and whose credit in 
court seemed still to increase against them. Crichton, who 
before had be6n sent ambassador to Charles VII. of Frapce, 
for procuring a wife to the King, had concluded a match fcwr 
him with Mary daughter to Arnold Duke of Guelders, who, 
by her mother the Duke of Burgundy's sister, was come of 
the Blood-Royal of France, was now returned juito Scotland 
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with her in the year 1448* This service and her favdiJr 
increased his credit greatly with the King; which the Earl 
Douglas perceiving, was nothing pleased with it; but being 
discontented, obtaining leave of the King, he withdrew himself 
from court, seeing his error Of having been contented that 
Crichton should be employed in that honourable message^ 
thinking himself well rid of him by this his absence; which 
practice of court succeedeth sometimes happily, as it did 
against the Boyds in King James Illd's time in the very 
like case, yet it did not so now, but turned to the greater ad- 
vantage and advancement of his enemy. Crichton was well 
contented with his retiring, esteeming it his gain to be so rid 
of him from the King's ear and presence. 

Whilst they concorded thus, in their discord, both willing 
one thing in so contrary minds, to wit, the Earl Douglas's ab- 
sence, there fell out an accident that occasioned his longer 
absence, not from the court only, but out of the country also. 
Richard Colvill of Ochiltree was an enemy, and bare deadly 
feud to John Auchinleck of Auchinleck, a friend and depender 
of the Earl Douglas, whom the Earl having sent for to come to 
him to Douglas castle, for such business as he had to do with 
him, the said Richard having notice of the said Auchinleck's 
journey, notwithstanding he knew he went towards the Earl^ 
'whether stirred up by the Earl's enemies at court, or to pot 
an affront upon him, or leaning to their credit for impunity, 
or out of impatience or presumption, or contempt of the Earl 
in respect of his withdrawing from court, not regarding him^ 
or fearing his displeasure or anger, he lay in i^ait for him by 
the way, and set upon him with a number of armed men, 
•where after some small conflict, Auchinleck was slaiuj^ 
and divers of his friends and servants with him. The Earl 
Douglas having notice hereof, the fact touching him so near- 
ly in the person of his friend and follower in his service, 
coming towards him, and sent for by him, he was so incen- 
sed therewith, that whether distrusting the ordirfary course 
of justice, as wherein he might be eluded by his enemies then 
guiders of court, or impatient of delay, or not accounting it 
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SO honourable for him, nor so awful an example to others, 
concluding immediately to revenge it, and vowing solemnly 
he should be avenged before he either ate'or drank, he took 
horse immediately, and with the readiest of his friends rode 
* to the castle of Ochiltree, forced it, and slew the said Richard 

Colvill, and all the males within the castle that were come 
' to the age of men. This opened the mouths of men divers- 

ly, according to their divers humours, some condemning his 
cruelty, some commending his courage, some saying that he 
had gone too far and done too much, others that he could do 
no less; that he had ]\x&t pause, and that he had be^n ill used, his 
friend slain, his honour interested; that such kind pf justice 
best became him. His enemies at court, took hold of it, 
' aggravating it to the King, calling it an insolent fact, against 

^ law and custom! and however Colvill had deserved it, which 

they ^ould not deny, yet it was a perilious example, prejudi- 
ci?il to ax order, and to the King, to whom the punishing of 
such things belonged^ so that the King became highly offencl^ 
I edthpr^at. 

• Hereupop the Earl Douglas, partly to give place to his 
prince's ^nger, partly upon some remorse, as all blood hath 
ever some touch ^nd sting of . conscien(:e with it, the next 
year being the year of jubilee, procured a licence from the 
King to go to Rome, pretending be would dp penance for 
the said slaughter j but, as his enemies did interpret it, to 
shew his greatness to foreign princes a^d nations. Before he 
took his journey, having a care of l^is house, and Ijeingoutof 
hope to have children of his own, as having been seven or 
eight years married without children, he procured his second 
brother Jam^s to be received by the King, and confirm^ in 
the Earldom after hjmself. There went with him in com- 
pany a great number of noblemen and gentlemen, such as the 
Lord Hamilton, Gray, Salton, Seton, Oliphant and Forbes; 
also Calder, Urquhart, Campbell, Fraser, Lawders of CrotUt* 
"^ arty, Philorrh and Bass, Knights, with many other Gentle- 

men of great account. He went first to Flanders, and frori^ 
tjience by lapel to l^ari^^ where he ^as hono.qrably recejve^ b^ 
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tbf King oi FrzBce, whom some call Lewis XI. but it must 
, needs be Charles VII. who lived till the years H60, some ten 
years after this jubtlee, which behoved to be in the year H50. 
The remembrance of the good service done by his uncle at 
Bauge) and his grandfather at divers times,. and, at last, for 
spending his life for him at Vernoi!, was not yet worn put of * 
Charles's memory, in regard whereof, and for the place he 
carried, ^nd the public league between the cohotries, he omitted 
no kind of honour undone to him that was fit for his quality 
and rank, frqm thence he took his journey towards Rome, 
which was filled with the expectation of his coming. He 
had taken from Paris with him his youngest brother George, 
a young man, who was there at schools, and of whom there 
was great expectpition^ but hp died by the way, to hisgreat grief- 
He is said by the manuscript to have been nominated bishop 
of Punkeld; and that he was to be inagurated at Rome. 
Buchanan also saith it, perhaps following the manuscripc^ but 
they both forget that hif eldest brother Henry is said by the 
same manuscript, in the life of their father, to have been 
bishop of Dunkeld; and this George died before he was fif- 
teen years of age. I uke it also to be an oversight in the 
same Buchapin, that be saith that this George was destinatcfl 
to be Earl by the King*s permission, after his brother, whp 
had no chjldreni for it is against reason, that he being young- 
est of many brethren, worthy men, should have been prefer- 
red before them, while he was but yet a child at school. 

While the Earl was thus in his pilgrimage, his enen^ies slept 
not at home, but, taking the opportunity of his absence, di^i 
both blame him at the King's hand, by all invention they 
could devise, apd stirred up such of the common people as had 
received any wrong of any man, ro complain to the King, 
alledging they had received it by the Earl of Douglas's frienus 
or servants, and iJy such ways moved the Kin*g to cause seek 
Symington, then baillie to the Earl in Douglasdale, and to cite 
and summon him to answer to such crimes as were laid to the 
^rl's charge, for the actions perhaps of his dtptnders and* 
^lien^Sf or at least for sucfi things as his |^ord had ncitlie/ 
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cdtnmandedy lieither perhaps heard of. Symington fooldng 
for no equity at their hands who moved such a citatioo, choos* 
ed not to come into judgement, buffering things to pass rather 
for flon-compearanc-e, than to compear^ not knowing the 
state of things, or how to answer, having neither knowledge 
of fhem by himself, nor direction, nor information from his 
Lord. Upon this occasion his enemies laid hold, interpreted 
this his non-com pearaoce in the most odious sort, and called 
it contumacy, and what grievous name they could devise; so 
they moved the King to send his servants to apprehend him, 
and would gladly have proceeded with all extremity against 
him, exclaiming against his presumptuous contempt of the 
King, and telling the King,* that his royal authority was be- 
come a mockery, and despised by every base fellow; that by 
his lenity he did but foster the malapertness of the wicked 
sort; that by impunity new doors were opened to new mis- 
doers; with such other speeches, in the most vehement man- 
ner they could, to have dipped the King in blood, and cut oBT 
all hope, as far as in them lay, of reconcilement betwixt 
them. But he, not being so far alietiated as yet from Doug- 
las, howbeit the complaints of so many had stirred up- some 
dislike, and taken impression in his mind, was not moved 
with their^ speeches to that high degtee, but persisted in his 
opinion to satisfy the complainers in their losses of goods by 
goods, but not to meddle with any man's blood: wherefore 
he caused Symington to be set at liberty, and commanded him 
only to satisfy the complainers.'^ But he who could neither 
answer without information, nor satisfy without dir^ction^ 
humbly besought his Majesty, that since he had not informa- 
tion, and could not answer, being but a servant, and cmac- 
^uainted with business; seeing also he was not collector of his 
master's rents, but oaly commander of his servants, it would 
jplease him to delay the matter till his Lord returned, whom 
hp expected within few months, who he doubted not, both 
could and would answer to whatsoever complaint, and satisfy 
sufficiently at his Prince's pleasure, whatsoever damage' he 
fhpold have beea found to do to any man, Tliis seemed 
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moit rc^onable,that tlt« Earl himself slumld b^ beard fir$t»iiiidl 
not condemned unheard, and in his absence; and there could 
be no grel^rejodice in a short detay. Wherefore the King 
condescended to it, and yet notwithstanding! being imparttaar 
ed by the oiukitBde of new complaints^ he sent William Sin- 
clair Eari of Orkney, a near cousin to the Earl of Douglas^ 
being chancellor for the chne, to intromit with bis goods and 
rents in Cralloway and fXmglas, to satisfy complainers therein 
with: but it was to no purpose, for he was eluded, and almost 
mocked by the tenants. He alledged, and reported to the 
King, that was done by the instigatibn of the Earl of Or* 
mond, that He ws»^o frustrate^ for the Earl Douglas had coou 
raitted to him the managing of- bis estate in his absence, and 
he greiitly disdained that Orkney, being sa ttear of blood and 
alliance to them, should hav^ undertake^ that charge. IW 
King irritated herewith, as a coateippt of his autl^ority; 
caused heralds to b0 directed, or pursrvaats; to summop 
all the nadae of Douglas, zn&^mf favoitur^sj xo compear upi> 
on a certflun day^ and the Earl himself irhhirt threescore days^ 
which being expired', and none compearing, diey wepre de« 
iMkineed rebels. Thea th^ Kiug himself went wsii an army in^ 
to G^oway, wherej at his first entry, having forced their^oap^i^ 
taftisto retire to rtieir sfJ^gths^a saaall number of hirhpsr, 
whMst thefy followed th^ r^b^ls uncircumspectly through strait 
places, were beaten back' Upon the King, not without some 
disgrace, llie King nibved with great indignation hereat^* 
went and assaulted tb^if (thief forts; and first he took^'tbe 
castle of Lochmaben without great trouble X2r travel; theneaf^, 
with great toU and wearying of his men, the castle of Douglasy* 
which he razed to the ground. > He commanded ' the larmerS]i 
tenants and labourers of the ground, to pay their rents to hi& 
collectors, until such time as the complainers were satisfied^ 
with their Lord's goods. 

These things being reported, (thus as they were dcMie) to* 
the Earl Douglas, while' he was yet at Rome, moved him 
greaMy, and greatly astofii^ed them that were in his com- 
'gssnji so that many withdrenr ^lem^elvei*, fearing what it might 
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torn to; and he, with the few that remained with kiai| made 
what haste they could homeward. 

As he came through Eaglaod* he was honourably enter- 
tsMied by the King and Queen there: But when he approach- 
ed near to the borders of Scotland, he staid a little time, 
and sent his brother James before to. try the KingV miod to* 
wards him; which when he found to be pia<)ablie» he returned 
home, was kindly received, and lovingly admonished to put 
away from him disorderly personsj especially the men of An* 
fisadaley who bad in hist absence committed foany outrages and 
cruelties. Tlus when he had faithfully protnised to perform^ 
he was not only received iciW bts. forager place c^.faveur, but 
was also made lieuia:iant^genetal of the .whoi^ kingdom of 
Scotbnd^ And this waa the bitter fruit of his perilous pilgrim*^ 
^e^ that hereby.he loosed the rei«s to lus enemies, and gave 
them power so fiu* to prevail, as to embark the King m open 
quarrel against Jum, even to the -ci^tii^ down of his houses, 
and t&tromittiog with his revenue!* This noF withstanding was 
eith^ ifair.wifddm, or the account atid respect of i^^iplace.and 
person, that the Kt«g, who had dpile. him SH^b bar«i and dis* 
grace» could be contented so to forget it^ receiving hjoi so £ir 
intOifavouriandad^vancitighimy whateyev bl?me.or4<Qpiitaiioa 
may. :be f aid upon: him' for hi^ jourmy whkh. was ^.rashly 
takenon/and which had so da&geroust aj^^quel, yet this retreat 
from.that stonir cannot but be coa^end^di ^f^. l^is.des^tericy 
wha^rver it were, acknowledged to have.be^n great, which 
^ded htm through such billows &nd surges to so p^ceable a 
port and haven. And it weae tg be> wished that writers bad 
set down by what means this was brought to "pass, for the oMre 
perfect Understanding of the history,. Bat we must bear with- 
liiis amongst many <tther defects that are to be ^nd ia 
theim. ...... 

Now whatever wisdom, though undescribed in the parti;" 
cular, may appear to be in this, as much unadvisedness is evi. 
dent ib that which he did immediately after, in his jovurney to^ 
England; for, without acquainting the King, he w^nt to the 
court of England, and bad privy conferi^Qce with thap King> 
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goG^^ uki^n Q»t of SpQ^lftQdi smi mt rmoved by the wtrdmsa: 
qf £figUn4; but tbisjcjiiispf thi^ Hgbt^ it iir^fy the gream sut* 
ejcion 4i4 it mAve in hU otyn Kiogf nrho c«ithi not thtok it 
0<rQba|^> that bfi being 0t tb^t plaei;^ ef that cfHuage, of tbat 
naiure, iwi^ldf upon siub an oci:a«oa <^l|r» taki^ such a joitc« 
ney. The tru^ cause is (faoug|)t to be, that he wcot to treat 
of certain conditions for bif as»scance to be gixen to theKui^/ 
of England against his oohilitj, with vhom he was then ta hard 
terms^ the wars of the bouse of York b^'nniog to spring up^' 
which increased afterward so mightily, ;^nd pcexaikd, to th« 
ejecting kirn out of his kingdom. ^ 

This thp ^aeen of England either foreseeing os fearing sajne 
other fiifch like enterprise against hft husband, had dealt with 
tho'Earl Doughs when he came hoine through England from 
Ronnie the year before, tp strengthen them by his help, and ap^ 
fMuntfd him to r^oro (or perfprmance, and perfecting of all 
conditioQj.ojf agreemcoit* But we find ho efiectof this agree-' 
ment and cqpditbnfi, whether becaufe thsit qf^nspiraey of the 
tluke of York was; not ^. come to maturity, apd mo pouglad 
tais not ^n^oyedy being pre^rentedty death, which fell ouc 
shortly after this) or bectasse they were ni^ fully agrctjed, is un*^ 
certaio: neither is it specified what tt^e conditions were, ^onlf 
it is cfTJecEured that tbef were the sam«, or such like as the 
same King Henry VI. gr^ed afterward to the Earl qf Angus 
in th^ time q£ lames III. which if they were» they were no* 
srajrs prejudie«l to the K^ing of Scotland, ^s shall appear there,' 
^et being don^ witi^iut hi$.koowiedge» it gave occasion either 
to tiae natural jealousy of princes to think hardly of it, by his 
^wn mere rji^otiou, or to his enemies, so to construct it to the 
Kiogf ^nd atir him up hy their speeches to that suspicion which 
b,<e inclined to, of bo^h which be opght to have been wary and 
tKOt ^^ havp givei} such ground to the one, or to the other, by 
such a iwitt^fj undertaken without the King^s allowance^ 

Whetfier at his return he acquainted the King with what 
had pas^ betwixt him and the Kmg of England is Qot certain, 
Sind fmr writier^ seem to say the contrary; yet in that he 
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brought letters from the Queen of England to the Queen of 
Scottoody and she thereupon interceded for him: it b not im- 
probable that he bath acquainted her, and also the King with 
the truth of the wh(^ business) which whether the Kiog 
did not believe, or if hb jealousy remained not the lenj and 
that he was not willing there should be such an accessbn and 
increase of the EarPs greatness, who, he thought was greater 
already than was safe for a Kiog. He pardoned him the 
fimk at the intercession of the Queen and some nobles; but be 
took from him the office of lieutenant, and all other public 
charge, that so he might be made unusefol and unserviceable to 
the King of England, or at least not so able to aid lum, and so 
he might be frustrate of the conditions so liberaUy pronused 
unto him from thence. He restored also his old enemy Crich- 
ton to the office of cliancellor, and the Earl of Orkney was 
naade Ueutenant. Thus not only disappointed of his hope% but 
disgraced at his Prince's hands, both by being himself depress- 
ed, and his enemies advancedy he was incensed against all the 
courtiers, taking aU to proceed from their instigation. Bot 
more especially bis anger was bent against Crichton, both as 
the ancient enemy of his house, and also as the chief author 
of all this present disgrace, by his surmisings) transported here- 
with, be gave way to his passion to carry him to a course some- 
what more than civil, which until that time he had tempered, 
retaining it with the bridle of equity, and himself within the 
compass of the laws. Now whether alogether, and only for 
these Causes foresaid, or if irriuted by a new occasion of mali- 
cious speeches uttered by Crichton, that the kingdom of Scot- 
land would never be at rest so long as the house of Dougbs 
was on foot} that in the ruin thereof stood the good of the 
realm, and peace of all estates; that it was necessary a man of 
so turbulant a nature, so puissant and powerful by his kin- 
dred and alliance, whom no benefits could appease, nor hon- 
ours satiate, should be cut off, and the puWic peace estab- 
lished by his deaths or if Crichton contrived this spetch to 
make Douglas the more odious, and his own quarrel seem the 
juster agunst him (for both are written) so it is, that the Earl 
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caused certsun of bis friends and servants ly in wait for him as 
he was riding from Edinburgh towards Crichton; but he escap- 
ed^ being acquainted with the plot, as some write, well ac- 
companied, and excellently well mounted, but not without 
being wounded himself, and having slain some of his adver* ' 
saries in his escape. Others attribute his escaping not to. any 
foresight or fore-knowledge, but saith, that he was assailed in 
the night at unawares, and being astonished at the iirst, yet 
afterwards recollecting himself, for he was a man of good 
courage, he slew the foremost he met with) and having re- 
ceived some wounds, brake through them, and saved himself 
in Crichton castle, where he remained not long; but his 
wounds being scarce well cured, he convened his friends, and 
coming on the sudden to Edinburgh, had almost surprised the 
Earl Douglas, who was there in quiet manner, and looking 
for no such thing; but he getting advertisement hereof, did a- 
quaint the King that be could no Imager endure Crichtpn's 
hidden malice^ and practices against bis life and estate, and 
now open attempts also; wherefore he desired to be excused^ 
that he could no more repair to court, so long as Crichton was 
there, and so retired himself to his house, to remain as a mal-^ 
content for a season. 

In the mean time, iinding his enemies thus to increase in. 
credit at court, and with their arpdit, as commonly it cometh ta> 
pass, in number and power, he to strengthen himself sRso on 
the other side against them, entered into » new cdnfederac^ 
witji the Earls of Crawford and Ross, men of the greatest 
puissance and force next the Douglasses, that were in Scot-^ 
land in their times, or rather he renewed the old friendship- 
that had been betwixt them: for their houses were in old time 
in great friendship with the houses of Dou^as, as hath been, 
shewed; and the house of Crawford was particularly obliged, 
imto them by divers'good offices, from, the days of Robert IL 
and in this same man's time had been helped against the OgiU 
vies at Aberbrothock; as his father also bad, at the Earl 
Pouglas's desire, spoiled Kennedy Bishop of St. Andrew's 
bnd$; . aod besides this, Beatri:); Douglas, , the Earl Dougjlas's 
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M&fi vnA diiigHtet t^ o«6 of tiiA fiarV^ ht (^#fdrd, m 
tould hat biit tH! 6f kth t<» this EjdHI. Thie sdm Of tWit bbftd 
wks, Ihiit th^jr sBddld l^Very onb "ds^ tod de^d Aumb^ t»i 
geth^r with thtif BAk^ii khd d^p&AdhHf igdii^t all mb; that 
th^y ^duld hatcf th^ ^tiie frigtidsi Inld i\i^ statue eaM}^, ^di 
Hsemtion al«irays> nild etbep^ibn 6f th^^ diitf t6 thtilr I^ri6e«. 
But wheth^ thfe bond ^;ir^ ndade ttf mw^ as 46m<! wrte^ Ortf 
it Werfe df btd cbtttMti^d bbm balhd tb l^iid, iiud tM r^eW. 
tfd; as tbt)tx^ it w'er^ idtended itt spetM j^gsUiht Q-^hton 
dbd hb j[>artak^rs» arid due bicbptioix t^f tbe ^ihg eitpresily 
cdhtaified ih It; ik uHcertaiii: hb#eVi^i thef $o t>ds6«^^ tbe 
Kibg, thai h^ iDbtpHettd all as done agalhst himself: and tMrc- 
for§ matters being boollsf to j;iublfc hd^tiHt^ bi^t^tixt Dbo^lis 
zM tCKthtbh, and thb country di^idfed liitbfafctions,^ ^irb^ the 
Earb of Graivford ahd Ro^ had ieht i6 CAtMoiAi iM %i^ 
q|> sill frt^ndsltip ieith hiiti as in ^n^my tb tii^ir dk^fcs^iiM^ 
by Virtue df the Ibi'esaid league, hb ab^iikint^ the tihg Mt- 
ykRhy {md WitH afi ydlt^oier^^ e±a|^efdtbd the lisOtp^^i in « 
codsf^^C]^ agi&lnk htrh a¥id his rd^al atitHbrity ^ ahd th^ it IHt 
ttijrd^ti^roliS fdbhtm^i iK^h^^lieh great hbUsH^ and ^dwbrftl 
th^ti had combi^d together. Th^ Sih^ ajpj^hbndihg it to be 
sO| having once settled that opinion in his fhihdj did tJ|Kin that 
^itdildbaildalt h£s ihtert^Hito tons bf the EalrrDbilgfo^'sacUbns, 
ahd fVamed his otnt actions a^a)^iti]^iy agatiist hiol: nehter ^s 
Doughs so fortunate or d¥tums{iect^ as to avt)id the dctisions 
Of fostering that opitiionin the Kitig^ bttk^ as €Oaiitnonlyhat)pcfa- 
eth>, When rdid is tb comb on th%n> all thinjgs woirk Ihat \n)i 
so fared it #lth hin!i iii two f acts^ ThI? fit^st Was on thfe jpcfsoh 
of ihe Lbrd HarHs, Mo was tbo hkrdly used Of him, aJ ip- 
pm^t the bth;^ c*i the tutor rf bbmble, tabl^ jiittly, fA ib, 
thsst hia itatrhge Ih it Seettied to totifirm th^t Which hHi tette- 
niiea alleged agaihii him, khat he exercised hii authority, ttri 
us^ed his priyiiej^es moid absolbtelt thlAi the Kw^ hid itaiA^ 
to be toAtehted ^ith. the ^casion tdf tKfe firtt; atid tbfreof 
was, Sir Wiiliam Harfris of Tcrreglc* ht^'mf feeefa Ae Earl of 
Douglas's ancient d:e;pender| had noW, in thb fro«nl otcottrti 
and divetsity df fictibkis, whether to fA^kt6 the coofti and 
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bHaUlb hk ictbfitlted ii jW^ to fbltew it^ at b^clVtUi incfei^ct 
be hiislik«d things done by th^ borderers ^ho followed Dou- 
|lai^ #tthdra#n bimstlf from fats dependefitej and if h^ sidid 
tidt opfenly with tbe Dther patrty> which he could nor durst 
hardly do, lying vi nttt to Doughs, yet did he not fodloV^ 
bim as he iris wont, add M ckfaer by a real enniity in private 
Or a kitid of neutral in public, bad i^tur«d the like befaaviw 
odr bf ihe Earl to him^ to behave him^lf as nebtral in fai^ af^ 
fiirS) and as be had abstracted hh dependence and attendahce 
frbm him, so the othet abstracted his protectioh frofcn hitn. 
This trhen the Antiahdianls perceived^ they wady upon aH 
stitti bceasion^i made a road, and fdrfoWed his lands; hetsgof 
when he cothpUlned to tk^ Earl, aiid had r^cbived abiwerac- 
cdrdihg to th^ fbrMid tolddeis betwixt them, h% Wdiild hied 
Mtempt some redresi by his oWkl power; and her^pon a^m* 
filing a bomber blF his fMends, he i^ode iht6 Attnatidal^i td Kate 
rfedd^ed them thfc like, and elthter to frecbter Ei^ oWb, or 
to vtpat his Ibfees btit bt thdb goodi. Btit he %ai Over- 
^teO#n 6y thfeihi iAd tikdi prisoAei^i aiid So brought td the 
EdH DM^9 ht^xkivAlh^ hittias bis oWniiervaht^ and tiken 
fithid iiis bourid$ whet* hii jurisdittlon, bf regality or other- 
#lte, Was fejft^hdW, put him to toize. They of tht jui-y fouiid 
him gdilt^i being takeh ifttr he had sfeiz^d the goods, with 
Red-Adftil as they tet^nV it, and ^p beihg cbhvict of theft, he 
#as cbndtmritdi executed, and hinged as a thief^ atid that hbt- 
f^lthstandlbg the Kihg's eat^neit Request fof his lift by letter, 
A pitiable matteir, and gr^atfy to be lamented: and though he 
had ^otne colour of justice, y^t it tasted not so much bf ja^tice 
as df malice, no not of ihdiffercncy, which Would be injustice^^ 
haVittg fey^ to the due circumstancesj so touch as bf partiality 
join^ ^Ikb contbiinpt of the Kiiig and his e^ual retjuest; and 
so h wa^ constructed, and gavfe ttiore jtist Occasions to hi^ ene- 
ihibs t^ur^i^ing, and thb increasing of th^ Kihg's indignation, 
Which by yielding, ahd remitting a little of hii pHvileg^, and 
showing rtisp^fct to the King'is entreaty, he ihight have miti- 
^ted iii s6rhe measure^ and that Without any danger he could 
hav*6 iticolrred by t^e s^d Lord Hatriti's enoiity, althougU hoi 
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ri)Ould have hten hit enemy, and perhaps he might have re- 
gained him to his friendship by remitting the offence The 
other fact which ensued upon this, not so unjust, but made n 
odious, as carrying the odiousness of the other with it, was 
Madellan tutor of Bombie, the chief of that name, and one of 
the principal houses in Galloway, falling at odds with a servant 
of the Earl Douglas, had slain him, and was therefore, with 
his brother, who was paruker of the slaughter, apprehended 
and put in prison in the Treyie, a strong house belonging to 
the £arl. His friends made means to the courtiers, and by 
them to the King; informing him that Douglas carried a spleen 
against a man, more for being a (riend, a favourer and fol- 
lower of the best side (so they called their own) than for kil- 
ling of th^ m^i wherefore they besought him, that he would 
not suffer a gentleman of his rank, who was also a good man 
otherwise, hpwever that had £itllen out in bis htods, to be 
drawn, not to judgement, but to certain and destinate death, 
before one who was both judge and party. By this and such 
{ike information, whereby the ears of princes are deceived, 
while men go about to withdraw their friends from due pun*- 
sshnient, tbay persuade the King to send for Bombie, and 
cake the trial and judgement of him in his own hands, desiring 
the Earl Douglas, that if he had any thing against him, he 
should come and pursue him before the King, Amongst the 
furtherers of this suit Patrick Gray of Foulis, uncle to the 
tutor, was chief: he was directed with the commission, as one 
that both would be earnest therein, being so near to the party, 
and would also be respected, being some way in kin to the 
EarU Douglas having notice of his commission, and perceiving 
thereby they meant no other thing, but to defraud him of 
justice for killing of his servant, which he thought he could 
not suffer with his honour, that he might do what he had 
determined the more calmly, and with le^s offence, as he 
thought, he courteously received the said Patrick Gray, and 
entertained him with divers purposes, and caused the tutor in 
the mean time to be tried by an assize^ and bemg condemned, 
to be quickly conveyed a n^ile from tbencei to s^ plac^ called 
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Carling-worki and chere executed^ Afterwards wJien Patrick 
Gray (ignorant of what was done) had (ieUvered his coounis* 
sion from the King; he answered, he was sorry he was come 
too late, and then toki him what was done, and desired him 
to excuse him to the ^King. When he heard that^ and saw 
himself so deluded, he presently, in a great chaff and rage, re- 
nounced all kindred and friendship^ and whatsoever bond 
besides might seem to tie him to the £arl^ to wing from 
that time forth be should be his deadly enemy in aH sortg 
and by all means he could; which the other little re^rdtng^ 
dbmissed him: but however little be regarded it^ tbw 
French proverb proveth true, and is worthy to be regarded 
of all men. That there is no little enemy^ for he had 
the power to be his death afterwards with his own hands, and 
plotted it by his counsel, or set it forward, being plotted and 
devised by others: for being come to the King, and relating 
the issue and effect of his message, all was by him and the 
other courtiers of the faction aggravated in the most heinous 
sort, that the King's commandmrats were contemned, eliKled 
and. mocked; that it was likely that the Earl Douglas vas^ 
^ing; that cloCibtless he aimed to be so; yea, he behaved him- 
self already as such; that that was the meaning of his private 
conference with the King of England, on that ground he gave 
licence to slay so many honest men, to spoil and rob; that 
innocency now was contemned for sluggishness, faithfulness to 
the King punished for unfaithfulness; that by the King's 
indulgence the common enemy was become insolent, that it 
became him once to take upon him his place as King, and dq 
things by authority, and by his power, that then it would ap^ 
pear who were friends, who were foes. These, and such as 
the$^, were the speeches of the courtiers, and interpretatioos 
of his actionsi such as it pleased them to make, fallowing 
their humour of faction or judgement. ; 

But they neither considered the equity that was done in 
punishing blood by blood, nor the authority by which it was 
done, for he had authority and su£B :ient jurisdiction of old 
granted to him, and given by former Kings to his predecess- 
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om and their heir«i for his service^ Neither dt4 the; olverv^ 
mk9t ord«r and fbtinaliiy he kept in bit prcceeding^i nor hU 
honour ioterefted ia the reveagiag his sery^t's death; neither 
what srom to him it was on the other part» if he bad seat the 
party, havinjg thereby bis privUeget infringed, his servant slain, 
aad. no satisfaction for pt, but to be ehidec) bj a commiision 
purchased by his eoemi^^, justice defrauded, and the guilty 
pulled oQt of his hands; and, by their credit with the King, 
procuring hip to fatoder justice, who should haire been the hu 
therer of it, only upon their private account, and by th^ir fiiC-> 

^ tkms enclinuig bts Majesty that way. Upon these considenn 
tionf , frhat had been more extraordinary, would have t>cen tx* 
cused by the lame men^ in another than Dougljo.. Nowia 
him, though done orderly, it is thus traduced, exaggier^ted, 
and named contempt of the King, and affecting of the crovn. 
Such is the i;pisfortnBe, when ponnces are moved by psrtiei 
to caaomand or re({uest things that are ucjust, there being peril, 
father in obeying or re&eing their requests, of recevring hurt 
and pr^udice in their rights, and scorn of their adverse f9xtp 
and happy is that snan that can steer aright betwixt tbtie 
rocksl happy he wh^ fidleth into the liands of such a pr$oce, 
as rae|tsureth ynd modeiateth his commands according to 
equity; or if ^^y be iniquitous* when it falleth out so, (fof 
what prince may qot faU into such weakness,} who tempereth 
iiis passion, and modeniteth hismmd, in the just refi^saltbere-* 
of, taking it in good part, and accounteth not h^s jfiuthmty 
cooiemi^ed, when an unjust C9mmand is refused hf b}$ tub* 

jects. 

Whether it w^e on jthe dif pleasure of fhis hctt or iealpuiy 
conceived of this and other actions of phe Dauglasfs, it is har^ 
to discern; but so it was, that his enemies making us^, for 
their own ends, of the King^s credulity, prevailed so £ir, that 
they persuaded the King to resolve to make away with him; 
and seeing it could not be done by open force, in any sort it 
could be done: whereof when they had advised of all the tneaot 
they could, this tb^^yfouaad to be the most expiedient w^y^ tb9( 
he should be drawn tp court, by fair promi^r^i and being 
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conle^ th^lQngskoiiM edtermto teriibs ef ^nairtiling; and 
thereapoh the7ch'al Were uppointed for the purpose sbosld dis- 
paicch hiin. So ttiey eautied a tertsdn courtier 6f their ^Ktioo^ 
but such nn qne as was free from all sospicibn of bearing eacnity 
to the Earl, to ^dr^ss hkiiself to a gentlematt who wai 
Pouglas's friendi tod to shew hitti how Grichton was retired 
to his own heasei and that in his absence it #ere fit the £art 
should take that good occasion to come and see the King, with 
whooEi he might be assured to find favour, if he would crave 
it humblj: and this he told as a great secret, not to be repealed 
but to his Lord^ and dealt earnestly with him to follow lus 
advice. 

The gentUtnan beflteving, weAt and deah very earnestly 
with his liord, bat he suspecting Crichton's craft, and having 
tb^ sH^der of his cousins bclfore his eyesj &it\f refused to go 
thither^ where he bad so manfy entoies, so potent and of so 
great cfedit, and some of which had, not long ago, lain ih 
wait for bis tife^ n^less be siw assurance of his life and liber- 
ty. Hereupon be was directly sent for to come to court, with 
promise of all freeddm, arid with assurance under the broad 
seih and td remove all fear and doubt that he could cohceiv^, 
the cfobtemen that welre present at court were moved to send 
« Wattant to hith, subscribed With all their hands, and sealed 
with aU their seals, with the greatest oaths and protestations 
interposed therein that conki bej and not only so, but every 
man wrote his own partkular lettt^r a|^art, assuring him of tte 
King's godd-will; and further promising him,* that if it should 
so fall out* thak the King should be so disposed as to break bis 
Aith and proottse, and coenterprize anythitig againkt his per- 
son, life, landror liberty, they should tend him home safe 
nevertheless. What could he seek more at thdt hands? Or 
what codd he devise more? And who would have doubted 
afte^ such assurances? Yet that he might not repose all his 
safety upon hit ened^es credit alone, he accompanieth him- 
self, for his lK>noar an<j surety, with as many as might secure 
him j and keep him from being in danger of any private man's 
forces. So relying^ for the King's parti upon his safe-conduct 
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and the nobility's credit interposed therewith, be cometh to 
Stirling^ where the King was well attended and followed by 
his friends and servants* but in a peaceable manner. Being 
come into the King's presence after some sort of admoDitioa 
to lead a more peaceable and orderly life, he seemed to pardon 
him whatever was past, and kindly invited him to supper in 
the castle. After they had supped chearfiiUy and merrily 
together, the King taketh him aside and leadeth him mto an 
inner-room, where there was none present besides them two 
and Patrick Gray, of whom we spoke beforet how of his 
friend and cousin he was become hb enemy, for the execution 
of the tutor of Bombie: there the King beginning his 
speech from the valour and loyalty of his predecessors, came 
shortly to his own indulgence towards the whole family, 
and towards himself in particular^ then sharply upbndding 
him how oft he had pardoned him, and what insolences he 
had committed: Douglas answered submissively, and craved 
pardon for what he had offended against himself in any sort} 
saying, his intention was not against him, but against his ene- 
mies: that as for others that would complain, he was ready to 
satisfy them according to justice, and at the King's own plea- 
sure. There rests yet one thing, saith the King, the league 
betwixt you and the Earls of Crawford and Ross, I will have 
you presently to quit it. At that word the Earl was somewhat 
astonished at the first, yet gathering hb spirits again, he an« 
swered, that for him, he knew nothing wherein that league 
could be offensive to his Majesty, seeing that all duty to him 
was specially reserved. The King replied, I will have you 
presently to break the same. Douglas answered, that if he 
would have him to do so, he would be pleased to give him leave 
to advertbe the said noblemen, and then he would do it, other- 
wise he would be accounted a faith-breaker, if having entered 
into ft'iendship with them, he should forsake them, not giving 
a reason why: and therefore besought him to have patience. 
The King replied in an angry manner, speaking aloud, if you 
will not break it, I will: and with those words, he stabbed him 
in the breast with a dagger. At the same instant Patrick 
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Gray struck him on the head with a pole-ax. The rest that 
were attending at the door, hearing the noise, entered^ and fell 
also upon him; and, to shew their affection to the King, gave 
him every man his blow after he was dead. 

Thus died he by the hand of the Ktng» but by the practices 
of bis enemies, they being the movers, and the King yielding to 
their motions as if it had been his quarrel, for so they made 
it seem to him, whereas indeed it was but their own: or if his 
it was but ihus far his, that he took it on him as his, espoused 
theirs as his own, and embarked himself therein. A common 
practise of courtiers who have princes ears whatever is con- 
trary to their will is all against the King, is all presumption, 
is all high treason; whereas indeed they are oft-times them- 
selves his greatest enemies, whatever shew of service and affec- 
tion they make; and they whom they call his enemies far more 
heartily affected to him. They make the King always wed 
their quarrels, bear their errors, and the whole hatred and 
envy of their enemies; and oft-times draw him into great ab- 
surdities, beside and cimtrary to his own natural disposition, to 
his great disgrace, or diminishing his credit, in the eyes of 
his subjects, not without great peril of his life and estate. 
Happy the prince that can rightly take up, and rightly dis- 
cern the quarrels which are indeed his own, from those which 
others would have him think to be his own, and so under» 
standeth the disposition of his subjects, that he account not all 
that is against his courtiers is against him, or all that is done 
by his courtiers is done for him. 

These courtiers had gained this point of the King, and 
by that means had brought him to do that hard fact against 
this man as his own enemy, as one aspiring to his crown ^ 
where indeed never any such thing appeared to have been * 
intended by him^ or aimed at, but only revenge against 
his private enemies. And for the other crimes that his ene- 
mies alleged against him» they were only supported by small 
presumptions and cold conjectures. But above altthis, the 
greatest pity is, that they had power to bring such a King to^ 
commit such *a fact^ contrary to his faith and promise^ solemoj 
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ly sworn and sealed by himteli^ and by h\% nobility, to break 
tbe bonds of all human society. It is worthy tbf considering 
to see their pretences and arguments set down by writersf 
which they used to move and induce biqi to consent and yield 
to this strange and unnatural fact. A paradox in truths though 
a maxim in Machiayelianism: one of them is necessity ^ for they 
make him believe, first, that the Earl Ebuglasdid aspire^ then 
th^t he was so powerful, that there was no other remedy for 
his aspiring. All they bring is but weak presumptions* And 
for his strength and power, he was strong enough indeed to 
defend himself against his enemies, or an unjusc force and 
violence: but it bad been another matter unjustly to have in«- 
vaded the kingdom, for which he was pot so strong, as 
jtustice zn^ a just title to a crown, which are of great forces 
and against which, that force| which otherwise and in another 
case may b? great, will prove nothing: for God hath given hia 
image of authoi;ity with it, which so a^ects the hearts of men, 
tha^ they cannqt but regard it; and this image being imprinted 
i^ their hearts, is not easily abolished but by very enormous 
f^iults, and even scarce by apy faults, though never so extraor* 
dinary. So that it was error i|i them to think, or craftiness to 
persuade, that there was no remedy in a just authority to de, 
fend itself by itself, and without foregoing itself and becoming 
ipjustice, and that in such a hateful manner: whereas by the 
contrary, this, their way, was not so safe and so certain a mean 
to defend himself , but had almost been the mean to deprive 
him of what he would have had men think he preserved by it^ 
that iS| his crown; for the fact being so yile and base, it not 
only moved the friepdsand followers of the Earl Douglas's house 
to rebellion, b^t also incensed the whole common people: so 
that if his brother who succeeded had been as politic as he was 
powerful, the^ing might have been set beside his throne. 
And as it was, he was once in a great brangling, and had re« 
solved to quit the ^ouptry, had it not been for James j^en. 
nedy^s counsel, who was Bishop qf St. Andrews. So far was 
this fact from establishing his throne, ^s they made hina be- 
lieve it would do. 
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Then for ih^ honesty and lawfulness of it, it is to be djli. 
gently weighed: J/ is Iqwful, say they, to catch Jratulin its amn 
craftiness. And indeed that saying is most tnie,^ood, and 
conform to all wisdom, being rightly understood, thus: let fraud 
work on fraudfully, until be be intangled and intrapped in 
his own' fraud, and so become guilty and obnoxious to a law- 
ful and orderly avengement by justice; but that men to meet 
fraud, may justly use fraud, and that against all promise^ 
seals, subscriptions, or oaths, to the extremity of murdering, 
changing justice into injustice, iq ^he very seat of justice/ 
is not, nor ever w>5, nor ever can be justified under any 
pretext whatsoever; as being that which breaketh the bands 
of human society. It is an unworthy kingdom which ^annot 
otherwise defend itself; and it is unworthy of a King tp ^topp 
to such unworthy and base ways. It hath also been by 
spme pretended elsewhere, to cgver the foulpe^s here- 
of, that hereby much bloodshed is eschewed, which would 
have been, before such a m?m could have been cut off, whicj^ 
I marvel is not alleged here also. 

But that is frivojou? amongst the rest; for it is ^be cavse of. 
n^uch more blood-shedding, because it takes away all trust, iod 
so peace, until the wars end by the destruction of ope party, 
which without trust cannot end by reconcilement. Besides 
this, they insinuated it unto the King, as a point of want of 
courage in him, and cowardice, if he durst not so much a» de- 
ceive his enemy; whereby they would mean, that it was cour- 
age to deceive him. An unhappy daring, to dare to do wrongs 
and very far mistaken, and misnamed* 

And last of all, they half menace to abandon him, and pro- 
vide for themselves and their own safety, by taking^ part with 
Douglas as the stronger partyj whom if the King di(^ qot make 
away, they wpuld follow him, and that there was no other 
remedy left to them. Such boldness were they come to, thus 
to threaten their master and sovereign! And such is the 
weakness of that place, where it submitteth itself to servants! 
By these means was this good King (far contrary to his own 
nature) drawn on by them who bad his ear to this unn^tqral 
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fact, as to that which was most lawful and absolutely neces- 
sary, yet was neither this pretended necessity, nor alleged 
lawfulness, sufficient to defend it, even in the judgement of the 
doers themselves. And therefore the courtiers found out ano- 
ther mean to put some fair face, at least some colourable excuse 
upon it as they thought, for being ashamed of those allege- 
ances, or distrusting that they would be accepted for just causes 
of breach of faith, and fearing they should be detested of all 
men: they gave it out, that the slaughter was not committed 
of set-purpose, but that it fell out only by chance, and that 
the King had no intention to kill him, till he himself by his 
indiscretion procured it, having irritated the King by his pre- 
sumptuous answers. 

But this is a weak excuse, to commit murder contrary to 
promise, although he had answered so: but there is no appear- 
ince, that it was but a sudden passion; neither was it believed 
in those days, as may be seen by the persuasions given him 
by the courtiers; which while writers set down, they witness 
it was a set-draught and fore-plotted. For they say plainly 
ilso, that the courtiers would have had it appear that 
it came by his arrogancy in his carriage and answers, but 
not that it was so indeed. Besides, there is a received tra- 
dition that James Hamilton of Cadzow pressing in to follow 
the Douglas, Livingston being uncle to James, and knowing 
the Earl was to die, gave him a blow on the face, and thrust 
him back from the gate: James Hamilton drew his sword, which 
the other little regarding, held him off with a long halbert, 
and made th(| guard shut the gate against him; was exceeding 
angry at this affront in the time, but after, when he heard the 
Earl was killed, he knew it was done for his safety. He 
had given too much matter for his enemies to work on, by 
his rash jouriAey into England, and private conference with the 
King and Queen there: but this had been forgiven him, as an 
oversight only, which the King had apparently tried, and found 
to be nothing else. He had been vehen^ent in the revenge 
of the murder of his cousins, and servant John Auchinleck; 
but that, though vehement^ was not unjust^ and therefore we 
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find htm never charged with it as injustice. He had against 
equity executed the Lord Harris, yet he bad done it legally, 
and by form and order of law, whereof the particulars not 
being perfectly known, the judgement isdifEculr, yet it is not, 
for any thing we see, any way to be excused. The execution 
of the tutor of Bombie was very good justice and irreprovable, 
though it bred him most hatred and ill-will at court. Other 
particulars are not mentioned: only they say, that he bore with 
thieves to have their assistance. An ill and unwise course, 
and ever pernicious to the users of it, for harming of such as 
they hate! A far worse and unworthy fact, unfit for a gener- 
ous mind to companion itself with them whom he should 
punish, and to participate of the guiltiness he should coijrecti 
But ^ow far he went in this point is not certain; at least is not 
specially set down. And as for the speeches of his enemies, 
reproaching them unto him in the hatefuUest sort, all must 
not be taken for truth they say. 

All agree that he was a man of great power, great policy, 
great performance and execution, and greater expectation*, in 
whom the name of Douglas rose to the greatest pitch of height, 
and with whom it began to fall, which was afterwards accom« 
plished ia his successor, as shall be said. He was slain the 
13th of February 1462, esteemed tohavebeen Fastings-Eve, (or 
Sftrove-Tuesday) after the Roman supputation; or in the year 
1451, as Major reckoneth it, according to the account of 
Scotland. He was Earl the space of nine years, or thereabout, 
but left no children behind him. Where he was buried, or 
■ what was done with his body, there is no mention made in 
history. 

Me letka, ante diem, Cricktonus Rexqiie dedere: 

Ille necis causam prahiit, iste manunu 

In English thus. 

By Crichton and my King, toa soon I die^ 
He gave the blow, Crichton, the plot did Up 
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C(f Jjitn ihe Ninth end last Earl of Douglas^ ifie 
Eighteenth Lord^ sixth Duke of Touraine and 
Fourth James^ who died in Lindores. 

\\r ILLIAM betog thas ilaio by the inst^ftttOA of these 
courtiers, htseaemies, to the end that the Kingi as they would 
have it tboi^ht, might be established in bis crown, by the 
fnakiDg away of him whoin they made the King to think so 
great an ettetfiy to him: it was so far from prodocing that effect, 
that by the contrary there was nothing nearer, than that it 
should bare been the Very occasion of spoiling him thereof^ 
for the Earl Doiqfhs's firi«ids, who before took Cricbton and 
his Action only fitMr their enemies, now they take the King for 
their enemy; they, who before thouf^ not that what they 
bad suffered proceeded from the King, or that it was bis 
doing, now tbey impute it to him; they iriio before wei^ only 
malcontents, and within the bounds of obedience, and had a 
good opinion of the Kingj now they beoome enemies, with an 
ill o^nion of him, as a wicked man: they who before con- 
tained themselves in civil terikks, now become openly ^bellioas; 
and whereas they bad good hope, and looked for reconcile* 
ment, now cast off all hope thereof; and matters becoming 
irreconcileabie, all love and regard, all reverence^ their hearts 
being laden with the- injury, with the dMionesty, with the 
hoitor of it, they burst forth into all outragious words and 
deeds: things coming to that .point, that they could not be 
ended but by the destruction of one of the parties. Either 
they behoved to ruin the King, or behooved to &e ruined by 
him. And here the hardeftt lot at the first was the King's 
by all appearance; the pawer of the other party being so great, 
their minds so inflamed, their anger so incensed against him; 
neither the party only, but the pe^e in general <tete^ed the 
fact^ and the horribleness of it, in such sort, that he was put 
to all his shifts, and driven to such a point of despair, as to 
think of leaving the country, and going by sea to France. 
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For though tbe Eari himself was <kad| yet bad be Uft ba«: 
bind him in the town t^f Stirling four brethren that were come 
hither to accompany him. The eldest of thesei James, was 
provided to the estate three years before, by the King's con- 
sent, upon the occasion of Earl William's going to Rome iti 
the year of jubilee, to succeed his brother after his decease. 
He therefore, with the rest of the nobility who favoured them 
and their cause, having heard the report of Earl WiHiatn'j 
being stabbed in that manneri being astotiished with these 
sudden and unexpected n^ws, first ran and took arms with 
great haste and tumult; but having coatsined, themselves, and 
commanding their companies to be quiet, every mlm kept 
within his own lodging for that night: upon the morrow they 
assembled together in cbunsel, and, -according to the defunct'is 
ordinance, and the King's consent obtained thereto before^ 
they acknowledged James lawful heir tind successoTi to his 
brother WilUam. Then he, with many vebemerit and bitter 
words, iriveighing Against the treasooible perjury <^ the Kii^ 
and c^urtier^^ exhorts them irho Were present to by »ege to 
the castle. * Setxl,' says he, < for your friends and foUovrers 

< from all quarters, aod let us draw out of their lurking holes 

< tho$e men who are Only valiant iti perfidiousaess, while aa 

< yet they waver, beieg uacertain id their resolutions, and 

< tremble with the guiltiness of ao horrible a fact.' They 
who were present praised his ^ty towards his dead brother^, 
and also his courage*, but because they were come in a peace^* 
able manner, snd unprovided of things necessary for so great 
a W0rk, they abstained from the siege; which if they had (aa 
the Earl gave advice) resolved upon, and fallen too presently, 
while the odiousness of the fact was yet green and fresh before 
the eyes of men^ the King and his partners being unprovided, 
and neither able to consult, nor to meet for consuhatioo^ the 
castle being inclosed, wmch being aUo, as it is to be supposed, 
not well ticlualled for a siege, the King could haHiy have 
esciped their hands. Neither was the matter so difficult far 

' thein, to have remained, and sent for the rest of their friefnist 
and any provision which they needed,^ who mi^ht have coane 

O o 
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to th^m #ithitt fiVfe weeks, as they did themselves Mm k 
that rime^ having given the King so much lebure to advise and 
prepare for them. Neither could the King (for all that he 
had that space and time) find any means sufficient to match 
them. Fof- having, upon this their deliberationi resolved upon 
the worst part, and departed to their houses, and taken full 
srdvice tonceming all things, they rettimed the five and twen-^ 
tieth day of March, where all the way as they came along to 
Stirling, James Haihtlton dragged the King's safe conduct, 
Which had been given to Earl Wiliiam, having the broad seal 
hanging thereat, at the tail of an ill-favoured spittle jade or 
inare, through the streets of ail the towns and villages in 
their way, abstaining from no contumelious words that 
they could devise against the King, his counsellors and coar« 

. tiers. 

Being ^eome to Stirling, thicy went to the market^rross, and 
there sounding with five hundred horns and ttumpets, tbejr 
caused a herald to proclaim the King, and such as had been 
plotters and authors of Earl William's death, perjured traiton 
to God and maui and that they were to be abhorred and de- 
tested by all men as suth. Others write that they went to 
die castte-gate> and made that proclamation in the King's heaN 
ing, whilst he was looking at them, and that it was done the 
iiext day after the slaughter. Thereafter they pill^ed the 
town} and being angry even with the innocent and harmless 

. placet they sent back James Hamilton of Cadzow, and burnt 
It. Where this is to be considered, what could be the cause 
why these men, who before were upon advisement to have 
besieged the castle t>f Stirliiig^ and did not do it theo|Onljbe'> 
cause they were unprovided, why these men, I say, now being 
come again and provided^ abstained notwithstanding ffom be* 
sieging of it, having nothing to hinder them; and which if 
they had taken, they had withal obtained full victory, being 
masters of the field, the King inclosed and secluded from bis 
favourers and partners, no others, in all likelihood, couM have 
made head against them) for neither would any have under- 
taken its neither would the people, as was thought, have fol« 
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lowed them» at least hot so freely; whether it was because they 
had no hope to force iti being a strong place, neither to fam. 
ish it in haste, being well provided of victualsi or if they 
chose rather to deprive him of his partners abroad in the coun* 
try, by forcing them to forsake him first, and then it would 
be easy to ta^e the King, who had nothing but the castle*walls 
to trust tO', or whatever else were the occasion thereof, oup 
histories (very defective in this so special a point) tell not^ 
but so it was, that they leaving the principal point unprosecut- 
ed, the King himself, wherein would have consisted the whole 
sum of a full victory, and to which they should chiefly have 
directed their courses, contented only to have blazed his re, 
proacheS| turned towards his friends, pillaging and spoiling 
such as rems^inecl on his side*, and even by this the King was 
80 put to it, that he had determined to leave the country, and 
to fly into France, had not Archbishop Kennedy advised him 
to stay, and hope ^r better fortune, shewing hixx^, th?t if he 
could keep his persoi^ safe, and have patience to protract and 
linger out the time a while, his adversaries' faction woyld dis- 
solve ere long, and fell asunder of itself. 

Amongst those who took part with the E^ng, there were 
dii^ers of the name of Douglas, a^d that of the principals, as^ 
Angus, brother to Archbishop Kennedy by the mother, who 
was daughter to Robert III. and sister te ^mes I. by whom 
therefore they were cousin-germans tc^ the King, who wat 
partly persuaded by his brother to take that course as fittest 
for him, ?gainst the Earl Douglas, partly also s^ccounting it 
right to follow him as his King, partly for kui4ced^ There, 
was also John, (or rather James) Lord Dalkeith, who had 
married the King's sister,, as Hollinshed writeth in |he life of 
Macbeth, as also the manuscript in this same {^ace, and thq 
contract, which the Earl of Morton yet hath, beareih: aisK) th^ 
manuscript in the life of Gross James, (this Earl James's father) 
saith the Lord Dalkehh, (or Henry his son rather) mam 
ried the said Gross James's eldest daughte^f this James's sister 
called Margaret: whether therefore having msurried the King's 
^sterj aind $9 in<^lins^ble to tl^t si4ejt o^ haying^ mai:ried ^ ^ 
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James's sister» ^d being of the lUMCQti the Earl Douglas was 
so much the more incensed against hifHf that he sbouldi with* 
out regard of this tie, have joined wiih his eRemies; and there- 
fore besieged the castle ot Dalkeith, binding himself by a9 
oath not to depart from thencet nmil he bad taken it^ But 
it was valiantly defended by Patrick Cockburn of Clarkiogton, 
in suchsort^ that at last he was constrained by great travel 
and trouble of his men with watching, aod majny wounds, t9 
raise the siege and depart* The King had in the mean tiaif 
convened a coospany of men to have relieved the besieged^ 
but finding that his power was not sufficient for that purposey 
he resolved to attend the coming of Aleiander Gordon Earl 
of Huntly, his brother-in4aw (or sister's son) whom he made 
lieutenanti and whoa they said, was coming with a great army 
collected out o( the farthest parts of the north. But as he was 
marching through Angus, the 28th of May ^ he was encounterol 
at Brechin by the Earl of Crawford, who lay for him there to 
9tQp iiis passage., , There was fought a great battle betwixt 
them, in such sort, that Huntly's middle igrard was almost de<^ 
feated, and well nigh routeds not being ab^ to sustain the im* 
pression of Crawford's army, which was so strong^ that they 
failed but a little to ov^throw the King's standards brought 
thither and displayed by Uuntly had it not been for the cow- 
ardly and treacherous flight of John Qolesse of Bonniemooai 
^ whom the left wing was committed by Crawford: he in the 
hottest of the conflict, offended with Crawford» because he 
had refused him that same morning the barony of Ferm, ora 
part thereof, which lay near to his house, fled on purpose out 
of the battle, and so left the middle ward naked on the one 
side of the special force, which the said Earl had, which was 
called the battle of as^es or Billmen. By their flight, the rest, 
who were almost victors, were so terrified^ that they turned 
their backsy and left the victory to Huntlyt far beyond bb own 
e^ipectation, and yet not without a great slaughter of his friesdst 
servants and followers, and especially those of his name* a- 
mongst whom were two of his brethren. This battle was, 
fought on the ascensioo-dayi in the yeat }453t Ke had before 
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the battle, that same day* given bods t» th? principal men of 
those sirnames that were Wth hicn| ^s Forbeses, l-e^lies^ Ir- 
vines, Ogilvies, Grants, and divers others, which made them 
fight with greater courage. Crawford also lost many of bis 
men, together with hi^ brother John Ltod^^y; sathat the loss 
on both sides was accounted almost eqoaU 

Humly had the name of the victory, yet could not march 

feir^^i^ tQ the Kiog, .^9 he ifiteo^ed, *nd that jurUy tkw?awse 

of bis great loss of n^e«, partly for thsjt hp was adveitisf fi ij^i 

Afchib^ld X>QUgte E^rl Pf ft^wrray hadiqvaded his lands, ^d 

bwriu the Peil of 5<r4bPgi?: wh^reforft ^f r^iwrned ^eedilj» 

to his Qwn cQtiQtry^ ifhich gs^ve Qrawfpr4 lebc^re and oojasiu^Q 

t» pour out his wraith agwwt them wW; had so traitei^ousi]^ 

f<Mfsak^it hlmi by biir9ik>g ^nd wasting th^ir Unds^ andca^up^g 

down their houses «ikI castj^ Huntly l^tii^g returned to th^ 

north, not only recompeiaje^ ,^he diwriage^ doi^^ to luni by th^ 

, £acl of Mtirray, hat also compeil^d him PMt of bis whole bpniKl^ 

of Murray*, yet it w^s not done without conflict d^ miwwj^t 

b«rm^ for Huntljr <Piftbig lo Elgia in fifurray, fowid it jlivid^t 

ed: the one bdf naeding fpr him, the other half> andak)o«i< 

the other tide of the. $treet,k standing for the Earl of i^Iurr^yi 

whe^ffore he burixt that half which was for Murray^ and hfv^^^ 

upon lurose the prov^rbj Half done, as tUgiu was Mwfii^ 

While he is there, Morr^iy a^s^mbled hi<j power, which cqiw 

sbting most of foQtmeix> he 5at down upon.s^ hill two qx thr^€?i. 

miles. off> called theDr^oi of PloseardenA which wasina^f:^s&ihL^. 

to Iratsemenu Huntly furrowed his lands to draw bip^ iT^n\ 

the hill, or at lease to be revenged of hicn that way^ thiiir^)(2^ 

b^ durst not com^ into the plain Q^lds, and not thinking it 

s^e to ass?(ult him in a place of such di^atdvantage* But Mur-^ 

ray seeing Huntly's n)en so scattere<^i cam^ out of his strength^ 

aad failing upon four or £v<2 hundred hors^mep, drave theni 

into a bog called the bog of Dunlpity, in the bounds of Pit- 

teodreigh, full of qu?^-mire&^ so deep, that a spear may b^ 

thrust into them and nQt.iin^ the bottom. In this bog ^\wy 

were drowned, the rest slain^ few or none escaping of tb^t 

company. Theie are yet ^o be seen swoixJsj st^i-caps^ sigd 
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such Other things which are found now and then by the coun- 
try people that live about it. Tbe^ inade this round rhyme of 
it afterward: 

\^liere left thou thy men, thou Gordon so gay? 
In the bog of Dunkinty mowing the hay. 

These victories i^ the north, together with the repulse, at 
feast the retreat of the Earl Douglas from the castle of OaU 
keitht did so encourage the King, that he began to conceive 
better bppes of his affairs; and, by the counsel of Archbishop 
Kennedy, he called a parliament at Ediiiburghy and summon* 
ed the £ar| Pouglas and his partners to climpear thereat., But' 
the Earl vf^t so far from obeying, that he ceased placarts to be 
affixed upon the (iht^rch doors, and other public fdaces, sealed 
with his seat, containfthg in effect, that from thenceforth he 
would neither obey dtation, nor other commandment of the 
King'f, nor in any sort commit his life to him, who having 
sUured his cousins to Edinburgh, and his brother to Stirling, 
under safe-conduct, had traiteroi|sly ipurdered them without 
any order of la\ii^, and contrary to his oath. Hereupon he and 
lib three brethren, Archibald, Hugh and John, together with 
Beatrix, relict of Earl William, were declared rebels, and for- 
feited, and with them Alexander ^4rl of Crawford, and James 
Ijord Hamilton-, and that the number of the nobility might 
not seem to be diminished by their forfeiture, there weredivers 
liew Lords created, and the goods and landsi of the forfeited 
given to them. 

Thereafter an army was levied to pursue theon, their laiuls 
were wasted, their goods driven away, their corn destroyed, 
and then, winter coming on, because the army could not lie 
in the fields, they were dismissed, and appointed to meet ar 
gain in the spring. But the Earl Douglas seemed to make 
small account of all this; and that the grandeur of his house^ 
which was grown to that great height by that great marriagej^ 
might not be impaired, and that estate transferred to stran- 
gers, he ukes ip wife the foresaid Beatrix, and d<»aU vicith the 
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Pope for si di${)ensation and confirmatidii df the marrii^e. 
But tliat suit was crost by the King's letters. 1 find it in an 
ancient book written of the Douglases, in metre; tbat she her* 
self alleged, that 6er first husband Earl WiUiam had never 
carnal copulation with her, and that she gave her oath there-^ 
upon; which giveth some colourable excuse to this fact, which 
otherwise is so enormous, and void of all appearance tbat hm 
eould have been so shameless as to have gone aboot it widioot 
some such reason or pretext, which therefore I Would not o* 
mlt to intimate, and I remeik^ber not that I have reap it else* 
where. However it was, he kept her as hit wife, and amtU 
tiuedthe wars that year^ and the next two years, pillaging aiKl 
Wasting the King^s possessions, and the King doing the like 
to himi especially in Annandale, Galloway, and the forest. 
Hereupon ensued a famine, and upon the famine a pestilence) 
towns artd castles were destroyed on both sides, and no kind 
of hostility pretermitted. The King notwithstanding caused 
try in(tirectly where the Earl eould be persuaded to yield him- 
self to him, and the wisest of hb friends counselled him to do 
it, alleging tbat hit predecessors had often doae so; chiefly 
seeing he had been a King of a gentle nature, and who would 
be entreated by friends, not to extinguish so noble a hmiljp 
and undo so many noblemen as joined with him, or to reduce 
them to that necessity, that they should be forced to take a 
course for themselves; that it would be easier for him to get 
good quarters now, while matters were as yet not past recon- 
eiliation, and while his friends were about him, than after- 
wards when he should be deserted, and left alone; then there 
would be no hope of pardon. To this he answered. That he 
would never commit himself to the credit of those whom nei- 
ther shame nor honesty could bindi who regarded neither the 
law of God nor man; but having allured bb cousins and bro- 
ther with fair promises, had so traiterously and cruelly slain 
them, that he would rather sufiir all extremity, than come 
into their power. Thh speech was approved or disapproved 
according to every man's disposition, some praising his mag^ 
nanimity and courage, eome disliking his obstinacy, and ex. 
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hortii^ hsoi list to. tote tbe» good ocseasioo of making hb 
^ac«, mkkh, if hkfcialids^ 1r«ary of iroubl«fi, should atxan- 
^»hhii, iicWooklreptBt aaeftwds,. He persisted in his 
ofimioii, md what.lbr detestation «f the fact, what for fear to 
br««e4 after Ae aame fliaaner bkmelf, if he *bould come in- 
to the King'* power <as it fells out, and must of necessity, 
^m trust, wbkh ii the ground of, all peace, h uken away) 
mt Buffering a»t^tl>ought ol peace t<> coteo imo bis mind, re- 
solved to try the filrttwie of War. 

But Ae Earl of Grawfordf weary of so long troubles, ap- 
pv^eodmg the iniquity of the taip&ei and weighing with him- 
teif the c5niino« chaagetblenees of s^l human affairs and 
kttbwiog thirt ^rdoft wOold be eafiUy grafted to him who 
should pre-occupy the Kifig'>faivo«Pi end uneasy and difficult 
to those that should ctmtinae in arms, beyig left by a part of 
hh fricndf , and suspecting the fidelity of the rest, as the King 
Ins-journeying through Ai^us, he casts himself in bis way 
with a habit Calculated to move pity^ bare-looted wad bare- 
headed; he plamly'cf^essed hia offeti^es iu times past^ put 
bimeeif absohitely m the Kiog'e wUly commemorating the 
good offices dftne by hir predec^ors; hejkc;kaowledged, that 
Whaitever had happened to him, had happ^^dby his own de«* 
feullr&Ad that wiiatever life Or foriuue he should have there- 
after! he would owe it to the King's ckn^ncy. These and 
such like speeclies moved the noblemen th^t were present, e- 
s^ally the gentlemen of Angus, who, although they had 
alwiiys followed the Kingi yet were loth that so ancient and 
OOble an house should perish, chiefty Archbishop Kennedy, 
howbeit he had received many injuries of Crawford, or hi« fa- 
ther; yet considerhig of wlwt importance it was to the King 
to have his own forces increased by his accession, and his ene- 
mies diminished and weakened by watt of sp great a man, 
dealt earnestly with the King to receive him into bi^ woiJted 
place of honour and favour. Neither wjis the King difficult 
to be entreated, but graciously pardoned hioj, and restored 
him to his formei condition both of goods and honour, only 
admonishing him to do hi» duty in time to come« It is re- 
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ported that the Kiag being desirous to perform his promise, 
which was to raze the house of Fiahavea» the chief maanour 
of the Earl of Crawfofd, and to make the highest stooe the 
lowest, he went up to the top of the house, and, according to 
his promise, threw down a little stone which was lying loose 
above the built work tp the ground, which is to this day kept 
in an iron chain for a monument and memorial of this action. 
Some also write that the King took from him the lands 
of Badenoch and Lochaber and gave them to Uuntly for the 
lands which be had distributed at the field of Brechin, as al« . 
so the second place in parliament, and honour of bearing tb^ 
scepter, Crawford died within six months of a burning fever 
at Finhaven, and was buried in the Grayfriars at Dundee, in 
the sepulchre of his progenitors. 

The Earl Douglas informed hereof, and seeing his forces 
decay daily, and the King's daily growing greater, he thought 
I;ie would go try what succour or support he could have out 
of England^ and for that effect he sent James Hamilton of 
Cadzow to King Henry, to desire his help in this estate. 
King Henry considering and thinking the occasion fit for 
him to encroach upon Scotland, persuading himself that the 
Earl Douglas's passion of revenge on the one part, and the ne* 
cessiiy of his estate on the other (two powerful persuaders to 
move men) should drive him to accept his help on whatever 
terms, was content to aid him upon this condition, that he 
should become his subject, swear fealty to him, and so to con- 
tinue for ever^ and for better assurance hereof, should put in« 
to his hands such strengths and castles in Scotland as he had 
in his custody. Unto this Douglas replied very generously 
and honestly, « That he would never leave such a blot upon his . 
house, and would rather choose to die by whatever hand, 
than commit such a crime against his country, for a fault 
done by the Prince, and some particular men only, whereof 
he hoped to be avenged, without that shame.' This being so 
honest a part, and testifying so honest a heart, as some of 
them have not had the like, even of those who pretended to 
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b^ Kings themieWeSi lome o{ whom ba^e nol refused to rent 
dtfr tbemsehpes and theiF kingdomt to the Snglbh servittide> 
tV> te avenged of their tnemiet^ and to obtain the trown for 
fbetndelves, is too Kgbtty passed ove^ by onr writers^ withoat 
due approbation and p#ai$e that it well deservetb. Besides, 
there can hardly be a clearer argument of his not aflecting or 
aiming at the crown) which his brother and predecessors were 
charged with: for bad be been that way set, he would have 
accepted of the proffer of England^ and made use of their 
helpi which questionless these Kings would not have denied 
kirn, according to their ordinary practice. And how many 
iire there that would have forbom in such power, and upon 
such an occasion? For akhough ho seems to have no colour 
of title to the crown, yet men that aspire to it, do aeldom 
W«m their pretonces, when they have power to seise it. So 
that the greater is the pity in so moderate prosecution of suck 
1 quarrel, that the event should have been so bvd qta his skle^ 
which appears yet better in that which foUowed. 

So left thus to himself, by the instigation of kia partnera^ 
and namely of James Hamikon of Cadaaow,^ ke gathesed to^ 
gether his friends and foUowet s, to raiae the dcge of Aber«« 
com, which the King had beset, and who hff hefece it in. 
person. And when he was come within five miles, pr* as o«i 
thers say) within sight of the besiegers, thi^y Iwokfid assur^]^ 
that he would« and that be had resolved to fight, bi^cause ha 
put his army in order of battle; who being yery ready and 
forward for their part, Cadzow also exhorting him that he 
would end these wars with a noil^le victory to, his perpetual 
praise, or with an honourable death, as became his hou$e, that; 
^he might vindicate himself fron;i those miseriea and coptume-' 
lies: but be utterly refused to fight, though he were more iti 
number, s&yiog plainljrs hi^ heart would not siufier him nor 
^rve him to fight against his sovereign. Whereby it may be 
conjectured (as ^th the manuscript) that his meaning wa^ 
only to have terrified the King, and brought bitn to sqme rea« 
sonable conditions of p^ace. But there wanted iniercessora 
to deal betwixt them, partly because all men were engaged to 
the one or other side, for that they believed that he still per- 
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sisted in his foi<mer opidioQ of diftftrlSst :or ifidtgtoation^ and 90 
oiothing was do«e therein bj anj* Others interpret it to 
h^ve been cbvsnnrdice ol* &ifit-heartedoesSj and lack of ccHirag«; 
for their wordi ioiport lo ikiucbi a huk that w^ tnctdeot tb 
few of that stock; and we never find if imputed to aftf of 
them against England, or against anv other private etiemj, 
nor to this man elsewhere^ but at this time: aod we heard 
how after the kilUng of his Ixrother his courage is comm^nd- 
ed» together with his piety. The reason of it bath beed this 
theoi while hk anger Was recent and green agaiflst the authors 
thereof^ he could have done any tlj^g to have been avenged; 
BOW time having takeo away the edge of that dis^ositiooi when 
he considered it was his King he had to do wtthi wh^Kie hadd 
the cour|iers» bis enemiesi had only borrowed^ his natural af« 
fections and re^ud of a subject towards bis PrinCOt was rt- 
turned, and by piece-meal bad taken pe^sessioh of his heart a-^ 
gaiui as its own proper lodging* wiiere it Jhsd been hsUrboored 
ever before. Certamly tlus refusal to fijght nbW, and bis for- 
mer rejecting of the King of Efi^and's disloyal oHKBtiokia of 
help» have proceeded from one and the sadae dispositioi^ of 
mind} wherefore seeing that ought highly to be pratsed» I ste 
not how this can be condemned^ at tea^ how they can tdn- 
damn it, that do so highly respect that high place of Kings. 
The word also will import not altogether ftat c^Waedieey b^t 
a. natural sluggishness^ and wantitf:fiictiocH wheteof coWaidiee 
is sometimes the causey but not always* though they concur 
often* But there is another sffisction Ihal anakes men stack 
in actioOf which proceeds not either of eluggisbfiess oil; coir* 
ardke, but of irresohitioni when n mail swimming betwitt 
two opinionsj resolves not fully upon ciiheri and this seetas. 
to have been his duposition.^ A great impediment in.hia at« 
ritos^ andatleais, in •tUs kst pefet of siUih importandei the 
caose of his cuio^ vhik neither his heart cotdd stiffirr him lo 
aiot against his Princei whom naturftUy he affected, neither 
could he digest or fosget the fact done, or (afber it) to com«- 
mit himself to the xioefr. ^bich dit|M>siti(m» though it ha^e 
* brou|^ out ti» tike efiectsi as cowordliBsss and'sluggjshnen 
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are iroot to do, to wir, lingering and eschewing of the battlf» 
yet this did not proceed in him from either 6f these- two, but 
had the original from a very honest mind to do his duty. His 
love to his Prince strove and fought with another duty, which 
was his love to his dead brother, or to his own honour. Out 
of which, whilst he either cannot, or occasion is not offered 
to extricate himself, and wind out a full resolution, he suffer-* 
ed himself to be carried onto that which he most inclined to, 
his love to his Prince^ and thereby he slipt and led slide 
through his fingers, as it were, this fair occasion which was 
tl^en offered unto'him, of no less (in the. judgement of his 
friends) than the casting the dice for the crown: and so 
James Hamilton told him. That the occasion was such, that if 
he did not lay hold of it, he should never find the like again; 
he told him withal, that his Want of resolution would be his 
overthrow, as it was indeed. 

For James Hamilton himself left him that same night, and 
went to the King, of whom he was so honourably and well 
received^hat others thereby were encouraged to come in al- 
so: yet others write that he was committed to ward in Roslin 
' for a certain season, aiid afterwards relieved at the entreaty 
of George Douglas Earl of Angus. However, by his infor- 
mation to the King of the state of the Earl Douglas^ army, 
how forward they had been to have fought, and how discon* 
-tented and discouraged they were with his lingering; how the 
greatest motive that kept them with him, was their doubting 
t>f 'pardon for their former offences, the King caused make a 
proclamation, That whosoever would come in to him, and 
forsake the Earl of Douglas, should have free remission for 
all that ^aa past, providing they came within forty-eight 
hours. . 

This being published^ the most pafrt of the Earl's army left 
him^ so that there retnaihed not, ere the next mornings with 
him above MOO meuj^ whereby he was constrained to leave the 
-field, ai^d his friends and servants that were in Abercom to 
be cruelly slain and executed; for the <astle was taken by 
force, and demoUsbedi to his no small reproach^ in ttiat )^^ 
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vras so irresolute, and had not by some means or other pro* 
cured at least some honest composition for himself and them, 
or else to have adventured all; where, if be wonid not have 
taken the kingdom, in case of victory, yet might he hondur- 
ably have set down conditions of peace; 6r if he had lost the 
field, he could not have lost more than he did; for by tliese 
means, abandoned of all, he was constrained to flee to Eng- 
land. 

In the year 1455, ha^bag got togetheir a small company of 
men, he returned into Annandale^ thinking to have found 
some friends in those quarters, which were his own lands be^ 
fore; but there he was encountered by the King's followers^ 
especially by his own kinsman (but the King's coiKin) George 
Earl of Angus, as some write, who defeated him. His brow 
ther the Earl of Murray was slain in the field, and his other 
brother the Earl of Ormond was hurt and taken prisoner; stf- 
ter his wounds were cured, being brought to the King, be 
was executed, with greater regard to this last action, than re%> 
spect to his victory obtained not far from the same place, at 
Sark, against the Er^glish and Megttus wth the red mane^ 
their insolent champion, which was so greatly praised by tht 
King before, and so acceptable to all, court and country. Such 
is the course and vicissitude pf all human affairs* We hear 
only of one son of Ormcnd'si named Hugh Dean of Brechin, 
of whom we shall speak somewhat hereafter in the life of Ar- 
chibald Earl of Angus, who was chancellor of Scotland. Hii 
takers weire the Lord Carlisle and Johnston of Johnston, to 
whom the King gave in recompence the forty pound land in 
Pttttna»e upon Clyde, to each of them a twenty pound land 
thereof^ The third brother, John Lord of Balveny, escaped 
in a wood, and th^ Earl himself, by flight got to Dunstafl^g^^ 
where bnding Donald Earl of Ross, and Lord of the Isles, b« 
incited him to make war against the King in his favours, ^tod 
alter he had engaged him thereib, he withdrew himself agi»io 
into England. This is noted to have been in\|hi^ year 1455^ 
sifter which there Was i parliament called abdut" the ^th. of 
June or Ai^gust, a$^ the Acta bear, wbereiQ he^ and his brother ^^ 
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Johfii sad hti wife Btatrix w«re »^ii forfeitedi aod tbeir 
lAndi of GaUow»7 timex^ to the crown. This Beatrix» 
who hftd beoo his brother't wi/h^ aod whom be had used and 
kept <Qr bis own wife for cercain yearsycam^ to the Kt»g) and 
excused herself, as being a woanan) and compelled to do what 
abe had done. The Kii^ receiired her into favour^ and mar^ 
ried her to John Suwart his half brotberi by the mother, 
and gave her the lands of Balveny. This John was afterward 
made £arl of Athol in King James Illd's ttmo: he had by Be- 
fttrix two daughters ooly, the eldest of which was married te 
tbt £arl of £rrol This is ca^t in by some in the next year 
following. 

The Esrl Dot^laa, ahandonod on aU bands^ travelled with 
Donald of the isles* Karl of Hosai conform to their old band 
made with £arl WiUiAm to assist bimt and renew bis daisa 
to the Isles. Hereupon Don^d wasted Argyle, Amm, I>od»^ 
gber add Murrayi took the oaalle of Inverness, burnt the towoi 
and proclaimed himself King of the Isles^ but bis wife wba 
was daughter to Jamea Livingstooy and bad been given to him 
jn marriage at the Kiog'a d<|ire of purine to retain him th^ 
better ifi duty, when she saw she could neither pctvaU InA 
him in that poiQtf and that besides she was but conteaaned 
hy him, and the barbarous pet^le that were with him* sbe 
loft hifHi and cadc^e to the King, whofecetvcd her very gladf> 
ly. About this same time Patrick Tborotoo, a seeret favours 
ec pf the £arl Douglas's faction, though he had followed the 
court a long timej slew John Sandilauds of Cakler the King's 
cousin^ and Allan ^wart ateo at Dumbarton. These two 
were of the King's side, wberofore the saidTborntoa was 
taken by the King's officers and execuied« These thinga be* 
ing not yet fuUy settled, did greatly pQrplex the Sang^ be« 
tviixt domestic and fepeign eftemi<»i. in the year 1467 the 
Earl Douglas came in with Henry Piercy £arl of Northum- 
berJand to the blet ae, whkli» ais tb^y were wasting and (pillaging^ 
tbey were encouhiered bf Geoitge Earl of Angus^ amA put 
back to their cao^i. Bioing irckAted with thas indig^]p,ihey 
putthemselveiiaorder Of boHtej^ without staying f or tbeit 
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fbl! companies, many of which were gone tbroad iiia tht 
country and villages for spoil and- booty, and so entered ioto 
conflict. When the noise hereof was earried to the eaP9 oC 
the foragers, they, for fear of losing what they had got, wlyck 
wras a very rich and great j^ey, past directly into £aglafikd| 
vKthoat regarding what became oB the 'two Earls, li^rel^y 
the battle was lost by the English, but thelosaof mee, W9$aW 
most equal on both sides. This^ vioory did not a liAtle r^cf e-r 
ate the King, and so afiHghted Donald and his islandera, that 
he sent and submitted himself to the King, and Wa3 received 
by him: neither was there an; fhrther insurrectioa within 
the country: neither did the Eafl Douglas witho«it the coun- 
try enterprise any thing by the aid of Kngkod^ th^y being 
distracted at home by the dissension of Lancaster aad TorkY 
during the days of this £ing> which were not many: for s^ 
bout two or three years aft^ this, the King aloae wa$ sj^n 
by the wedge of a piece of ordnance of his own, and m%h 
him Oeorge Earl of Angus hurt amongst aO,000 of his arn^yi 
of whom none else was either slain nor hurt, at the siege <^ 
the castle of Roxburgh, in the 2Bih yeav of bis age, in Sep* 
tember 1460, some eight years after the killing of £a(1 Wil- 
liam in Stiriing-castte, at which timd he was about the age ^f 
twenty-one or twenty-two. years. 

Neither hear we any mention of the Earl Douglas's stirring 
in the next King's (James ItL) ttAie^ either in his minority» 
being but a child of seven or eight years of age at his coroi^a* 
lion, or in his majority; either in the dissensions betivlxt 
the Kennedies and the Boyds, or the dlssentlon betwixt the 
King and the nobiKty. Whether it be the negligence and 
sloth of writers that have not recorded things,, or whether hei 
did nothing indeed, through want of power, his fde;nds„ 
dependers and vassals bemg left by him, and despairing qi 
him, having taken another course, apd his. lands bei{)g dis^ 
posed of to others^ so it isj' that for the space of twenty or 
twenty-three years, until the' year 14^S, there is nothing but 
deep silence of him in all histories: only we find that he was 
made Knight of the most noble order of the Garter by King 
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Edward IV. ahd it placed first in order of all. the Earls, and 
next to him the Earl of Arundale, who is the firit Earl of 
England, in the book, entitled Nobilitas PolUtca; and the 
English heralds tay of him, that he was a very valiant noble 
gentlennen, well beloved of the King and nobility, and very 
steadible to King Edward in all his troubles. These troubles 
perhaps have been the cause that they could enterprise no- 
thing in Scotland, until the foresaid year 148S. However it 
be, he hath the honour to be the first of bis nation admitted 
into that order* 

At last then, in the year 1483, Alexander Duke of Albany, 
and brother to King James III. who was also banished to Eng- 
land, and the Earl D&uglas, desirous to know what was the 
affection of their countrymen towards them, vowed that they 
would offer their offering on the high altar of Lochmaben up* 
on the Magdalene-daj; and to that effect got together some 
60O horse, what Scottish, what English, and a certain num* 
ber of English footmen that remained wkh Musgrave at 
Burns war khill, to assist them i^ case they needed. So they 
rode toward Lochmaben, and at their coming the fray was 
raised through Nithsdale, Annandale and Galloway, who as- 
sembling to the laird of Moushill, then Warden, encountered 
them with great courage. The English who were on the iiill 
Burnswark, fled at the first sight of the enemy, so that the 
rest behoved either to do or die*, and therefore they fought it 
out manfully, from noon till twilight, with skirmishes, after 
the border fashion, sometimes the one, sonneti.-nes the otheri 
having the advantage. At last the victory fell to the Scotii 
though it cost them much blood. The Duke of Albany es- 
caped by flight; but the Earl of Douglas, being now an aged 
man, was striken from his horse, and taken prisoner, with 
his own consent, by a brother of the laird of Cioseburn's, in 
this manner: the King (James HI.) Jhad made a proclamation. 
That whosoever should take the Earl Douglas should nave a 
hundred pound land; the Eirl being then thus on foot in the 
field, wearied of so long exile, and thinking that he might 
perhaps be known by 4ome other> seeing in the field Alezan- 
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der Kilpatrick) a son of Closeboro^s, and one that had been 
his own servant before, he calls on him by hb name, and 
when he came to him he said, « I have foughten long enough 

* against my, fortune, and since I must die, I will rather that 

* ye (who have been my own servant, and whom 1 knew to 

< be faithful to me as long as t did any thmg that was likely 
*for myself) have the benefit thereby than any other. 

< Wherefore take me and deliver me to the King, according 

* to his proclamation^ but see thou beest sure he keep his 

< word before thou deliver me/ The young man, who loved 
the Karl entirely in his heart, wept (as b reported) for sorrow 
to see him thus, aged and altered in disguised apparel, and of-^ 
fered to go with him into England: but he would not, being 
wearied of such endless troubles; only he desired the young 
man to get hb life safe, if he could obtain so much at the 
Sling's hands; if not, to be sure of hb own reward at least. 
Hereupon Kilpatrick, conveyed him secretly out of the field, 
and kept him in a poor cottage some few days, until be had 
spoken witi^ the King, who granted him the Earl's life; and 
gave unto himself the fifty pound land oi Kirmichael, which 
is possest by his heirs unto this day. Some give the honour 
of this victory to Cockpool and Johnston, and make the num- 
ber of ^I0se that came with Douglas and Albany greater; and 
say, that King Richsffd. of England blamed the Duke of AU 
bany for the loss thereof, and chat he, discontented, and tak* 
iog it ill to be so blamed, withdrew himself secretly into 
France. 

The Earl .Douglas being brought to the King, he ordained 
him to be put into the Abbacy of Lindores: which sentence 
when he heard, he said no more but this. He that may no bet' 
ier btf must be a monkt which is past in a proverb to tbb day. 
He remained there till the day of his death, which was after 
the death of King James III. which fe^out 1488, he being of 
a good age, and having been a man in action from the begin- 
iog of his brother William, now /our and forty years. 

Some write, that while he was in Lindores, the faction of 
the nobility that had put Cochran to death, and punished 

Qi 
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$6me others of the courtiers supported by the King's favour, 
especially Archibald Earl of Angus, (called Befl-the-cat) de- 
sired him to come out of his cloister, and be head of their 
faction; promising he should be restored to all his lands: which 
seefmeth not very probable. But that which others write hath 
niore appearance, that the King desired him to be his lieu* 
tenant against the rebels; but he laden with years and old age, 
and weary of troubles, refused, saying, « Sir, you have kept 

< me, and your black coffer in Stirling, too long; neither of 

< us can do you any good: I, because my friends have forsaken 
« me, and my followers and dependers are fallen from me, be- 

< taking themselves to other masters, and your black trunk is 
• too far from you, and your enemies are between you and it.* 
Ofi as others say, because there was in it a sort of black coin 
that the King had caused to be coined, by the advice of his 
courtiers: which monies, saith he, • Sir, if you had put out at 

< the first/ the people would have taken it; and if you had em* 
^ ployed me in due time, I mighi have done you service: but 

< now there is none that will take notice of me» Mor kneddle 

< with your money.* So he remained still in the Abbacy 
of Lindores, where he died. Anno 1488, and was buried 
there. 

Thus began and grew, thus stood and flourished, tiAis de- 
cayed and ended, the noble bouse of Douglas, whose love 
to their country, fidelity to their King, and disdain of English 
slavery, was so natural, and of such force and vigour, that it 
bad power to propa^te itself from age to age, and from branch 
to branch, being not only in the stock, but in the collateral, 
and by branche*s also, so many as have been spoken of here. 
They have continually retained that natural sap and juice, 
which was first in Sholto, then in WitKam the H^rdie, who 
died in Berwick, (who was in a manner a second founder) in 
such a measure, that amongst them all it is uncertain which 
of them have been most that way affected.' This virtue join- 
ed with valour, which was no less mtural and hereditary from 
inan to man, caused their increase and greatness: their Princes 
favouring them for these virtues, and they by these serving' 
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their Princes in defence of their country: their affection prcs^ 
ing them thereto, their worth and valour enabling them, th^ 
hearts of the people affecting and following them: their ene- 
mies regarding and respecting them^ all men admiring then^: 
so that in effect the weight of warlike affairs was wholly laid 
on them. The King's needed only to give themselves to ad- 
minister justice^ consult and direct, living at peace and ease, 
and in great quietness to use their honest recreations, from 
the latter days of King Robert Brqce, wherein there was a 
pleasant harmony and happy concurrence: the Kings, as the 
great wheel and first mover, carrying the^first place in hon- 
our and motion, and commanding^ and they in the next room, 
serving and obeying, and executing their commandments, as 
under-wheels turned about by them, courageously, honoura- 
bly, faithfully and h^ppily^ to the great honour and good of 
their Prince and country. 

This behoved to be accompanied with greatness; for nei- 
ther could service to any purpose be done without respected 
greatness, neither had greatness been worthily placed without 
service. Their power is said by some to have been such, 
that, if they had not divided among th^mselvesj no subject in 
this island could have compared with them in puissance. But 
that which diminished their power, and ruined the Earl Dou* 
glas, was the falling of the Houses of Angus and Morton from 
them to the King: for the last battle the Earl Douglas was at, 
the Earl of Angus discomfited him; so that it became a pro- 
verb. The Red Douglas jput do'wn theBlacki those of the house 
of Angus being of the fairer complexion. They might have 
raised SO or ^O^OOO men, under their own conijpaiid, and of 
their own dependers only, and these jDOSt valiant; for their, 
command was over the roost expert and most exercised ia 
war, by reason of their vicinity and nearness to England^ 
which was their only matter and whetstone of valour. They 
who give them least, give them 15,000 men, who upon all 
occasions were ready with them to have ridden into England 
at their pleasure, and back them even in their private quar- 
rels, ^nd have staid there twenty days, and wasted all from 
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Darh«m northward, which no other private subject could 
ever do upon their own strength, without the King's army. 
This poweri as&th been said, they used ever well, without 
giving of offence to their Prince in any sort, that we can read 
of, clearly and expressly set down. 

Yet pur writers say, it was too great for Scotland. But 
bow could it be too great, that was thus for the good of it? 
for the Bang's service? for their ease? making norebellioni no 
resistance, no contradiction, which we see they came never to, 
until the killing of the Earl William at Stirling. Truly if we 
shall speak without partiality, their greatness was so useful to 
their King and country, that Hector Boetius sticks not to say, 
the Douglasses were ever the sure buckler and wall of Scot- 
land, and won many lands by their singular manhood and 
valorous deeds; for they decored this realm with many no- 
ble acts, and* by the glory of their martial performances^ 
And though their puissance was suspected to some of their 
Kings, and was now the cause of their declining, yet since 
that house was put down, Scotland hath done but few memo* 
rable deeds of arms, and we cannot say justly, that they gave 
any cause of jealousy. Princes were moved to conceive it, 
without just occasion, given by them, unless it *were a fault 
to be great. \^ hether they were jealous of their own na- 
tural inclination, (as jealousy ordinarily attends the high* 
est places) or by the suggestion of others that were mean 
men, and so envious of great men; the one inclining to 
jealousy, the other working on that inclination; however, 
notwithstanding all this^ they still behaved themselves to- 
wards their Princes moderatetly obeying them to warding, 
and after relieving to warding again, at their King's, plea- 
sure. Without any resistance whatsoever, as may be seen in 
the Earl of Wigton; which being well considered, the cause of 
their stirring, or commotion against their Prince, which was 
never till this last man, will appear not to have proceeded from 
their greatness, enterprizing against their Prince or aspiring 
to^ his throne, although the mean men and new start«up» 
courtiers persuaded the King so, for their own advantage 
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#nd ends; but the cause was indeed the aspiring and ambition 
of these mean men, who laboured to climb up into their rooms 
by their decayj neither was this their aspiring by virtue; but 
by calumnies and flattering, fostering the foresaid jeilousy. 

I know it is a maxim in policy, and that pausible to many; 
thus princes should not suffer too great subject ^in their domi 
nions; yet if is certain, that without great subjects there 
can be no great service. Things may be shuffled at home, but 
abroad there can never any thing be done to the purpose, or of 
note. But now the question is, where great men are already^ 
whether it be best thus to undo thein, and make up new 
men by their ruin, or not; a thing worthy to be considered^ 
and also, whether or not there be a possibility to use great 
men to good uses; and, if possible, whether it were not bet- 
ter to do so, than to go about to undo them: whether also 
there be not in undoing of them such great hazard as we 
see, that though it may succeed at last, as it did her^ 
yet it is not so good wisdom to adventure upon it with buch 
trouble and uncertainty. 

Truly that which made it to succeed, was the very honest 
heart of this last Earl James; who, if either he would have 
turned English, and cast off all respect to his native Prince, 
entered into battle against him at Abercorn, it had proved 
an unwise course to have so affected the advancement of these 
mean men; and not rather to have used them well that were' 
become already great: and therefore the writers find no 
other cause of this success on the King's side, but only the 
providence of God, who had not determined to give the crown 
to the Douglas, but to continue it in the right line; which 
though the Dougl^jis did not aim at, yet being driven to this 
necessity, either to lose his own estate, or to take the crown 
in case of victory, he could hardly have refused it, if it should 
have come to that, but he chose rather to lose his own; and 
lost it indeed by a rare modesty^ which is even disallowe'3i 
by writers, who interpret it to have been fearfuiness or lazi- 
ness; so hard is it to know the right, and not to incur some 
censure in our actions: however it be, this appears most 
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certain, that their meaning to their Prince and country hath 
ever been good, and that even in this man. Whatsoever 
errors and faults they fell into, they were drawn to them by 
the roaUce of their particular enemies, whom the Princes as- 
sisted, fostered and maintained in their ways, thereby xo un- 
do that earldom, jealous of their crown, and that they might 
reign perhaps with greater Uberty akid fuller absoluteness, 
which their courtiers persuaded them they could not no, so 
long a$ they stood. But it comes not always so to passj and 
though it came here so to pass in this King's days, (wbich 
were not many) yet in his son's days we shall see it fell out 
otherwise; for out of these mean men, (at least in respect of 
the House of Douglas) there arose. some who proved as great 
and greater restrainers of that liberty than ever the Earls of 
Douglas were. So that if that be the end of cutting off great 
men, to obtain greater Uberty, we see it is not always attain- 
cd, and doth not ever follow upon it; yea, we shall see, that 
almost it never, or but for a very short while, produceth that 
effect. It is therefore worthy to be examined, whether it be 
to be sought, or to be bought at so dear a rate, such hazard 
and trouble. But this is the vicissitude of this rolling mrld-y 
let men consider it, and reverence the Ruler. 

Jacobus Comes Lindorensi coenobio indusus. 
Quid rides rasumque caputs cdlceque recessum? 

Quodque cucuUatisfratribtis annumerorP 
Fortuna volvente vices, fiet modo Princeps, 

Pleheius: Monachus stspe Monarcha fuiU 

Why do you laugh to see my shaven crown? 

My cell, my cloister, and my hooded gown? 

This is the power of that sovereign queen, 

By whom monks,, monarchs; monarchs monks have been. 

Another, 
Both fortunes long I tried, and found at last 
No state so happy as an humble rest. 
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Georgius Angusiae Comes* 
' Anvici GaUos oisessos undique lethoy 

Scotorum eripuit^ te ducCf parva manus^ 
Te duce Duglasiusy 'oictus quoque Percius hero8$ 

MiUHa statuunt clarea trophea ttJue: 
Sed consangmnei^ sed quid meruere propinjui? 

O Juror f O rabieSf perdere velk.suos! 
Matrem ingraia necat crudelif vipera^ morsu: 

Stirpem^ qua genita estf noxia vermis edit* 
His non absimiiisjftieras: perdtomus tUa 

Eversa est, orium duds et unde genus* 
Non met ventoca ambitio, non dira cupido 

Egit opum: me non impultt hmdia. 
JFere parempoteram, poieram veljerre priorum $ 

Contentusque mea sorte beaius eram z 
Ast Regiparerei etjussafacesserejixums 

Fas quoque semper erat^Jias ndhi Aentper eriU 

George Ewrl cX Angus* 

Thou ledst a handful, who from death did firec. 
The French beseig'd at Alnwick: Victory, 
Though bloody, from the noble Percy gain*d, 
Increas'd thy honour. But against thy friend 
And kinsman, what strange fury tum'd thy fmrce? 
IVhat madness to destroy thy« own ^ 'Twas worse 
Than viper's curelty, compelled to eat 
Their way, or die : thine was a neecUess bate^ 
y^o vain ambition oversway'd my heart, 
]^olove of wealth* no envy had a part 
In what I did, I could an equal bear: 
l^ay, did not grudge though Douglas greater were. 

. Content with what I had, I happy liv'd ; 

' But 'twas my Prince's will i and 'tis believ'd 
I^awfuL And Justice hath pronounc'd it good 
To serve our King without respect of blood- 

Another on the same. 

Poinpey by Caesar only was overcome, 
!None but a Homan soldier conquered Rome. 
A Douglas could not have been brought so low 
Had not a Douglas wrought his overthrow. 
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